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Civil Society and Gender Relations in 
Non-Democratic Regimes: Democracy, Power, 
and Traditional Gender Roles. Introduction 


Katharina Obuch, Gabriele Wilde, Annette Zimmer 


1. The worldwide developments of non-democratic 
regimes 


While the number of democratic regimes in the world reached its peak around 
the turn of the millennium, the last decade of the new century has been marked 
by a “renaissance of authoritarianism” (Bank 2009). In 2017, according to 
Freedom House, 61% of the global population lived in countries that are either 
only “partly free” or “not free” at all, marking the “12th consecutive year of 
decline in global freedom” (Freedom House 2018). As Journal of Democracy 
editor Marc Plattner (2017) recently stated, “Today liberal democracy is 
clearly on the defensive. Authoritarian regimes of various stripes are showing 
a new boldness, and they appear to be growing stronger as the confidence and 
vigor of the democracies wane” (ibid. 2017: 6). Current prominent examples 
include the consolidation of Vladimir Putin’s rule in Russia, Recep Tayyip Er- 
dogan’s autocratic course in Turkey, the increased repression of human rights 
activists in China, the electoral victory of a right-wing government in Poland, 
and the erosion of democratic values under Viktor Orban in Hungary. Even 
more, the authoritarian trend does not stop short of assumed guarantors of de- 
mocracy but is apparent in the “rise of populist parties and candidates in the 
long-established democracies of the West” (ibid. 2017: 6). This includes, 
among others, the new government coalition in Austria including the far-right 
Freedom Party, the relative strength of Marine Le Pen’s Front National in the 
past presidential election in France, and the success of the populist political 
outsider Donald Trump in the US elections. 
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These worldwide developments have also inspired a paradigm shift in the 
field of democratization studies (see Carothers 2002). Since the start of the 
Third Wave democratizations (Huntington 1991) with Portugal’s peaceful Car- 
nation Revolution in 1974, scholars occupied with the study of regime change 
have heavily focused on democratic transition (see O’Donnell et al. 1986) and, 
later, consolidation (Croissant and Merkel 2004: 2). Today, however, non- 
democratic regimes have made their way back to the center of research and 
academic debate (Diamond 2008; Levitsky and Way 2010; Märquez 2017). 

Analyzing the ongoing global democratic recession, Diamond (2015) lists 
four trends that make up the renaissance of authoritarianism in the new cen- 
tury: The breakdown of formerly democratic regimes (e.g., Turkey, Venezuela, 
Philippines), the net recession of freedom in emerging-market countries (e.g., 
South Korea, South Africa, Mexico), the deepening of authoritarianism (e.g., 
China, Russia), and, last, the “decline of democratic efficacy, energy, and self- 
confidence in the West” (Diamond 2015: 251). At the heart of these transfor- 
mations seems to be a general disaffection with liberal democracy (Plattner 
2017: 8) that is also noticeable in populist discourses, electoral outcomes, and 
public opinion polls worldwide. 

The rather unexpected proliferation of non-democratic regimes in the 
twenty-first century furthermore inspires a shift of attention of scholars away 
from the focus on institutions and elites and toward the exploration ofa broader 
set of actors, deeper societal structures, and discourses. Especially the increas- 
ing number of “hybrid” regimes, which combine formal democratic structures 
with deficits regarding political and civic liberties or the rule of law (Croissant 
2002), is the starting point for this book, which emerged out of our research 
project on “Gender Relations in Authoritarian and Hybrid Regimes,” which 
ran from 2013-15 at the Center for European Gender Studies at Münster Uni- 
versity (ZEUGS). The book highlights the necessity to look beyond or refine 
traditional approaches and offers innovative potential to bond gender, authori- 
tarianism, and civil society in an auspicious way leading to insights into the 
whys and wherefores of the persistence of autocratic structures and gender in- 
equalities worldwide. By focusing on the domains of non-institutional legiti- 
mation and power strategies, civil society comes in as a potential but so far 
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understudied actor in the analysis ofthe transformation but also the persistence 
of non-democratic regimes. 


2. Civil society as an important actor in 
non-democratic settings 


Qustions of if, how, and to what extent civil society might exist under non- 
democratic, deficient, or even authoritarian governments has only recently be- 
come highly visible on the political science agenda (Teets 2016; Cavatora 
2015; Heuerlin 2010; Spires 2011; Pickel 2013; Wischermann 2013). There 
are many reasons for this. Social, economic, and political developments obvi- 
ously have a strong impact on the social sciences in general and on political 
science in particular. The political concept and term “civil society” was redis- 
covered alongside the awakening of dissident movements, which at the end of 
the 1970s and early 1980s stood up against the power and inhumane ideology 
of the so-called socialist governments in the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
that cut off almost half of Europe from democratic rule (Havel and Keane 
1985; Keane 1998). The dissidents in Poland, Hungary, and many other East- 
ern European countries referred to “civil society” as a democratic and partici- 
patory alternative to non-democratic authoritarian rule. Because they did not 
have freedom of expression nor the possibility to legally stand up against in- 
humanity and authoritarian one-party governments in Eastern Europe, the term 
civil society became a synonym for a democratic political program and pro- 
gressive utopia. As such, the concept was increasingly placed in juxtaposition 
to the non-democratic and illiberal political reality under socialist rule. 

The discussions that took place in oppositional groups in Eastern Europe 
and in other regions struggling with non-democratic regimes such as Latin 
America and Southeast Asia strongly influenced debates on the state of the art 
of democratic rule and governance in the so-called Western Hemisphere. As a 
consequence, during the 1980s and 1990s deliberation on civil society as a 
topic of political theory and political philosophy moved into the center of dis- 
courses on the deepening and further development of democracy (Cohen and 
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Arato 1997; Taylor 1991). Civil society was used as an approach to respond to 
the problems of post-modern societies by key scholars arguing in a classical 
liberal tradition such as Ralf Dahrendorf (1991, 1999); the concept was taken 
up by Jürgen Habermas, who highlighted the pivotal importance of civil soci- 
ety as a sphere of deliberation and reasoning (Habermas 1992); civil society 
was also to become a cornerstone of communitarian thinking (Etzioni 1994; 
Walzer 1992, 2003) as well as of various facets of participatory democracy 
such as associational democracy (Warren 2001) or strong democracy (Barber 
2004). 

Although the renaissance of the term and concept of civil society was trig- 
gered by real politics in Eastern Europe, and partially in Latin America, civil 
society as a concept and horizon of ideas has always been closely linked to 
political philosophy and political theory (Kneer 2000: 235-23; Adloff 2005). 
Without going into detail, there are numerous interpretations and readings of 
the meaning of civil society and its features. For the general public and the 
media, civil society stands for a better life in a fairer, more democratic, and 
participatory society. As such the term is linked to utopian political and societal 
ideas. For sure, opposition and critical voices are necessary for any democratic 
setting in order to keep things moving and to guarantee that critique as an al- 
ternative view on the state of affairs is taken seriously. Without a utopia in 
terms ofhow government and society are supposed to advance or how the cur- 
rent state of government and governance should be improved, democracy does 
not work and modern societies reach an impasse. Civil society is also associ- 
ated with “civicness,” a term used to characterize societies or any human set- 
ting that is able to resolve conflicts peacefully through the acceptance of the 
strength of arguments. Civicness is usually supported and strengthened 
through the rule of law, a jurisdiction underwriting human and civil rights, and 
the peaceful resolution of conflict. Finally, scholars have identified the drivers 
of civil society action in a societal sphere that is populated by social move- 
ments, voluntary associations, initiatives, and groups, which is distinguishable 
from the market, the state, and the family (Kocka 2003). These groups, net- 
works, movements, and veritable organizations constitute the infrastructure or 
backbone of civil society. As an ensemble, the organizations and groups form 
an intermediary sphere between the individual person, the society, and the 
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respective government. Again, many features are attributed to this intermedi- 
ary sphere of societal activity. Organizations might work on behalf of members 
and/or the general public, they might be engaged in advocacy, or they might 
be involved in the production of social services for the general public or for 
specific constituencies. 

Since the mid-1970s, a growing number of scholars from various disciplines 
have started to take a closer look at the organizational infrastructure of civil 
society. Various labels are used to categorize the organizations, e.g., third sec- 
tor, nonprofit, nongovernmental, and civil society organizations. Each “label” 
highlights a different feature. The term “third sector” signals that the respective 
organization belongs neither completely to the market nor to the state (Zimmer 
and Priller 2007: 15ff.); “nonprofit” indicates that profit gains are restricted 
from being distributed to members or owners of those organizations; “non- 
governmental!” indicates that the organization is engaged in public affairs with- 
out being a state or government entity; and a “civil society” organization sig- 
nals that the respective organization works on behalf of civicness as an enact- 
ment and simultaneous underpinning of participatory or strong democracy. 

Sometimes, however, terms are only “sound and smoke.” This is particu- 
larly the case with the use of civil society in the general public and by the 
media. Lacking a refined definition, the term civil society has developed into 
a catchword that is referred to in many settings and circumstances. But, the 
popularity of the term in the media and general public significantly contrasts 
with its applicability and usefulness in empirical research. In other words, the 
very positive and democracy-friendly connotation of the term and concept of 
civil society might overshadow the very fact that the organizations that are 
populating the societal sphere characterized as civil society and situated in be- 
tween the market and the state and serving as an intermediary sphere between 
the individual citizen and government need not necessarily be either demo- 
cratic nor working on behalf of the strengthening of democratic government. 
It might be the case that these organizations are “under the thumb” of an au- 
thoritarian government if they are co-opted or live on public subsidies. Or, the 
organizations might be in accordance with authoritarianism, either in favor of 
charismatic leadership or in a cultural and normative sense in agreement with 
the ideology of the respective non-democratic regime. 
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Finally, many civil society organizations, in particular those that are active 
in service provision, might be prone not only to tolerate but also to at least 
indirectly support non-democratic settings. For some of these organizations, 
serving the community through the provision of, e.g., health care or other wel- 
fare-related activities, comes first. However, civil society organizations whose 
prime objective is the provision of services for the community or specific con- 
stituencies are the main arena of civic engagement of women. Indeed, some of 
these organizations are founded, exclusively staffed, and governed by women. 
Furthermore, many of these organizations perceive themselves as non-politi- 
cal, as mingling with politics and politicians is sometimes seen as a “dirty busi- 
ness.” Therefore, the organizations and their women leaders tend to abstain 
from lobbying and advocacy. This is not to say that women’s organizations are 
generally distancing themselves from politics. The women’s movement and 
many initiatives and organizations around the world are a testament to the fact 
that since the nineteenth century women have increasingly taken the oppor- 
tunity to become active and lobby on behalf of women’s rights and gender 
justice as important components of a strong democracy. But, the success story 
of the women’s movement should not distract our attention from the very fact 
that gender equality has not yet been achieved in any society around the world. 
Furthermore, it might also be the case that civil society organizations, in par- 
ticular those with a female labor force and leadership, might not be working 
on behalf of a further advancement of gender justice and democracy but are, 
due to numerous reasons, indirectly or directly supporting authoritarianism and 
non-democratic rule. 

With a special eye on women’s organizations and initiatives, this volume 
aims at investigating the nexus between civil society and democracy in non- 
democratic settings. By doing this, the chapters follow a research design and 
specific approach developed by Gabriele Wilde, which serves as the theoretical 
framework and normative underpinning of the majority of the contributions 
present in this volume. 
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3. Gender relations and the authoritarian 


Although the nexus between authoritarian politics and gender relations as an 
essential component and core of civil society is increasingly becoming the fo- 
cus of political science analyses, it is still hardly understood theoretically or 
systematically. Just as gender relations were a focal point of research on dem- 
ocratic transformation — especially in institution-centered approaches, which 
focused on political participation and quotas (Norris and Inglehart 2001; Sax- 
onberg 2000; Tripp 2001) — so too were gender relations in authoritarian re- 
gimes important for the empirical studies and country examples of authoritar- 
ianism research. 

Such approaches typically conceptualize gender relations more in terms of 
the political order and less in terms of the social order. This is apparent, for 
instance, in the studies of Southeast Asia, which look at the reproduction of 
social elites in dynasties, scrutinize the political participation of certain 
women, or investigate the postcolonial legacy and significance of social diver- 
sity in gender (Robinson 1999). Other analyses have considered — against the 
background of the low level of political representation of women - the role of 
women in the construction of democratic oppositions (Fleschenberg and Hell- 
mann-Rajanayagam 2009). Research on democratic transformation in Eastern 
Europe centered on how gender relations were changing on political and social 
levels; it examined the decreased institutional representation of women during 
the transition and the development of the political representation of women in 
democratization processes, which varied significantly across regions. In addi- 
tion, gender research on Eastern Europe took up the problem of the trafficking 
of humans, especially women (Deutsche Gesellschaft für Osteuropakunde 
2003; Hinterhuber, Fuchs, and Karbstein 2006; Hasibovic, Nickel, and Sticker 
2007). Gender relations in autocracies have become the object of numerous 
political science analyses (for an overview, see Kreile 2009) in studies on the 
Middle East; scholars problematize specific and unequal forms of political par- 
ticipation; the degree of limited plurality (Linz 1964: 255); how political rep- 
resentation and parliaments function as mechanisms of authoritarian rule (Matz 
1987); and the nexus between modernization, political emancipation move- 
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ments, and democratization (Al-Rebholz 2014; Yesilyurt Gündüz 2002) with 
regard to the political and social position of women. 

Beyond such studies — which focus above all on political rule and investi- 
gate how “electoral authoritarianism” (Schedler 2006) in voting procedures 
and parliament (Köllner 2008: 358ff.) impacts the gender order — current anal- 
yses of developments in Latin America and of the Arabic Spring have demon- 
strated that liberalization and formal democratization do not automatically lead 
to more equality or gender justice (Al-Ali 2012; Roy 2012; Antonakis 2017). 

But explaining the sluggish democratization of social gender relations as the 
result of the stubborn persistence of patriarchal traditions and cultural religious 
foundations would be too easy. 

Recent developments all over the world obviously show that the increasing 
authoritarian organizations and political power are shaking up not only socie- 
ties striving for democracy. Civil society, a space for ideas of gender justice, 
plural gender identities, and equal life chances, is also diminishing, and its ac- 
tivities, responsibilities, and solidarities are limited by systemic mechanisms 
of discrimination, hierarchization, exclusion, and arrangements. According to 
this understanding, the institutions, parties, groups, and social organizations 
have a fundamental effect on civil society and the gender relations inscribed 
there. This is clearly what is happening by means of ideological, populist, dis- 
cursive, and materialistic strategies, which offer traditional forms of gender 
identification and secure power and provide legitimation in authoritarian set- 
tings (Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017; Wilde and Meyer 2018). 

Even in established European democracies the call has become louder for 
conservative family values, women’s maternal role is being emphasized, and 
women are being precluded from political representation; the significance and 
function of hierarchical-patriarchal gender orders, traditional power structures, 
and non-governmental actors have now become more than evident: they serve 
the reproduction of domination structures and the stability of authoritarian re- 
gimes, as well as the democratization of gender relations (Sauer 1996: 123f.). 

But research on autocracy and right-wing populism has kept quiet about this 
topic — the nexus between autocracies and the inscription and constituting of 
gender relations as social power relations falls neither into theoretical nor em- 
pirical focus in political science research, which is preoccupied with the 
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structures and institutions of authoritarian systems, their core properties, func- 
tional logic, and maintenance mechanisms. 

With the exception of post-structural and governmental approaches (Fou- 
cault 2000, 2001; Laclau and Mouffe 1991; Mouffe 2007), attention is only 
seldom turned to society, and even more seldom to gender, gender roles, and 
gender identities, a fact which has been criticized for a long time now by fem- 
inist autocracy research (Schneider and Wilde 2012). In light of political up- 
heavals and changes aiming to turn civil society into a homogenous, enclosed 
entity and to inscribe gender relations as an essential and constitutive part of 
the questionable ideals of closed, non-pluralistic, and homophobic societies, 
mainstream research approaches and instruments for theoretical analyses are 
becoming increasingly outdated. The developing authoritarian inscriptions and 
mechanisms of control are far too complex to be explained by the distinction 
between unity parties or privileged parties and their fusions with different so- 
cial organizations. And fundamental systematizations — such as Juan Jose 
Linz’s (1964, 2000) triad of totalitarian systems, authoritarian regimes, and 
democracies, which is still being used in comparative empirical research, for 
instance, on the regimes in the Middle East (Bank 2009) — are overwhelmed 
and hardly perceptive given the intersection of formal democratic institutions 
and principles of the rule of law with authoritarian practices, as well as in view 
of self-contained power and domination relations. Non-institutional mecha- 
nisms for securing domination and the social foundations of authoritarian rule 
have not been adequately considered conceptually or methodically (Köllner 
2008: 362); though feminists have criticized autocracy research exactly for this 
reason, it still continues to focus one-sidedly on domination mechanisms and 
legitimation strategies (Albrecht and Frankenberger 2010, 2011). 

Feminist research on autocracy and right-wing populism fills this gap. By 
focusing on the domains of non-institutional legitimation and power strategies 
and civil society processes, it provides numerous possibilities for analyses, all 
of which take into account gender and gender relations systematically and con- 
ceptually. Based on an understanding of society aligned with Antonio Gramsci 
(1991) as the unity of political and civil society, and based on a basic under- 
standing of power relations, feminist research emphasizes the significance and 
function of hierarchical gender orders and traditional-religious gender roles. In 
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examining the retraditionalization of gender relations resulting from ideologi- 
cal, populist, or materialistic power and legitimation strategies, important 
knowledge about the reproduction of domination structures, the stability of au- 
thoritarian regimes, and the destruction of democratic relations has been ac- 
quired. By linking the establishment of political order to social conditions, re- 
traditionalization is revealed as part of a practical life-nexus (Kreile 2016: 11); 
the focus becomes how phenomena of exploitation, alienation, exclusion, and 
violence intersect with political authorities in different domains of society. The 
construction of society as a closed entity inscribing gender relations as power 
relations becomes the central object of research and actual core of authoritarian 
politics. 

Besides the ambivalent role of civil society organizations, a feminist per- 
spective sees the public and private domains as powerful constructions (Wilde 
2012). In this context, regulatory mechanisms are of central importance, as 
they posit relations between gender groups and distinguish the private from the 
public. It has been demonstrated that the activities of autocratic or totalitarian 
systems in the context of social policy, discourses about marriage and family, 
or the political organization of social reproduction have significant effects on 
the political inscription of gender relations as social power and domination re- 
lations. Signs of authoritarian policies are evident in gender identity construc- 
tions and role models in the public domain as well as — under the new negoti- 
ations of care work — in the limited self-determination and freedom of women 
in the private sphere. 

Based on these criteria, and from a feminist standpoint, we can recognize 
the extent to which poverty and social inequalities are connected to the 
strengthening and establishing of authoritarian politics and domination rela- 
tions. Also important for this project is understanding processes of socializa- 
tion and the ideological upbringing of gendered subjects: how do authoritarian 
discourses and practices — which are in opposition to democratic ideas of equal 
and just gender relations — tailor gendered individuals to fit into their societies? 
Or, based on religious-cultural narratives and traditional family images, how 
is the systematic exclusion of women from the public domain and their dis- 
crimination carried out and legitimated (Schneider 2010)? 
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This background sketch presents new challenges for feminist research on 
autocracy. Notably, there must be a new examination of theoretical ap- 
proaches, an elaboration of conceptual foundations, a reformulation of central 
categories and concepts, and the systematization of research perspectives. The 
aim must be to obtain concrete information about the dynamic, persistence, 
and weaknesses of autocracies, as well as systematic knowledge of informal 
and non-institutional forms of domination, which inscribe gender relations as 
power relations in civil societies. The anthology contributes to this project. 


4. Structure ofthe book 


In order to address the outlined issues in our anthology we combine theoretical- 
conceptual contributions and methodological implications (part I) with a set of 
case studies studying the interrelation of civil society and gender as societal 
power structures in different non-democratic settings and transforming re- 
gimes all over the world (part II). The compilation bonds gender, authoritari- 
anism, and civil society in an auspicious way leading to insights into the whys 
and wherefores of the persistence of autocratic structures and gender inequali- 
ties worldwide. Moreover, in a second step our findings may also help to reas- 
sess gender and human rights policies designed to bring forward societal de- 
mocratization. 

The first part of the volume starts with the contribution by Eva Maria 
Hinterhuber and Silke Schneider, which provides a comprehensive overview 
of the multifaceted relationship between “Gender, Civil Society, and Non- 
Democratic Regimes.” The authors scrutinized more than 200 scientific publi- 
cations with the aim of detecting the ambivalent role of civil society and gender 
in non-democratic settings. Right at the beginning, the authors underline that 
civil society itself constitutes a contested terrain where “the struggle for social 
hegemony takes place” (p. 27). Accordingly, civil society might cleverly be 
used by autocratic regimes to keep women in their place, which is traditionally 
closely related to the private sphere and hence to the family. However, it is also 
true that since the very beginning of the women’s movement, civil society has 
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been “the space where the struggle for gender equality is taking place” (p. 31). 
Due to its ambivalence, heterogeneity, and multifunctionality, civil society 
should move into the focus of political science analysis that aims at shedding 
light on how non-democratic regimes manage to gain legitimacy and stay in 
power. The review of the literature by Hinterhuber and Schneider highlights 
that in-depth studies of gender relations in non-democratic settings as well as 
in societies and regimes in transition are essential for a better understanding of 
why and how these societies continue moving away from democracy. The 
chapter covers a wide spectrum of regions and countries ranging from the Mid- 
dle East and Asia to Russia and Latin America; all in all, the authors draw our 
attention to a wide range of subtle strategies of how authoritarianism makes 
use of both civil society and gender relations in order to stay in power. 

Annette Zimmer’s contribution “If Not for Democracy, for What? Civil so- 
ciety in Authoritarian Settings” takes a closer look at the nexus between civil 
society and democracy. Civil society has been linked to considerations of the 
improvement of social justice and participatory democracy for decades now. 
Widely referred to in the media, civil society became almost synonymous with 
a countervailing power, if not alternative to authoritarianism. However, is it 
indeed the case that a lively civil society in the sense of a societal sphere pop- 
ulated by numerous voluntary and nonprofit organizations constitutes the bed- 
rock of democratic government? Might it also be possible that associational 
life is lively and striving, although there is no democratic regime in place? The 
contribution addresses this topic by introducing civil society as a multidimen- 
sional concept, highlighting the variety of civil society actors, and finally by 
discussing from a functional perspective whether and how the concept has been 
used and interpreted by key scholars of political theory and philosophy. 
Against this background, she comes to the conclusion that civil society as a 
societal sphere and hence as an arena for the engagement of voluntary organi- 
zations and nonprofits need not necessarily go along with democracy. 

In the chapter “The Authoritarian as Discourse and Practice: A Feminist 
Post-Structural Approach,” Gabriele Wilde addresses a desideratum in autoc- 
racy research, which still holds tight to a state- and institution-centered per- 
spective and thus masks the non-institutional mechanisms of securing domina- 
tion and social power relations as the foundation of authoritarian rule. Starting 
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with the question concerning the nexus between autocracies or hybrid political 
systems and the inscription of gender relations as social power relations, this 
contribution presents a feminist theoretical approach grounded in political sci- 
ence. Organized civil society, the public and private domains, and specific 
knowledge discourses make up the four central areas in which various mecha- 
nisms of inclusion and exclusion, as well as social equality and inequality pro- 
cesses, are put into place by regimes. With this focus, the chapter shows how 
the inscription of social gender relations — in particular their significance for 
the power and domination of autocracies — can be systematically examined. 

In the chapter “Analyzing the Authoritarian: Post-structural Framing-Anal- 
ysis — a Methodological Approach,” /sabelle-Christine Panreck introduces 
post-structural framing-analysis as an instrument for feminist authoritarianism 
research. This chapter aims to show how the post-structural framing approach 
can be used for the analysis of authoritarian discourse and gender relations as 
relations of power and domination. Through the example of the Serbian invo- 
cation of women as “Mother of the Nation,” Panreck’s contribution demon- 
strates how framing can be applied to examine the concatenation of different 
discourse levels as strategies to establish gender power relations in authoritar- 
ian regimes. 

Katharina Obuch introduces the second part of the volume with her chapter 
titled “Between Militancy and Survival? The Case of the Nicaraguan Women’s 
Movement.” She presents findings from her interviews with women’s activists 
and civil society experts in Nicaragua, a country historically known for its 
strong and belligerent women’s movement. Examining the movement’s 
historical evolution, its major wings, and the particular challenges faced by 
Nicaraguan women’s organizations in the context of today’s hybrid regime 
structures, she highlights the movement’s ambiguous potential: it is a pioneer 
of societal democratization yet often promotes traditional gender roles. More 
precisely, her findings demonstrate that civil society can play an important role 
in the overcoming of power relations (e.g., as an agent of change, school of 
democracy, or democratic watchdog) as well as in their reinforcement — in the 
form of conservative and unprogressive (antifeminist) movements, dubious en- 
tanglements with government structures, or simply as depoliticized service 
providers. 
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In “The Tunisian Constitution between Democratic Claim and Constitu- 
tional Reality” Gabriele Wilde and Jasmin Sandhaus consider the implications 
and effects of Tunisia’s constitutional process for democratic gender relations. 
Focusing on the development process of the constitution and constitutional 
texts, they reflect on the integration of women’s associations and the signifi- 
cance of gender equality and question the prevalence of struggles for gender 
equality and to what extent the views of actors and interest groups were por- 
trayed and unequal gender relations discussed and negotiated. This chapter 
concludes that the Tunisian Constitution can be understood as a hegemonic 
construction using traditional ideas to establish gender relations as domination 
relations and confirms the subordinate role of women. 

The contribution by Joyce Marie Mushaben provides a multifaceted picture 
of the women’s movement in Turkey. The article draws our attention to the 
fact that Turkish society is extremely heterogeneous, which is reflected by nu- 
merous factions and diverse groups of the women’s movement, as well as by 
a multitude of very different NGOs and civil society organizations working on 
behalf of women’s issues. Despite many hurdles and significant difficulties 
related to class, ethnicity, and regional provenience of women activists and key 
protagonists, the author clearly identifies space and opportunities for the de- 
velopment of a shared and coherent identity of the Turkish women’s move- 
ment. The title of Mushaben’s contribution, ““I’m here too, Girlfriend ...’: Re- 
claiming Public Spaces for the Gendering of Civil Society in Turkey,” signals 
a positive development toward a further empowerment of women in Turkey 
with the goal of standing up for their rights. However, in between the lines 
there are also indicators of how fragile and vulnerable the Turkish women’s 
movement still is. It is an open question whether the heterogeneous women’s 
movement that is furthermore divided along class and ethnic cleavages will be 
able to speak up and to build a more or less uniform bulwark against repression, 
nationalism, and arbitrary use of power. 

Stephanie Brduer’s chapter, “Between Provocation and Incorporation — So- 
cial Gender Activism in the Hybrid Regime of the PRC,” focuses on the 
Beijing anti-domestic violence (ADV) movement as a case study of social 
gender activism in China. Analyzing the evolution and tactical alignment of 
ADV activists in the capital, she highlights how traditional, professional 
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organizations with well-established links to the political system have laid the 
ground for the recent awakening of a provocative and confrontational activism 
seeking to raise public awareness. Still, she concludes that in the given context 
of autocratic structures and recently increasing hard crackdowns on social 
gender activists, a non-confrontational, unprovocative tactical approach seems 
to be better suited to influence policy decision-making in China. 

Finally, Patricia Graf shows in her chapter, “The Shadow of Autocracy. 
Gender Politics in Chile,” how the authoritarian gender regime in Chile was 
only partially reformed in the country’s transition process, as traditional gender 
roles are extremely persistent up until today. While access to positions of 
power and resources have changed, the conservative discourses and gender 
images of the old military dictatorship were carried over to the new democratic 
regime. Analyzing the particular role of women’s movements during the tran- 
sition, she points out how feminist demands were successfully weakened by 
establishing a state feminism and enforcing the division between radical 
groups and “institutionalists.” 
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Gender, Civil Society, and Non-Democratic 
Regimes 


Eva Maria Hinterhuber and Silke Schneider 


1. Introduction 


In contemporary political science, research on authoritarianism emphasizes the 
role of the state and of institutions for the maintenance of dominance, but 
largely neglects the significance of non-institutional influences. As a conse- 
quence, the role of civil society — although described as a sphere in which the 
struggle for social hegemony takes place — is most often not taken into ade- 
quate consideration. At the same time, despite the fact that studies have shown 
the crucial contribution of gender in the making of the nation-state, gender re- 
lations are rarely included in reasoning about autocracies. In this chapter, we 
bring together current research on gender, civil society, and non-democratic 
regimes in order to establish a new perspective on the function and persistence 
of authoritarianism. Our theoretical starting point is Gabriele Wilde’s innova- 
tive theoretical approach to authoritarianism (Wilde in this volume; see also 
Schneider and Wilde 2012). Placing civil society at the core of a new under- 
standing of the political, Wilde reflects on the organization of gender relations 
in civil society in four main ways: she focuses on civil society organizations 
(in the tradition of Tocqueville); the plural public (with reference to Arendt); 
familial privacy (in accordance with Pateman); and citizenship as discursive 
practice (as developed by Mouffe). On this basis Wilde develops a specific 
research framework for the analysis of hegemonic gender relations in autocra- 
cies. 

Against this theoretical background the aim of this chapter is to lay the foun- 
dation for future empirical research that shall help to fill the initially mentioned 
research gap in authoritarianism studies. This first calls for a solid account of 
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what has been done so far; the basis of our contribution is therefore a system- 
atic review of existing literature on gender, civil society, and non-democratic 
regimes of more than 200 scientific publications mostly published in the last 
two decades. In our chapter we take up Wilde’s notion of the political, which 
focuses on civil society, and review research that systematically applies a gen- 
der perspective to the concept of civil society. Grounded in a Gramscian con- 
cept of civil society, we examine how other studies on gender relations in au- 
thoritarian and hybrid regimes have focused on how gender inequality serves 
to legitimize and stabilize authoritarianism in society. 

In the following section, we elaborate on the organization of gender rela- 
tions in civil society in non-democratic regimes. First, the possibilities for gen- 
dered subjects to organize themselves under authoritarianism are examined 
with particular regard to the development and specificity of women’s move- 
ments. Second, the complex relationship between gender, civil society, and the 
public sphere under the aggravating circumstances of authoritarianism is dis- 
cussed. Third, the effect of (an emerging) civil society on the notion of privacy 
in authoritarian regimes is considered from a gender perspective. Last but not 
least, it is discussed in what sense discursive practices on gender relations con- 
tribute to the maintenance of power in autocracies. In conclusion, we discuss 
the results of our systematic literature analysis and examine the importance of 
the inclusion of gender relations in analyses of civil society for understanding 
the maintenance of power in non-democratic regimes. Moreover, we develop 
hypotheses and end with further research desiderata for the future exploration 
of the subject area. 


2. Focusing on civil society: toward a new 
understanding of the political 


An understanding of the political that focuses on civil society perceives socie- 
tal power relations not primarily as an effect of action but as a result of the 
struggle for social supremacy within civil society itself. Civil society is there- 
fore not placed beyond power relations but is the site where the battle for 
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hegemony is located. This becomes especially clear when a gender perspective 
is applied. The combination of civil society and gender have been researched 
in manifold ways in feminist theory, mainly with regard to the dichotomy be- 
tween public and private spheres. Furthermore, a Gramscian understanding of 
civil society plays an important role for gender-sensitive research. The influ- 
ence of gendered, dominant states on civil society, as well as on its internal 
organization, are also subjects of the respective literature. 


3. Civil society, the public, and the private 


A central starting point of feminist research on the topic “civil society” is the 
examination of the public and private spheres, which have been prominent in 
the history of feminist theory since their inception (see Pateman 1989: 118). 
Feminist theorists have thoroughly examined the gendered dichotomy between 
public and private running through the history of Western theories. Susan 
Moller Okin’s (1998: 116-141; see also Hagemann 2008: 29; Howell 2005: 
12-13; Klein 2001: 190) work examines their strong impact on the perception 
of civil society. Okin points out that the juxtaposition of “public” and “private” 
includes the distinction between state and society as well as that between do- 
mestic and non-domestic life. In the first distinction, civil society is assigned 
to the private sphere, whereas it is attributed to the public in the second. 
Against the background of the gendered character of the dichotomy, the second 
perspective shows civil society as a “male” area from which women are absent 
or even excluded (see also Phillips 2002: 72) — women are still traditionally 
located in the private, domestic sphere, and essentialist arguments are called 
forth to justify their responsibility for reproductive work. 

In Carole Pateman’s (1988) “sexual contract,” she convincingly argues that 
the gender-specific division of labor is an essential prerequisite for a “social 
contract.” In this context, the boundary between “public” and “private” be- 
comes a social construct (Hagemann 2008: 28), which is variable and subject 
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to change.! Atthe same time, the autonomous subject of civil society, the citi- 
zen, is always conceptualized as male (see also Wilde 2009: 43). Only when 
the sexual contract is no longer a precondition for a social contract can civil 
society be constructed as a place of freedom and self-determination (see Wilde 
2009: 46). As a political structure, the sexual contract still characterizes con- 
temporary political systems (see Wilde 2009: 42). A mere revaluation of do- 
mains traditionally ascribed to women thus remains in the dichotomy that un- 
derlies the sexual contract. In contrast, a “concept that assigns to civic policy 
[exclusively] the task to formulate basics for the common political identity of 
subjects” offers a possible alternative, especially from a gender perspective 
(Wilde 2009: 44, with reference to Mouffe 1992; translation by authors).? 


1 Empirical proof offers the changes of the relationship between public and private in post- 
socialist transition states. Their effects on gender relations were analyzed by Pateman (1989) 
in a second piece of work, which refers to the emergence of civil society parallel to the shift 
to a “free” market economy. 

2 The feminist critique of the widespread “conceptual separation of civil society in a democ- 
racy-relevant, political-public and a seemingly less significant to democracy, social-private 
branch” (Ruppert 1998: 501; translation by authors) also derives from the discussion of “pub- 
lic” and “private.” Young comes to a similar conclusion, which leads to her distinction be- 
tween a “literary-cultural and a political-public sphere” of civil society on a conceptual level 
(cf. Young 1999; cited in Hagemann 2008: 32). Given the social division of labor between 
men and women, both distinctions are deeply gendered. The higher weight of a political to a 
social or “literary-cultural branch” (Hagemann 2008: 32) of civil society again reflects hier- 
archical gender relations. Accordingly, the conceptual assumption of such “separate civil so- 
cieties” (Ruppert, 1998: 500; translation by authors) is dismissed by feminist scholars, yet to 
varying degrees: one side evaluates social engagement only as part of civil society when in 
addition to social services advocacy functions are also fulfilled (cf. Appel, Gubitzer, and 
Sauer 2003: 14-15). Other voices go further: social organizations create the foundations for 
political participation, hold a politicization potential, and may even initiate processes of so- 
cial change — potentially also in terms of gender relations (Sifft and Abels 1999: 27; for an 
empirical study on the topic see Hinterhuber 2012). 
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4. Gender and civil society: recourse to Gramsci 


In addition to the analysis ofthe gendered character of the distinction between 
public and private and its consequences not least for the definition of civil so- 
ciety, another strand of feminist theory refers to Antonio Gramsci’s model of 
civil society (cf. Appel et al. 2003; Cohen 1999; Fraser 1996; Hagemann 2008; 
Phillips 2002; Sauer 2004; Sänger 2007; Wilde 2009; Wilde 2013). Although 
Gramsci’s concept focused originally on class struggle, it can also be applied 
to the “battle of the sexes.” It stands to reason whether it can be adapted to 
other social categories that structure society and constitute social power rela- 
tions. Thus, Gramsci’s terminology has been taken up by feminists and activ- 
ists alike and applied to hierarchical gender relations in order to overcome 
them. 

As mentioned, Gramsci understands civil society as a terrain “on which so- 
cial domination and power relations are contested” (Sanger 2007: 19; transla- 
tion by authors). Thus, he deserves credit for defining “the dimension of con- 
flict over the cultural power of interpretation in modern civil societies” (Adloff 
2005: 43; translation by authors), which cannot be underestimated, especially 
from a gender perspective. Fraser’s theoretical design of “subaltern counter- 
publics” (1997: 81) can be interpreted in a Gramscian tradition. According to 
her model, subaltern counterpublics are “parallel discursive arenas where 
members of subordinated social groups invent and circulate counterdiscourses, 
which in turn permit them to formulate oppositional interpretations of their 
identities, interests, and needs” (Fraser 1997: 81). Furthermore, Young’s 
(2000) model of the public sphere resembles Gramsci’s understanding of civil 
society: “a locus/space for conflicts and struggles about inclusion and exclu- 
sion of marginalized social groups in democracy, as well as for contestation 
and negotiation of political discourses, policies and visions for the future of the 
polity” (Mokre and Siim 2013: 26). 

Since legal achievements of recent decades have not been able to overcome 
the hierarchical character of gender relations, the goal of gender equality can- 
not be realized exclusively at the state level. Thus, from a gender perspective, 
civil society is the space where the struggle for gender equality is taking place 
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(cf. Phillips 2002: 79). “Gender-sensitive, anti-patriarchal hegemony, e.g., new 
labor relations, equal social, and economic rights for men and women, must be 
fought for and enforced in civil society” (Sauer 2003: 132; translation by au- 
thors). Moreover, Gramsci’s concept of power clearly reveals the ambivalence 
of civil society: “It is at the same time a moment of domination and of re- 
sistance” (Schade 2002: 15; translation by authors). Against this background, 
civil society cannot be perceived in opposition to a gendered and dominant 
state as “a sphere of free communitization,” but must be viewed as “an area 
where time and again a women-friendly order must be created anew” (Appel 
et al. 2003: 11-12; translation by authors). 

Civil society is not only inclusive but also exclusive. From a gender per- 
spective, the most obvious examples of the exclusive character of civil society 
are in organizations such as the Freemasons, Rotarians, Lions Club, etc., whose 
career networks are still almost exclusively relevant for men (cf. the concept 
of the “male bond,” Kreisky 1994). Furthermore, the gendered nature of civil 
society manifests itself in many ways: Gender differences exist in relation to 
female/male dominance in certain civil society areas (e.g., in the social sphere), 
and, consequently, exert an influence on society; the nature and extent of civic 
engagement as well as the positions of women and men in civil society organ- 
izations follow gendered patterns. In sum, hierarchical gender relations are also 
dominant and (re-)produced in civil society. 

At the same time, civil society represents a space where gender concerns 
and perspectives can be articulated. Women’s struggle for equality often be- 
gins in civil society, if only because they do not possess full citizenship rights 
(cf. Reverter-Bafön 2006: 8). Whether the access threshold to civil society is 
actually lower in comparison to institutionalized politics, as it is often claimed, 
and whether unconventional participation is particularly attractive for women 
are controversial matters. In any case, the dominant and traditional division of 
labor between the sexes creates different conditions for civic engagement (see 
above; see Gubitzer 2003: 173). 

Nevertheless, there is consensus that women shape the face of civil society, 
especially when it comes to social issues of local interest (cf. Phillips 2002: 
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73). Due to the fact that women have long been excluded from institutional- 
ized politics and to this day are not represented to the same extent as men (see 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 2013),* civic engagement of women has a long his- 
torical tradition. Several reasons for their high level of participation are con- 
sidered: the innovative potential of civil society is underlined as facilitating 
gender-political activities by many scholars, in opposition to the impervious 
state and market (cf. Phillips 2002: 78). And the pluralism of civil society — a 
quality clearly less pronounced in the state and the market — corresponds to the 
pluralistic character of feminism (see Phillips 2002). Besides, civil society en- 
gagement offers women a variety of training facilities, the opportunity to net- 
work, and possible job prospects (see Gubitzer 2000: 16). Moreover, if under- 
stood as a space where social groups can pool their interests and introduce them 
to the public sphere (cf. Habermas 1992: 443-444), civil society provides a 
number of starting points in terms of gender policy. 

Whether civil society is a “female ghetto of underpaid jobs and little power” 
(Liborakina 1998: 57) or has emancipatory potential depends on the following 
decisive criterion: the question of political participation (Gubitzer 2000, 2003; 
Appel et al. 2003), i.e., whether civic engagement grants women political sub- 
ject status, thus enabling them to shape society and actively participate in pol- 
itics (Appel et al. 2003: 7). 


5. Gender, civil society, and non-democratic regimes 


As discussed, research on civil society and gender generally deals with the op- 
portunities and constraints in the public and private spheres; civil society as a 
place for negotiation of political discourses and their concrete implementation 
ina polity; and the gendered nature of civil society itself. These issues coincide 


3 As mentioned above, this fact should also be taken into consideration when conceptualizing 
civil society — not least in order to not reproduce social relations of power on a theoretical 
level. 

4  Holland-Cunz argues that the disproportional representation of women in institutionalized 


politics worldwide is as relevant as the right to vote (cf. Holland-Cunz 1999: 213). 
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with the four subject areas developed by Wilde (in this volume) to analyze the 
constitutive relationship between autocratic systems and societal gender rela- 
tions, i.e., civil society organizations, the plural public, familial privacy, and 
citizenship as discursive practice.” 

In the following section we examine the current literature on women’s civic 
activism, in particular women’s liberation movements in autocracies, in peri- 
ods of transition from authoritarianism to democracy or the converse, which is 
followed by a review of publications on political rights, representation, and 
women’s participation in non-democratic regimes. Consequently, literature on 
the issue of privacy from a gender perspective in authoritarian regimes is as- 
sessed. In a fourth step, gender, citizenship, and discursive practices in non- 
democratic regimes are presented systematically. 


6. Women’s political activism in times of change: 
from authoritarianism to democracy and vice versa 


Studies about women’s liberation movements and women’s civic engagement 
in female dominated or feminist civil society organizations are at the intersec- 
tion of research on gender, civil society, and political systems. And there are a 
range of country-specific studies not only on full democracies (e.g., Denmark: 
Andersen 2004; Japan: Shigematsu 2012; Czech Republic: Forst 2006),° but 
also on so-called flawed democracies.’ Furthermore, there are publications on 


5 Wilde presents these topics in a different sequence. 

For the following systematization, cf. Democracy Index, The Economist’s Intelligence Unit 
(2011). 

7 Poland: see for example Fuchs (2003, 2013); Bulgaria: Luleva (2006); Croatia: Kunovich 
and Deitelbaum (2004); Croatia and Serbia: Grsak et al. (2007); South Africa: Hirschmann 
(1998); Hassim and Gous (1998); Botswana: Cailleba and Kumar (2010); India: Berglund 
(2011), Datta (2007), Gibson (2012), Kilby (2011), MCDuie Ra (2007), Unterhalter and Dutt 
(2001); Philippines: Reese (2010); Taiwan: Chang (2009) and Lo and Fan (2010); South 
Korea: Ruhlen (2007); Mexico: Brickner (2006, 2010, 2013), Marquardt (2005), and Rein- 
inger et al. (2013). 
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civil society and gender in various hybrid regimes® and — in terms of our inter- 
est — in authoritarian regimes.’ Many of the authors are especially interested in 
the gendered nature of transition periods, both from autocracy to democracy 
and vice versa.!° 

The spectrum of research is exemplified by changes in Eastern European 
countries; the emphasis here is placed on the Russian Federation, as there are 
studies on women’s gender policy activism during the transition to formal de- 
mocracy in the Soviet Union, its authoritarian predecessor, and on Russia’s 
reclassification as an authoritarian political system. 

There are numerous studies on women’s movements under Soviet rule, e.g., 
Köbberling (1993) covers both state and dissident gender policy activism (see 
also Attwood 1990). Pateman had already characterized the gendered transi- 
tion from state socialism to a market economy in 1989. She described the emer- 
gence of civil society as the transition from a “paternalistic” to a “fraternal- 
istic” patriarchy and thus explained why the changes of the political system 
went hand in hand with a radical change in gender relations in post-socialist 
countries. And Watson (1995, 1993) shows how, alongside the state, the “sec- 
ond society,” which filled the vacuum caused by the oppression of civil soci- 
ety, contributed to the maintenance and reinforcement of traditional gender 
roles (see also Hinterhuber 2012: 56). 

Immediately after the collapse of the Soviet Union, several authors wrote 
about the history of national women’s movements, including numerous 
women’s organizations that were founded in the course of the transformation 


8 Singapore: Lyons (2005); Cambodia: Mona (2013); Ukraine: Hankivsky (2012), Phillips 
(2008); Albania: Binaj (2006); Turkey: Akdeniz-Taxer (2011). 

9 Egypt: Krause (2008); Algeria: Cheriet (1996); China: Howell (2003, 2004); Jordan and 
Syria: Rabo (1996); Yemen: Destremau (2011); Pakistan: Weiss (2011); Russia: Caiazza 
(2002), Godel (2002), Hemment (2007a, 2007b), Hinterhuber (1999, 2011, 2012), Kay 
(2000), Ritter (2001), Salmenniemi (2005, 2008), and Schmitt (1997); United Arab Emirates: 
Krause (2012). 

10 The following authors provide an overview of Central and Eastern European states: Einhorn 
and Sever (2003), Mueller and Funk (1993), Peté and Szapor (2004), and Sloat (2005). The 
publications of Al-Ali (2005), Beck et al. (2009), Klein-Hessling (1998, 1999), Ghodsee 
(2007), and Sharify-Funk (2008) deal with Muslim women’s organizations. For the European 
Union see also Agustin (2008), Halsaa (2012), and Lister (2006). 
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processes (e.g., Schmitt 1997). Against the background of a neo-traditional 
gender climate and sharp cuts in gender-specific political, social, and civil 
rights, it was particularly interesting to see how women seized the new oppor- 
tunities for participation and organized themselves in civil society organiza- 
tions (see, e.g., Racioppi and O’Sullivan 1997; Kay 2000; Hemment 2007a), 
thus proving that women were involved in the transformation process. In the 
face of the Chechen wars in the 1990s, other studies focused on the civic en- 
gagement of women for peace (cf. Hinterhuber 1999; Eremitcheva and Zdra- 
vomyslova 2001; Caiazza 2002; Hapke 2009). In the first years of the new 
century, at a time when the democratization process in Russia was at least for- 
mally completed, feminist researchers were interested in how activists of the 
“new” women’s movement in Russia defined democracy and emancipation (cf. 
Godel 2002). 

The results of the research on women’s organizations in Russia in terms of 
their topics, objectives, and degree of organization and of political participa- 
tion will be presented here in a nutshell. In comparison to czarist Russia, 
women were able to gain broader rights in the aftermath of the October Revo- 
lution of 1917, e.g., concerning suffrage, marital, reproductive, and, above all, 
labor rights. The dominance of communism gave center stage to the integration 
of women into the labor force — and not equal opportunities (which was per- 
ceived as a “side contradiction”). Without downplaying their achievements 
(such as literacy and improvements in health care), socialist state feminism 
went along with the divestiture of the bottom-up women’s liberation move- 
ments (proletarian and liberal) founded at the turn of the millennium (Köbber- 
ling 1993: 44). In 1930, it was declared that women’s liberation had been 
achieved in a tactical move to further exploit the female workforce: the double 
(or triple) burden of women as unpaid care workers and laborers under extreme 
conditions such as food shortage was ignored and unchallenged (cf. Attwood 
1990: 118). Soviet gender policy then changed in conjunction with economic 
and demographic necessities, i.e., either women’s traditional roles and duties 
or their equal participation in the workforce were emphasized. Women’s ac- 
tivism was strictly regulated and organized by the state, and feminist dissidents 
were repressed or forced to emigrate. The above stated instrumentality of gen- 
der policy became especially visible before and after the collapse of the Soviet 
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Union at the beginning of the 1990s, when the greater part of women’s civil, 
political, and economic rights was taken away. 

But the emerging civil society opened doors to civic participation and gen- 
der policy activism: the “new” Russian women’s movement came into being 
(cf. Hinterhuber 2012a). From its inception, it covered a broad range of sub- 
jects from the working world, welfare, education, and health to culture and 
politics (among them environmental and human rights organizations). Females 
dominated in particular organizations in the field of social work. The broad 
array of subjects corresponded to the interests of women’s organizations. In 
response to the narrow or broad sense of “women’s movement,” women fo- 
cused on practical or strategic gender needs (cf. Molyneux 1985). Notably, 
women’s organizations also promoted further democratization, building a civil 
society, and a strong rule of law. 

Organizations with large numbers of members were and are still rare in Rus- 
sia’s civil society. The negative connotation of “feminism” also accounts for 
the weak position of the women’s movement in the Russian population. In this 
context, the widespread funding from Western countries had an additional neg- 
ative effect (see Funk 2007; cf. Horn 2008; Fabian 2010). Nevertheless, Rus- 
sia’s women’s organizations were able to achieve some gender-political suc- 
cess (cf. Hinterhuber 2012a), thus proving that it was possible to publicly ar- 
ticulate issues such as gender discrimination and sexualized violence against 
women. 

On a meso-level, the national and international networking of women’s or- 
ganizations can be highlighted. The success at the macro-level, however, was 
moderate: it was possible to influence legislation on gender equality, but im- 
plementation of the relevant provisions is still lacking. Setbacks under the in- 
creasingly authoritarian “Putin system” (Mommsen and Nußberger 2008), 
such as the recent tightening of the laws on homosexuality, could not be pre- 
vented. And the massive presence of women in civil society has not led to 
increased female representation in institutionalized politics. Women’s organi- 
zations, apace with other non-governmental organizations, are more and more 
affected by state repression. The future development has yet to be seen. 

In a large-scale international comparative study, Waylen (2007) investi- 
gated under what circumstances transformation processes of state socialist or 
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authoritarian systems can go along with gender policy improvements. Among 
others, she analyzed the role of women’s civil society organizations and their 
different roles in non-democratic regimes, during their collapse, in transitional 
contexts, and after the transition (Waylen 2007: 45). A correlation between the 
existence and the strength of women’s organizations still under authoritarian 
conditions and their gender-political achievements in the context of transfor- 
mation could not be proven by the study. Waylen concluded that the gender- 
political success of women’s organizations largely depends on the state and 
other institutional actors, as well as on a favorable international context (Way- 
len 2007: 204). Cohen and Arato, however, argued that the success of women’s 
organizations depends on certain strategies, namely, whether they apply a 
“dual logic.” A feminist dual logic includes both “a communicative, discursive 
politics of identity and influence that targets civil and political society,” and 
“an organized, strategically rational politics of inclusion and reform that is 
aimed at political and economic institutions” (Cohen and Arato 1992: 550). 


7. Political rights, representation, and participation of 
women in non-democratic regimes 


On an empirical level, women’s formal and substantive access to the public 
sphere in authoritarian systems is of interest. In this context, we focus, in a first 
step, on women’s political rights and their development under the different 
shapes of authoritarian rule. In a second step, women’s political representation 
in non-democratic regimes takes center stage. We focus on how it affects the 
character of a gender regime and on the maintenance, undermining, or desta- 
bilization of authoritarian rule. 
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7.1 Women’s political rights 


Women’s suffrage is a traditional field of gender research, not only in democ- 
racies but also in authoritarian settings. Recent studies focus on its specific 
constellation in Arab states (Manea 2011) and women and women’s rights ac- 
tivism in Islamic countries (Al-Ali 2003, 2013; Budianta 2002, 2012; Flesch- 
enberg and Derichs 2011; Jamal and Langohr 2009; Holike 2011). And studies 
on women’s political rights in China (Edwards 2008; Howell 2003) draw at- 
tention to the latest research questions and theoretical approaches. For in- 
stance, how loud are women’s voices in the political arena of autocracies and 
hybrid regimes, where there is no egalitarian political culture, if they are al- 
lowed to articulate themselves as political subjects at all? 

Al-Ali analyzes women’s movements in the Middle East and points out their 
close affiliation with nationalist movements and their common political strug- 
gle against the repression of civil society and authoritarian structures (Al-Ali 
2003, 2013). Women political activists in the Middle East, according to Al- 
Ali, fight for increased social justice, gender equality, and “their rights and 
political space within a broader civil society” (Al-Ali 2003: 228). They foster 
an egalitarian political culture that depends on the social and political spaces 
constituting civil society, which are restricted by authoritarian regimes. Al- 
Ali’s main idea is that women’s movements in the Middle East mostly fight in 
order to improve their situation, namely, to be able to act politically. This con- 
clusion is in agreement with Jamal and Langohrs assertion that, according to 
the fourth wave World Values Survey, gender attitudes in the Arab world are 
the most inegalitarian in the world (2009: 3; Fish 2002). While focusing on 
Jordan, Morocco, Kuwait, and Yemen, Jamal and Langohr stated that authori- 
tarian regimes could improve the status of women by changing their degree of 
equality in the constitutions, women’s personal status laws, laws against gen- 
der-based violence, or women’s participation in politics and society. Interest- 
ingly, the authors underline the commitment of many unelected leaders to 
greater gender equality in legislation; they found that “unelected leaders are 
often more committed to more egalitarian legislation than members of lower 
houses elected in somewhat free elections” (Jamal and Langohr 2009: 17). 
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They concluded that regimes — not social movements — play central roles in 
advancing the condition of women in Arab countries (Jamal and Langohr 2009: 
31). Their conclusion underlines the specific relation between democratization 
and women’s liberation in the Arab world. It seems that autocracies grant fewer 
political and social rights to women than democracies (Pickel 2013), but this 
general truth may be worth questioning. 

Ellen R. Judd (2002) focuses on the organizational changes concerning 
women’s interests in China and points out that their political activism is di- 
vided between a strong, officially designed party mass organization, the All- 
China Women’s Federation (ACWF), and the more limited, newer women’s 
organizations that began emerging in the 1980s and 1990s. These organizations 
have, according to Judd, an “implicit political agency” and are “symbolically 
important” (2002: 191), even if they do not act primarily for political change. 

Moreover, the increasing diversity among women in Chinese society, espe- 
cially during the years of economic reforms, according to Judd, has led to the 
pluralization and diversification of social interests, increased social differenti- 
ation and stratification, the breakdown of urban-rural barriers, and new forms 
of associational life (2002: 193). Whereas rural migrant women are confronted 
with poor employment conditions, sexual harassment, and urban prejudices, 
urban females who were formerly employed by state and collective enterprises 
before the reforms were established were confronted with age and gender dis- 
crimination in the free labor market. Finally, female sex workers in the grow- 
ing Chinese sex industry were confronted with male violence, sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, and economic exploitation (see Judd 2002: 194). Some of 
these issues made it onto the agenda of the ACWF, which Judd described as 
“the best placed of all women’s organizations to influence policy-making” 
(2002: 207) for its location in the party structure. As a result, legislative 
changes that benefit women were introduced. During the reform period the 
political space for non-governmental actors widened. 

The rights of rural Chinese women, their participation in community devel- 
opment, and the effects of changing rural work patterns on the gender division 
of labor have been analyzed since the late 1990s (Judd 1999, 2002, 2007). Ju- 
anhong concludes that the “current educational, scientific, and technical levels 
of our rural women are not sufficient for the requirements of rural 
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modernization; they lag behind that of men” (1999: 56). This reflects the pa- 
triarchal nature of current rural social structures and prejudices against women. 
Women’s political opportunities may increase within authoritarian regimes if 
selectively incorporated into state projects, for instance, via women’s party or- 
ganizations. 

The different elements of citizenship — civil, political, and social rights — 
did not develop linearly; rather, their evolution was a variable and contingent 
process. In an overview on Latin American development in the twentieth cen- 
tury, Dore (2000) correctly finds that these processes must be analyzed in a 
historical and cultural-specific manner if the democratic developments are to 
be understood. 


7.2 Women’s representation and participation 


Many recent studies on women’s political representation look at African coun- 
tries (Bauer and Britton 2006). Moreover, authoritarian regimes are the topic 
of more general analytical approaches (Bauer and Tremblay 2011). Does a 
high number of women representatives in national parliaments improve the 
situation of women in these countries? Does a high number of women repre- 
sentatives in parliament indicate increased women’s participation? Does it 
point to shifting social hierarchies between the sexes (Burnet 2008)? 

Studies on women’s representation in Asia want to clarify the complexity 
of gender, politics, and democracy in a very diverse region (Fleschenberg and 
Derichs 2011). How did failed democratization and authoritarian regression in 
Asia influence gender relations? The role of heterogeneous identity politics is 
important to understand the specific discussion of women’s rights and religious 
standards (Holike 2011). How could women seek representation and participa- 
tion, taking into account their diversity, age, ethnicity, and socioeconomic sta- 
tus (Fleschenberg and Derichs 2011: 2)? Case studies on Malaysia (Budianta 
2012) and Cambodia (Chap 2011) show how specific hurdles to women’s po- 
litical representation are supported by a network of patriarchal, sexist, and 
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authoritarian structures, which impact the motivation and the chances of 
women’s participation and representation. 

The service of well-known women acting as political leaders in Asia, such 
as Megawati Sukarnoputri or Aung San Suu Kyi, is judged differently. Some 
authors see them as being the “main feminist issue,’ whereas others do not 
consider these chairwomen an “indication of feminist advances” in the region 
(Budianta 2002: 143). But, as Fleschenberg and Derichs state: 


“[T]he importance of visible and audible women politicians and women activists cannot 
be underestimated, because they open up the political space for other women and even 
grant them socially acceptable access to politics and state institutions in highly gender- 
segregated and/or violent ridden political contexts.” (Fleschenberg and Derichs 2011: 11) 


Studies on women’s representation in Africa paint a different picture. There 
are far fewer leading women from domestic elites, but a high percentage of 
women representatives. With the election of thirty-nine women to the Chamber 
of Deputies in post-genocide Rwanda in 2003, the East African country “dis- 
placed Sweden as the country with the world’s highest percentage of women 
in its lower or single house of parliament” (Longman 2006: 133). High per- 
centages of women’s representation in general lead to increasing gender equal- 
ity over time, which is observable in Scandinavian countries and other Western 
democracies. Secularization, extended welfare states, educational attainment, 
and labor force participation, on the one hand, and women’s pressure groups 
and gender quotas in political parties, on the other, are seen as promoting such 
development (Dahlerup 2004; cited in Bauer and Britton 2006: 1). But case 
studies on Rwanda show that the meaning of the increasing participation of 
women in politics and the increasing representation of women in national par- 
liaments for authoritarian, single-party states is unclear (Longman 2006; Bur- 
net 2008). Burnet explores the dramatic increase in women’s participation in 
public life and representation in governance and the increasing authoritarian- 
ism of the Rwandan state under the guise of “democratization.” She concludes 
that while women’s participation has increased for the time being, their ability 
to influence policy making has decreased. However, increased female repre- 
sentation in government in the long-term could transform over time political 
subjectivity and pave the way for their meaningful participation in a genuine 
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democracy (Burnet 2008: 361). When the leading party Rwandan Patriotic 
Front (RPF) linked gender to nationalism, women began influencing the char- 
acter and content of political debates, and this linkage contributed to the trans- 
formation of the collective cultural imagination of wives and daughters into a 
wider range of social and political agency (Burnet 2008: 386). 

The questions that have emerged in recent case studies on women’s repre- 
sentation in autocracies have been discussed within feminist political theory 
for a long time. Here, the presence of women in national parliaments is the first 
step toward female representation, and is followed by women’s political agen- 
cies and the systematic integration of gender equality into the political process. 
At the same time, feminist scholars criticized essentialist categories of (gender) 
identity in concepts of representation and refer to the diversity of needs and 
interests among women (Squires 2007). 


8. Privacy and authoritarianism 


Degrees of privacy in authoritarian regimes are indicators of the freedom to 
engage in resistance. At the same time, power relations and hierarchies within 
families and between genders can stabilize and legitimize autocratic rule (cf. 
Wilde’s contribution in this volume). This chapter will thus concentrate on fa- 
milial and gender relations and the degrees of privacy in authoritarian regimes. 
When considering gender relations, the focus will be on family policy, house- 
holds, domestic violence, divorce, and abortion rights in autocracies. The 
knowledge at the core of feminist criticism, for Molyneux, is the “private or 
reproductive sphere, lying at the interface between state and civil society ... 
the social terrain upon which gender divisions and inequalities are constituted” 
(Molyneux 2000: 34). This also means that one has to look behind the natural- 
ization of gender relations and work within the private sphere, which continues 
to be a central aim of women’s movements until today. Authoritarian regimes 
often referred to the traditional family order (and thus gender) as metaphors 
for their government. At the core of authoritarian legitimation strategy is the 
construction of an ideal society by means of the ideal family. Women’s 
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reproductive rights contradict such strategies. For example, one of General Pi- 
nochet’s last acts of legislation was a constitutional change aiming to enshrine 
the principle of protecting life in order to stop the liberalization of abortion law 
(Molyneux 2000: 62). 

Studies on the operation of gender relations within the state, such as those 
on family policy, show developments within various authoritarian regimes and 
how different role models contribute to the stabilization or destabilization of 
those regimes. Recent case studies on Latin American countries and their trans- 
formations give an overview of the constellation of public and private spheres, 
changing gender relations, and feminist policies (Haas 2010; Macdonald and 
Mills 2010). Family and body politics in Arab countries show that in spite of 
granted suffrage rights, women are often discriminated against by the state in 
their private life (Manea 2011). Studies on the politics of gender relations in 
family and society show how women’s organizations can interact with women 
representatives to change legislation in order to improve women’s power 
within these relations (Britton 2006; Disney 2006; Schafer 2012). Central is- 
sues are households and property rights within marriages and families, divorce, 
domestic violence, and abortion rights. 

Recent research on the impact of family law reforms on gender relations is 
especially focused on African, Arab, and Latin American countries. Disney 
focuses on the Mozambique Family Law of 2004. The Mozambique Parlia- 
ment had one of the highest percentages of women representatives in the 2000s 
but one of the lowest gender development indexes (Disney 2006: 31). On the 
one hand, the family law challenged traditional family structures by overturn- 
ing patriarchal privilege and shared property within the family, reforming di- 
vorce, and acknowledging non-civil marriages (Disney 2006: 44ff.). On the 
other, it acknowledged the cultural diversity of Mozambique, which Disney 
discusses using the example of polygamy: the family law does not judge po- 
lygamy but tries to protect the rights of women and children of polygamous 
marriages (Disney 2006: 48). During the transition from a one-party state to a 
liberal-democratic state, the family law has established women’s legal equality 
and expanded their power in family and society. Women representatives’ in- 
teraction with women’s organizations in civil society has been crucial to initi- 
ate and push through the reform (Disney 2006: 53). 
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Other studies identify sexual violence (and the racialization of sexual vio- 
lence) as the crucial point of putting women’s rights on the political agenda 
and negotiating gender equality as well as equality in general terms (Budianta 
2012: 162; Dhawan 2013). 


9. Socioeconomic development and gender equality 


The persistence of authoritarian regimes relies on cultural and political atti- 
tudes and economic conditions. This part will focus on the relation between 
socioeconomic development and gender equality in authoritarian regimes and 
how the role of women changes as societies develop economically. Inglehart 
and Norris (2003) argue that better education, work outside the home, smaller 
families, and the right to vote are all features of industrialized countries. Put 
simply, economic changes result in attitude shifts. This evidence is contra- 
dicted by recent studies on Arab countries (Jamal and Langohr 2009). 

Economic benefits, (higher) education, knowledge, and the improvement of 
skills and confidence all serve to empower women, which can result in their 
political demands for more power within the family and society as well as pol- 
itical rights and political representation (Ong 1991; Chap 2011; Kreile 2012; 
Pickel 2013). 

Dictatorships are sometimes associated with the transition to neoliberalism, 
which Molyneux (2000: 63) calls a “new political economy” of dictatorship. 
She finds that the burden of restructuring the economy fell disproportionately 
on poor women, which led to radical criticism by feminist economists like Di- 
ane Elson (1991). 

In consideration of the dynamic effects of gender inequality in socioeco- 
nomic terms, the research focused on women’s activism in economic crises. 
Even when connected to traditional family models emphasizing “motherhood, 
nutrition of the family and charity” (West and Blumberg 1991: 15; cited in 
Budianta 2012: 152), women’s activism in economic crises questions the male 
breadwinner model, which Budianta identified as taking place during Indone- 
sia’s post-1998 democratization, the “reformasi years” (Budianta 2012: 152- 
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158). Here, Budianta sees motherhood as a “discursive strategy [which] was 
not only adopted in the face of state paternalism and militarism, but also makes 
activism more acceptable to a wider spectrum of women” (Budianta 2012: 
158). 

Finally, the case of state socialism illustrates the persisting traditional gen- 
der order despite more socioeconomic equality between the sexes. State social- 
ism proposed to remove the basis of the traditional gender order by giving 
women new rights and the means to achieve economic autonomy through em- 
ployment, as Molyneux (2000a) points out in her case study on the Cuban 
women’s party organization Federaciön de Mujeres Cubanas (FMC). Cuban 
socialism, according to Molyneux, changed social relations, mobilized women 
into considerable activity in public life, and thus “created a distinctive kind of 
women’s movement, albeit one that was a creature of the state” (Molyneux 
2000a: 313). But the social division of labor with its unequal gender order 
never changed, causing feminists to criticize the gender policies of Cuban so- 
cialism for maintaining patriarchal privileges, sexual inequality, and machismo 
and for lacking the aim of real social transformation (Molyneux 2000a: 314). 


10. Civil society and the family 


The family is also subject to the structures of dominance and subordination 
within the prevailing gender relations (see, e.g., Ostner 1997; Ginsbourg 2005; 
Hagemann 2008: 33ff.); moreover, queer theory identifies the family as a site 
of heteronormativity. Sänger rejects the mere integration ofthe family and the 
private in general, stressing the “relational dimension of the relationship be- 
tween private and public” (2007: 19; translation by authors). In other words, 
the two spheres do not have to be protected from each other, but rather have to 
be regularly questioned regarding social domination and power relations. In 
the end, it is “the question of the separation of the spheres of the private and 
the public itself [that becomes] the subject of democratic decisions” (Klein 
2001, 194-195; translation by authors; cf. Cohen and Arato 1992; cf. 
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Habermas 1992). Therefore, including the family into a definition of civil so- 
ciety is not without controversy, not even in feminist theory. 

From a gender perspective, the arguments presented above challenge the 
conventional definition of “civil society.” To overcome such gender blindness, 
it is suggested that the private, and the family in particular, be included in the 
definition of “civil society” (cf. Phillips 2002: 74-75). Numerous authors, 
among them Habermas (1992), have consequently included the family into 
their concept of civil society. Cohen and Arato (1992: 631) even perceive the 
family as a “key institution in civil society,” where autonomous individuals are 
able to develop “civic virtue and responsibility” (see also Cohen 1993). Yet, 
Cohen (1993) sought to reformulate the liberal core of the private without its 
gender-hierarchical connotations in order to do justice to the existing differ- 
ences between the two spheres. 

Reflecting on these different perspectives of the family, privacy, and the 
opportunities and challenges of civil society in terms of familial, gendered, and 
heteronormative structures and relations clarifies the importance of family and 
gender policy in authoritarian regimes: on the one hand, family is a central 
issue used to legitimate “natural” hierarchies and on the other it is a potential 
place to develop confrontation, e.g., if women have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in politics and society, they have the opportunity to develop spaces of 
political opposition and resistance. 


11. Gender, citizenship, and discursive practices in 
non-democratic regimes 


This section connects questions about the public sphere and discourses and 
thus focuses on political culture in authoritarian regimes. We will ask if and 
how relations of power and social inequality are dealt with by those regimes in 
public and society, and which discursive constructions of gendered subjects 
can be analyzed in constitutional texts, laws, political programs, and the media. 
Which underlying conflicts can be identified? 
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An examination ofthe discursive practices of authoritarian regimes requires 
further discussion of the concept of the public. Underlying Wilde’s approach, 
which is being applied here, is the concept of the “plural public” by Hannah 
Arendt. The concept of the plural public sphere as a basis for political and free 
discussions was developed by Arendt based on her analysis of totalitarian re- 
gimes (Arendt 1986; cf. Wilde in this volume). For Arendt, the destruction of 
public space and pluralism between people is a central feature of total domina- 
tion; therefore, the following question arises when exploring authoritarian re- 
gimes: To what degree is the public space restricted and what niches exist? It 
is therefore important to clarify not only the concept of the public but also the 
concept of discourse. Discourses — assuming a genealogical, Foucault-oriented 
basis — are not necessarily associated with a democratic or plural public. In- 
stead, they describe the development and generation of knowledge and a con- 
cept of society in view of a good political order or gender relations. This occurs 
in different social and state realms, such as in various scientific disciplines via 
the development of certain knowledge systems, which in turn can have an im- 
pact on (civil) societal notions of order and government practices. Against 
which background do individual, familial, and societal concepts of society de- 
velop? 


12. Individual predispositions and political culture: 
gender roles and gender relations under 
authoritarian rules 


For the analysis of gender relations, the processes in societies under authori- 
tarian governance are important features. Definitions of authoritarianism fol- 
lowing Linz (2000) emphasize dominating diffuse mentalities and the lack of 
extensive and intensive political mobilization. The analysis of social processes, 
social sites of power, and social power relations makes it necessary to take a 
closer look at the relations of individuals, society, and state and their gender 
impacts. Thus, it is necessary to pay attention to recent research on authoritar- 
ianism in the field of political psychology (Stenner 2005, 2009; Feldman 
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2003). Some aspects of this political-psychological approach continue 
thoughts of the classic study of Adorno et. al. “The Authoritarian Personality. 
Studies on Prejudice” in political culture research (Rippl, Seipel, and 
Kindervater 2000; Rensmann, Hagemann, and Funke 2011). For instance, 
what does the intolerance of social diversity mean for women’s rights, 
women’s amount of freedom, and the formation of gender images and role 
models? Do inegalitarian attitudes affect gender outcomes, and if so, how? 
Prejudice and intolerance, especially against homosexuals, are related to au- 
thoritarian tendencies within the theoretical framework of authoritarianism and 
the authoritarian personality. Regarding authoritarian tendencies in democra- 
cies, traditional gender role models are a central feature, for instance, in right- 
wing party programs. However, conservatism does not automatically mean au- 
thoritarianism. According to Stenner, authoritarianism is the “predisposition to 
intolerance of difference that somehow brings together certain traits: obedience 
to authority, moral absolutism, intolerance and punitiveness toward dissidents 
and deviants, racial and ethnic prejudice” (Stenner 2009: 142). 

For Stenner, authoritarianism is a timeless individual predisposition influ- 
encing individual attitudes and social behavior. It is fueled by a longing for 
“common authority (oneness) and shared values (sameness)” (Stenner 2009: 
143). There are other personal predispositions like “openness to experience ... 
verbal ability ... intelligence and knowledge” (Stenner 2009: 145), which are 
all influenced by education and social surroundings (these may also reduce 
authoritarian predispositions). But she underlines that in the end authoritarian- 
ism is a “normative ‘worldview’ about the social value of obedience and con- 
formity” (Stenner 2009: 143) and is therefore much more than a personal dis- 
taste. Even more, some expressions of authoritarianism, such as racial intoler- 
ance, have to be analyzed according to definite social and historical conditions: 
“TA]lthough I have argued that authoritarianism is a universal phenomenon 
that always produces the same characteristic attitudes ... those same inclina- 
tions are bound to be expressed somewhat differently by majority and minority 
respondents” (Stenner 2009: 150). Whereas Stenner underlines authoritarian- 
ism as a universal and timeless individual predisposition, Rippl et al. claim that 
the appearance of authoritarianism depends on family socialization, class, and 
cultural background (Rippl, Kindervater, and Seipel 2000: 24ff.; for the 
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context of class, see Hopf 2000; for cultural background, see Lederer 2000 and 
Meloen 2000; for an international comparative perspective, see Rensmann, 
Hagemann, and Funke 2011: 199ff.). 

In an attempt to distinguish between conservatism and authoritarianism, 
Stenner sees one of the main differences as related to the perception of social 
change. Authoritarianism is not aversion to social change; on the contrary, it 
may even claim to bring about social change. Stenner’s ideas are quite con- 
vincing, as they confirm the results of other branches of political science re- 
search. Although a look at the broad research on fascist movements may be 
sufficient, Behrends (2012) provides a current and compact overview. Political 
scientists should thus not be at all surprised by Stenner’s results that “authori- 
tarians are perfectly willing to embrace massive social change in pursuit of 
greater oneness and sameness” (Stenner 2009: 155). So, one problem with the 
research on authoritarianism seems to be a kind of mutual blindness — within 
the discipline of political science as well as interdisciplinary perspectives. 

Other core elements of authoritarianism are social threats and fears. Threat 
activates authoritarianism (Feldman 2003); it can also reveal authoritarian 
tendencies within democracies. The perceived threat of homosexual marriage 
and gay adoption has been used to measure authoritarian effects in the USA 
and to analyze which political forces benefit from increasing public fears 
(Weiler and Hetherington 2013). 

Regarding the research history of dictatorships, autocracies, and authoritar- 
ian regimes, the central categorization and thus the core distinction is between 
dictatorships and democracies. Political science autocracy research has tradi- 
tionally focused on how dictatorships prevail and the kinds of structures that 
may support dictatorship. In distinguishing and comparing patterns of rule, 
political science has developed at least two perspectives that can be summa- 
rized as “Leviathan” versus “Behemoth” (Behrends 2012: 10). Both perspec- 
tives emerged with a strong desire to explain the twentieth century totalitarian 
dictatorships in Europe: Hitler’s National Socialist Germany and Stalin’s So- 
viet Union. Both perspectives apply the concepts of “Leviathan” and “Behe- 
moth” to comprehend the state. Both perspectives still shed light on analytic 
categories of autocracy research. According to the first classical political the- 
ory, national socialism is explained by Behrends using the “Leviathan” model 
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of Ernst Fraenkel, who in Der Doppelstaat distinguished between the 
“Normenstaat’ and the “Mafnahmenstaat” — the latter being characteristic of 
national socialist dictatorship. The second classical political theory is Franz 
Neumann’s “Behemoth.” Neumann argues that there is no state but an unruly 
collection of different kinds of authorities such as leaders, parties, and the 
army. For Neumann, national socialism is a new kind of rule that destroys the 
state and ignores frontiers between state and society. Neumann’s perspective 
influenced Arendt’s studies on totalitarianism (Behrends 2012: 12), whose 
view of destroyed privacy and destroyed social structures in totalitarianism has 
recently been reviewed by Wilde (2012) in an examination of the destruction 
of political spaces as spaces of individual freedom and political agency. 

When examining gender relations and the processes of how gendered hier- 
archies are established and legitimated in civil society within authoritarian re- 
gimes, referring to a Gramscian concept of civil society is productive, as was 
shown earlier in this text. This allows us to question the development of sub- 
altern counterpublics (Fraser 1997) and to analytically frame the question of 
struggle and conflict within civil society as discourses. 


13. Civil society and/or the state — promoting or 
impeding gender equality? 


Another branch of feminist theory examines the gendered and dominant state 
and its relation to civil society: “Civil society has no meaning unless it is con- 
ceived of in relation to the state” (Reverter-Bafion 2006: 9). Initially, feminist 
theorists as well as the protagonists of the new women’s liberation move- 
ment(s) perceived the state mainly as a power authority responsible for the 
maintenance of the hierarchical gender relations (cf. Phillips 2002: 84). Ac- 
cording to the advocates of this “interdependentist position,” the state appears 
to be the “maximum representative of the patriarchal system” (Reverter-Bafion 
2006: 20), while civil society holds a positive connotation. From a gender per- 
spective, though, the state is not only an instrument of domination and power, 
but also an authority of redistribution, and can therefore be used to promote 
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gender equality (cf. Phillips 2002: 82). From an “interventionist position” (Re- 
verter-Bafion 2006: 20), the state should promote gender equality and also take 
regulatory measures in relation to civil society. Therefore, the state not only 
has legislative means at its disposal, but can also exert influence via redistrib- 
utive measures (Reverter-Bafion 2006: 21), e.g., in the context of civil society 
it could refuse to subsidize anti-women organizations, as proposed by Okin 
(2002: 183; cf. Reverter-Bafion 2006: 21). For gender democracy, it is not 
about “less” state, but about “which state” (cf. Sauer 2004). Sauer’s dictum can 
also be applied to civil society: from a gender perspective, it is not automati- 
cally about “more” civil society but about “what civil society.” 

From a feminist perspective, civil society also has to measure to what extent 
gender as a structural category (as well as other social structural categories 
such as ethnicity or class) influences citizen participation. Even civil society is 
gendered. Compared to the state, civil society does not always perform better 
in terms of gender democracy, especially because anti-discriminatory legal 
provisions often only partially extend to civil society structures (see Phillips 
2002: 81). 


14. State formation 


To understand gender-state relations, one must study the social dimensions of 
state power. The state’s legislation as well as social and economic policies play 
important roles in the public order, private affairs, family life, and individual 
relationships. Law, social welfare, and economic and social policy influence 
social norms, which may also be regulated (see following chapters). Studies 
on state formation as a gendered process show how social processes and gender 
relations effect transitions to authoritarian regimes and then to democracies. 
For instance, the examination of state formation in Latin America, both com- 
paratively and historically, identifies moments of transition in which gender 
relations were significant factors or changed significantly (Dore and Molyneux 
2000). Women’s movements, for instance, have contributed to ending military 
rule (Molyneux 2000: 63). These processes of democratization and the 
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different ways gender-state relations may alter state formation itself are of in- 
terest not only in the Latin American region but also in Arab countries (Manea 
2011: 18ff.). 

Gender research is inspired by Foucault’s work on the social and decentered 
dimensions of power. The ideal society of authoritarian states involves uni- 
formity — an idea which trickles down to the ideal family. Studies on populist 
and socialist governments show how the climate of political mobilization af- 
fects political activism and the rights of women. According to Molyneux, pop- 
ulist governments in Latin America not only appealed to women as political 
subjects but also continued to support traditional family values, i.e., female 
dependency, service, and subordination (Molyneux 2000: 56), thus maintain- 
ing the gender order. Moreover, some regimes “used familial and patriarchal 
symbolism as metaphors of state rule” (Molyneux 2000: 57). Military rule is 
exemplary in this regard, as Molyneux convincingly describes. Military rule is 
a gendered rule of domination, which produces gendered forms of resistance. 
Feminists are born enemies of military rule, because they threaten the state 
order by criticizing naturalized gender roles and family values. Feminists are 
considered subversive and are targeted by the state, which leads to torture in 
the form of sexual abuse and erotized violence against prisoners. In the view 
of the military, the family should produce obedient citizens. Authority should 
be restored through retraditionalized, privatized families (Molyneux 2000: 62). 
The contradiction was the state’s claim to form and control such ostensible 
private spaces. 

Studies on democratization and gender relations indicate the complexity of 
the relationship between state and society and their interactions. Valiente 
(2003) focuses on the state’s influence on the feminist movement and its or- 
ganizational features, goals, and strategies in Spain. Following Joan Scott’s 
call to examine the mutual construction of gender and politics, Dore (2000) 
frames the (gendered) state formation in Latin America in a gendered historical 
perspective. She points out that there was no linear development in de-coloni- 
zation and liberalization (Dore 2000: 26). According to her historical overview 
of the nineteenth century state formation, “[I]t was the rise of organizations of 
and for women — feminist organizations — around the turn of the twentieth 
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century that pushed states to move more consistently in the direction of dis- 
mantling patriarchal privileges” (Dore 2000: 26). 


15. Conclusion and outlook 


In accordance with Wilde, we positioned civil society at the analytical core of 
our research on authoritarian regimes. Hence our literature review looked at 
civil society and its relation to gender and authoritarian regimes. We identified 
central analytical approaches and policy fields to help to crystallize further re- 
search aims; our review also contributes to comprehensive research on the 
maintenance of dominance and the establishment of hierarchies in authoritar- 
ian regimes and their societies. 

After examining recent research on civil society, gender, and authoritarian 
regimes, we found four main fields of interest for further research: Does gender 
equality play an important role in authoritarian strategies of establishing and 
maintaining power? How do differences and hierarchies within civil society 
influence its function in authoritarian regimes? How is female opposition 
against authoritarian regimes organized and subsequently treated? Finally, 
how do authoritarian and hybrid regimes differ with regard to gender hierar- 
chies and gender equality? 

The first research question — Does gender equality play an important role in 
authoritarian strategies of establishing and maintaining power and how does 
this happen? — can be elaborated to include the following questions: How does 
the political representation of women change gender hierarchies in authoritar- 
ian regimes? What roles do women, women’s movements, women’s organiza- 
tions, and women politicians have in transition processes from dictatorship to 
democracy and vice versa? Which variables cause gender policy improvements 
under authoritarian regimes and within transformation processes? To which 
degree does the success of women’s organizations depend on the support of 
the (authoritarian) state and how do authoritarian states improve the status of 
women? And, in this context, which long-term consequences are the result of 
the gender policies of state socialism? 
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The second question — How do differences and hierarchies within civil so- 
ciety influence its role and function in authoritarian regimes? — can be elabo- 
rated to include the following questions: Is there a certain quality ofor acertain 
place for the struggle against gender injustice and for gender equality under 
authoritarian rule? Which insights can we gain on the effects of hierarchies 
within civil society, on its strategies and their success? 

An elaboration of the third research question — How is female opposition 
against authoritarian regimes organized and subsequently treated? — would in- 
clude all questions concerning the situation of females and feminist opposition 
under authoritarian rule. Where is there space to develop opposition in general 
and feminist opposition in particular? Furthermore, we have to take a closer 
look at the diversity of women in authoritarian regimes and how such diversity 
influences the participation and representation of women. How common are, 
for instance, social justice and gender justice as political aims? Which factors 
that work for an egalitarian political culture can be identified within civil soci- 
ety? 

Questions concerning the comparison of gender relations and civil society 
in authoritarian and hybrid regimes could include analyses of gender discrim- 
ination, the legal position of women, sexual exploitation, and sexualized vio- 
lence. For further comparison, the identification of collective images of 
women, wives, and daughters in authoritarian regimes, and discursive practices 
of forming gender-related knowledge and hierarchies and how they differ over 
time seems fruitful. These questions would take into consideration not only 
democracies and authoritarian regimes but also different autocracies and their 
developments over time. 

Following these four analytical approaches not only contributes to empirical 
knowledge about gender relations, discursive practices, civil society, and fam- 
ily and women’s rights in authoritarian regimes, but also to the further devel- 
opment of the political theory of authoritarianism. These analytical approaches 
could — so we assume — be part of a prolific interdependency between empirical 
studies and theoretical considerations. 

Civil society plays an ambivalent role in the stabilization and alteration of 
authoritarian and hybrid regimes. In this field of research, regardless of 
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approach, we will have to deal with an underlying question concerning democ- 
racy theory: Is gender justice an indispensable democratic feature? 
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If Not for Democracy, for What? 
Civil Society in Authoritarian Settings 


Annette Zimmer 


1. Introduction 


During the last years, no concept in the social sciences has drawn as much 
attention in politics and the media as that of civil society. The reasons for this 
are varied and are closely linked to the rediscovery of civil society due to the 
third wave of democratization (Huntington 1991). In particular, the dissident 
movements in Eastern Europe drew on “civil society” as an alternative and 
democratic societal counter model to Soviet-style authoritarianism (Havel and 
Keane 1985; Keane 1998; Klein 2001). Since then the concept of civil society 
has been regarded as a bearer of hope for a renewal of representative democ- 
racies in the north as well as a driving force for pushing back corruption and 
nepotism in young democracies in the south. The emergence of a civil society 
is seen, above all, as an indicator for societal change toward democracy in 
countries where authoritarian structures or one-party governments prevail. 

However, can civil society fulfill all these expectations? Does the emer- 
gence of a civil society, indeed, work as a catalyst for the democratization of 
state and society? And in terms of gender equality, does civil society also pro- 
mote a process of emancipation? This paper discusses these issues by intro- 
ducing civil society as a concept with multiple dimensions and by taking a 
closer look at civil society actors. Subsequently, different functions of civil 
society as mentioned in classic works of political theory and philosophy will 
be presented. Finally, the assumption that civil society and democracy work 
hand in glove will be questioned and it will be discussed whether civil society 
organizations can flourish in the “shadows” of an authoritarian state, without 
preparing the way for democracy. 
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2. Civil society as a multidimensional concept 


2.1 The programmatic, habitual, and area-specific 
dimension of the concept 


Because the term “civil society” is used in a variety of discourses, is colloqui- 
ally popular, and widely used in media and by the general public, it does not 
have a commonly acknowledged definition. In German-speaking countries the 
works of the historian Jürgen Kocka, who contributed considerably to defining 
the term more concisely, are often referred to (Kocka 2008, 2003, 2002). 
Kocka lays out a three-dimensional concept and distinguishes between the nor- 
mative, habitual or behavioristic, and descriptive-analytic components of civil 
society (Kocka 2003, 31; most recently Lauth 2017: 388f.). 

The normative component refers to the programmatic-critical dimension of 
civil society, giving a theoretical foundation to political and societal participa- 
tion as well as social justice, which is a central concern for political philosophy 
and democracy theory (cf. Kocka 2003: 32). From this perspective civil society 
is “a part of a comprehensive plan or project ... , which since the age of the 
Enlightenment and until today has remained partly incomplete” (Kocka 2003: 
33). Thus, civil society stands for a more participative democracy as well as 
for a critical position regarding the status quo: The term is a synonym for a 
forward-looking program aiming at a continuous enhancement and deepening 
of democracy, including social justice and gender equality, and has unmistak- 
ably a normative as well as a programmatic orientation. 

The habitual component of civil society refers to a certain type of social 
interaction, namely “civilized” interaction in the quite literal sense as peaceful 
and compromise-oriented interaction. “Civility” is the main characteristic of 
this society. The political framework is also characterized by “civility” and 
supports such civilized interaction. It has rules and regulations such as consti- 
tutional human and civil rights; it guarantees equality before the law, the right 
of assembly, and the right to be politically active; it enables the individual to 
lead a dignified life above the poverty line (Rucht 2009: 88); and, last but not 
least, it provides equal opportunities in terms of gender mainstreaming. 
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Whereas the normative component of civil society, with its project or program- 
matic approach, tends to focus on the macro-level of state and society, the ha- 
bitual component mainly refers to the micro-level. Each individual is requested 
to show civil virtues and act as a “citoyen,” in other words, to disregard indi- 
vidual interests and to reject particularism in favor of the common good. Civil 
society, in this interpretation, is a synonym for “democracy as a way of life” 
and provides sense and identity. 


Figure 1: Civil society as a concept with multiple dimensions 
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The third dimension of civil society is actor-centered and refers to specifically 
acting individuals, groups, and organizations. These actors are engaged in as- 
sociations, networks, informal groups, social relations, and non-governmental 
organizations (Kocka 2002: 16), which in their totality form the base or infra- 
structure of civil society. The focus here is on civil society as an expression of 
societal self-organization. These organizations or groups are proactive and 
self-organized in a social “sphere or area which, in the case of a modern and 
differentiated society, lies somewhere between state, economy, and private 
sphere” (Kocka 2002: 17). Civil society is thus an “intermediate sphere” of 
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societal self-organization. This sphere is structured by a multitude of initia- 
tives, groups, and organizations that “incorporate” the individual into society 
by bundling their interests and concerns, which are then publicly voiced and 
promoted in politics and integrated into the state and governmental administra- 
tion. From this historical and modernization-biased perspective, civil society 
is the result of processes of societal modernization and functional differentia- 
tion. A modern “civil society” emerged from these processes at the beginning 
of the industrial revolution and still keeps its formative influence today. From 
this perspective, civil society is a synonym for the “intermediate sphere” of 
societal self-organization beyond mere family-centered or clan-based organi- 
zational structures. The question remains if or to what extent this associational 
sphere which emerged in modern history and which is often referred to as the 
“third sector” may contribute to the development as well as the consolidation 
and deepening of democracy. Only further empirical and contextual research 
and an analysis of the respective civil society actors, their objectives, and their 
actions might give satisfactory answers. 


2.2 Civil society actors 


Unquestionably, civil society shows a very refined actor spectrum. At the cen- 
ter of media and general public attention are the prominent and often charis- 
matic personalities who get involved in civil society movements through word 
and deed, sometimes even risking their lives, to denounce mismanagement and 
grievances locally and internationally, to get involved in the resolution of po- 
litical conflicts, and to become active for the purpose of a fairer and also more 
democratic society. Nobel Peace laureate Wangari Maathai (2004), the envi- 
ronmental activist and women’s rights campaigner from Kenya, or the Chinese 
human rights activist Liu Xiaobo (2010) come to mind, but equally worth men- 
tioning is the Russian activist group Pussy Riot. In addition to the prominent 
individuals mentioned above, all those citizens who stand up for their beliefs 
and protest against grievances and shortcomings are important actors of civil 
society and hence contribute substantially to public civility. 
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Other salient actors of civil society are social movements that often emerge 
when central challenges and social problems are overlooked, not considered, 
or even consciously ignored by politicians. A classic example of this is the 
suffragette movement which exerted itself at the beginning of the twentieth 
century in particular in the USA and in Great Britain with protest actions and 
demonstrations for women’s suffrage. The environmental movement of the 
1980s in Germany and worldwide can also be cited in this context. At that time, 
the demands of environmental activists for sustainable economic and energy 
policies met with a complete lack of understanding from both parties and trade 
unions. In the 1970s and 80s, the new women’s movement, with spectacular 
actions and initiatives, put gender equality on the political agenda: the task was 
to promote gender equality by highlighting gender inequality in both the public 
sphere and the private sphere of the family. Even civil disobedience was used 
as a means and the movement contributed considerably to a thorough modern- 
ization of societal relations (Gerhard 2008). Findings of the research into civil 
movements, such as the labor, women’s, One World, or Kinderladen move- 
ments, show that numerous initiatives and organizations spring up in the wake 
of a civil movement and a kind of civil society movement milieu eventually 
emerges. These networks, which are based on mutual contacts between indi- 
vidual activists or organizations, might intensify at any time, and in case of, 
say, an environmental disaster, can be mobilized. The formation of organiza- 
tions, however, is usually followed by processes of stabilization and institu- 
tionalization. The movements’ organizations become increasingly detached 
from their supporting milieu, more professional, and, in order to ensure their 
existence, increasingly rely on resources other than the voluntary work of sym- 
pathizers and activists. The gradual institutionalization and professionalization 
of social movements is a ubiquitous phenomenon (Joachim 2014). These ac- 
tivist movements successively develop into professionally working organiza- 
tions, which, while maintaining their original objectives and their public inter- 
est orientation, increasingly adopt those structures and processes typical for 
organizations with a commercial orientation (Zimmer 2014: 173). 

Besides individuals and social movements, a civil society comprises “vol- 
untary groups” or associations that unite citizens with a common goal or 
“merely” for purposes such as socializing, common sporting activities, or to 
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play music. Membership in such voluntary groups is the most common form 
of civil society activity worldwide. Numerically speaking, civil society as an 
intermediate social sphere is dominated by such voluntary groups. In Germany 
alone there are more than 600,000 voluntary associations (Priemer et al. 2017) 
having the fiscal status of nonprofit organizations with the purpose of the com- 
mon good. Since the middle of the 1970s, a boom in the foundation of civil 
society organizations can be observed on a worldwide scale. This “associa- 
tional revolution” (Salamon 1994) still continues. These organizations distin- 
guish themselves from commercial enterprises or state authorities through a 
number of structural-specific features. For instance, they generally do not as- 
sume tasks of public authority, as it is the case with the police, and their organ- 
izational structure and governance is less hierarchical than government agen- 
cies. They differ from commercial enterprises inasmuch as they are subject to 
the “nonprofit constraint,” which means that profits are allowed but cannot be 
distributed to stakeholders; rather, they must be reinvested in line with the or- 
ganization’s commitment to the common good. Multi-functionality is another 
structural feature of these organizations. 

Civil society organizations as voluntary associations evade, at least par- 
tially, the functional differentiation of the modern age. They interact with var- 
ious environments, adopting in each case specific functions. As voluntary as- 
sociations where like-minded individuals gather under one umbrella, they con- 
tribute to the social integration of individuals and groups with their specific 
concerns and problems into society. The working men’s organizations that 
emerged at the end of the nineteenth century in coal mining communities are a 
classic example. These organizations, typical for the then-booming industrial 
regions, substantially contributed to the integration of a newly arrived work- 
force. Nowadays local immigrant organizations have a similar function, 
namely the integration of foreign nationals into society while maintaining the 
customs and traditions of their respective home countries. The emergence of 
voluntary associations might also be the result of perceived public deficiencies 
and shortcomings, which are to be relieved or eliminated. Nearly all charitable 
organizations which provide social services are to be mentioned in this context. 
Worldwide the overwhelming majority of institutions dealing with social care 
are rooted in civil society. The existence of many hospitals, orphanages, or 
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institutions for the needy, for childcare, for women’s refuge centers, etc., orig- 
inate from the initiatives of caring citizens. Nowadays these initiatives are usu- 
ally fully professionalized service providers and social conglomerates that 
compete with state organizations or profit-oriented companies in the expand- 
ing global market for social services. 


Figure 2: Multi-functionality of civil society organizations 


Social Integration 


Service Production 


Interest Representation / Lobbying 


In spite of this market orientation, many of these social service providers still 
see themselves as lobbyists for their respective clientele. The representation of 
the interests of members as well as third parties is another common feature of 
civil society organizations. As outlined above many voluntary associations are 
established in order to advocate the common goals of their members and to 
change the governmental and administrative policies that appear to be neglect- 
ing certain issues and are not adequately providing related public services or 
general welfare. Today the initially critical or negative position toward the 
state has mostly given way to relations based on partnership, which might be 
described as a “third-party government,” where private nonprofit organizations 
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and government agencies cooperate in the provision of a wide spectrum of ser- 
vices (Zimmer 2010). 

The question whether and to what extent civil society organizations actually 
fulfill their objectives, which range from lobbying to societal integration and 
even to the provision of services for members and/or third parties can only be 
answered by means of an empirical, context-specific analysis of that particular 
civil society organization. Retrospectively, however, it appears that many civil 
society organizations since their foundation have gone through a process of 
consolidation, institutionalization, and increasing economization and that the 
initial driving forces behind the emergence of a civil society organization have 
lost impetus in favor of organizational factors and goals such as ensuring the 
organization’s future and growth. Local sports clubs, for instance, want to 
maintain their image as member’s organizations that facilitate sports activities 
for everyone, including the young and financially disadvantaged, but competi- 
tion with alternative sport facilities might cause them to lose sight of their so- 
cial and civil societal mission in order to secure their own future financially. 
This gradual shift in priorities can be observed in all established civil society 
organizations to a certain extent but is most evident in the nonprofit providers 
of social services who work in close partnership with the state and its agencies 
in the area of public welfare. Again, whether these organizations form a part 
of civil society remains to be answered empirically. Thus, it might be con- 
cluded that a concise concept of civil society on the meso-level of the organi- 
zation as well as on the micro-level of activists is problematic in terms of its 
use in democracy research and particularly for the empirical measuring of de- 
mocracy (Lauth 2017: 389ff.). In spite of these difficulties, civil society re- 
mains an attractive and very compatible concept for the social sciences. 


3. Civil society as a subject of the social sciences 


Due to its multiple dimensions, the concept of civil society relates to various 
schools and sub-disciplines of the social sciences. Alongside political philoso- 
phy, which analyzes civil society from a societal and democratic-theoretical 
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perspective (Adloff 2005; Klein 2001), research on participation and volun- 
teering (Priller 2011; Vetter and Remer-Bolow 2017) examines empirically the 
extent, intensity, and forms of civil societal activity covering a wide spectrum 
of activities and organizations. This strand of research involves documenting 
civic virtues, from political activities and involvement in sport clubs to the so- 
cial domain of volunteer work, reading newspapers, and voting in elections; 
acts of political disobedience such as sit-ins or public protest are also exam- 
ined. Social capital research, which kicked off with the works of Robert Put- 
nam (1993), also links statements about the existence and intensity of social 
capital to empirically measurable indicators, namely the existence and density 
of voluntary associations as well as the frequency and intensity of civil society 
activity in the form of membership and support of voluntary associations on a 
regional or national scale. The empirical analysis of the infrastructure of civil 
society, which involves recording the size and structure of civil society organ- 
izations, is a central topic of third sector research (Salamon et al. 2004), which 
has become increasingly international since the 1990s.' The administrative sci- 
ence approach, on the other hand, usually examines the size of a specific coun- 
try’s third or nonprofit sector, its structure, and funding, as well as its coexist- 
ence and cooperation with public social service providers; it also asks ques- 
tions concerning governance and management issues (e.g., Simsa et al. 2013; 
Zimmer and Hallmann 2015). In this line of thought, the increasing relevance 
of the civil society sector for the economy and labor market on a worldwide 
scale is investigated, which differs regionally and nationally depending on the 
respective political-economic context. Altogether it becomes clear that the im- 
portance of nonprofit organizations is increasing worldwide, regardless of the 
respective political regime (Salamon 1994; Salamon et al. 2004). 

In this respect, civil society organizations are also relevant within the frame- 
work of policy research. Against the backdrop of the shift from government to 
governance, and from governmental top-down rule to new non-hierarchical 
processes in decision-making and policy implementation involving private ac- 
tors, the importance of civil society organizations and the attention they receive 
in political science has increased significantly. This is particularly true for the 


1 Cf. International Society for Third-Sector Research: http://www. istr.org. 
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social economy and the generation of welfare services in, e.g., hospitals, rehab 
clinics, preschools, or retirement homes (Zimmer and Paul 2018). However, 
the increasing importance of civil society organizations as actors in governance 
arrangements can also be observed in numerous areas of political life and on 
nearly all political levels. This is true for all local, national, European, or inter- 
national contexts. An example of the latter might be a non-governmental or- 
ganization lobbying in New York or Brussels for, e.g., sustainable energy strat- 
egies, a certain immigration policy, or gender equality’ and trying to steer the 
policy-making in its direction. According to this perspective, civil society re- 
search and the traditional research on associations and lobbyism overlap (Zim- 
mer and Speth 2009). 

The multidimensional manifestations of civil society as a normative concept 
and as a public sphere in transition have in recent times come into the focus of 
gender studies (Schwabenland et al. 2016; Hagemann et al. 2008). In this con- 
text, the central question is whether and to what extent civil society promotes 
emancipation and gender equality or if the opposite is true. Does civil society 
actually mirror the inequalities and disadvantages of women inherent in soci- 
ety? Even worse, does it further consolidate and sustain these inequalities and 
disadvantages in a conceptual and de facto sense? Seen positively, more gender 
equality in politics and in the working environment has been achieved by the 
women’s movement and its protagonists. And the fact that the issue of gender 
equality is increasingly on the agenda of international organizations and com- 
mittees can be attributed to worldwide civil society activities mainly by and 
for women. Basically, feminists view civil society critically: although the nat- 
ural foundation of civil life is the private sphere, civil society exists in the pub- 
lic sphere and in opposition to the private sphere of the family. The separation 
between the private and a public sphere is the manifestation of a societal ar- 
rangement or construct and its specifics are the result of a societal moderniza- 
tion process accompanied by industrialization. In a traditional bourgeois soci- 
ety, the private sphere, and the family in particular, is the woman’s domain, 
whereas public life including work, the economy, science, and politics is clas- 
sically assigned to men. In this tradition, women are excluded de facto from 


2 E.g., The European Women’s Lobby: http://www.womenlobby.org/?lang=en 
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civil society, which exists as a public domain beyond the family. Even if this 
description no longer applies literally, the question remains and needs to be 
empirically tested if and to what extent a traditional (civil societal) arrange- 
ment lives on and whether civil society is gendered in a way “where a patriar- 
chal set of gender norms regulates participation and behavior” (Seckinelgin 
2010: 207). Empirical analyses of civil society organizations and women’s in- 
volvement in decision-making as well as of their work relationships and career 
opportunities suggest that traditional behavioral norms and gender stereotypi- 
cal behavioral patterns persist and prevail. Thus, women are involved above 
all in their “traditional” domains, namely, the raising of children, education, 
social issues, and church. Despite the female majority of employees, women 
with leadership positions in civil society organizations are just as few as 
women with leadership positions in the economy (Priller and Zimmer 2017). 
This is to some extent caused by structural factors and to some extent caused 
by qualified women deciding to remain on a middle management level (Zim- 
mer et al. 2017). 

In general, it can be said that civil society actors are the subject oftheoretical 
and empirical analyses from various perspectives of social science. Both sides 
of the political system, namely the input-side which sets the political agenda 
and shapes the decision-making processes, as well as the output-side which 
delivers services partly on order of government agencies, are being examined. 
The fact that civil society organizations are to a great extent providers of public 
services is, however, mainly overlooked by political science research, which 
is rather focused on the nexus between civil society and democracy. Main- 
stream political research thus limits itself to the analysis of civil society on the 
input-side ofthe political system and usually resorts to classical authors of po- 
litical science and philosophy whose interpretation of civil society is deter- 
mined by their respective historical context. 
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4. Functional allocation of civil society from the 
perspective of political theory and philosophy 


Numerous authors agree that civil society and democracy are closely related 
(Lauth 2017; Adloff 2005; Klein 2001; Cohen and Arato 1995). Reference is 
made to a set of functions ascribed to civil society. These are in detail: 


e the classical communication and public function: civil society provides a forum for 
the exchange of opinions, deliberation, and decision-making, 

e the liberal protective function: civil society constitutes a bulwark against state in- 
fringements on economy and privacy, 

e and the intermediary function of self-organization, societal integration, and repre- 
sentation of interests (Merkel and Lauth 1998; Lauth 2017: 387). 


Civil society as a political community and forum for the exchange of opinions, 
deliberation, and decision-making has a long tradition dating back to classical 
antiquity. Its concept of society and politics goes back to the Greek philosopher 
Aristoteles and his understanding of politika koinonia as a self-organized po- 
litical community and ideal lifestyle of free citizens (Adloff 2005: 17), which 
concerns itself with state issues. The classical interpretation of civil society in 
democracy theory literature is criticized for being exclusive (Schmidt 2010: 
27f.), as it only included free citizens and thus excluded women, slaves, and 
tradespeople, who together formed the majority of the town society. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the further development of a civil society concept, since its 
early beginnings civil society has been associated with public deliberation as a 
peaceful means for resolving issues and devising strategies as well as with self- 
determined political action (Adloff 2005: 18). 

Both lines of thought — public deliberation as well as the combination of 
government and society — were subsequently taken up in modern democracy 
theory by schools of thought using the concept of public deliberation or radi- 
cal-democratic or radical-republican approaches (Held 2006). According to 
Jürgen Habermas and his concept of civil society, it has a traditional function 
which goes back to ancient Greece: civil society is a platform and forum for 
public deliberation, discourse, and the exchange of opinions, having its core in 
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the field of associations, “which institutionalizes problem-solving discourses 
on questions of public interest in the public sphere” (Habermas 1992: 443f.). 

Civil society is ascribed a different function in the scientific literature com- 
monly referred to as the “L-strand” approach (Adloff 2005: 28), which as- 
sumes a plurality of social interests and groups and is based on the idea of 
opposition, an antagonism, between state and society. The description of civil 
society as a private sphere and a bulwark against illegitimate and unlawful state 
infringements that run counter to the social contract is a modern concept that 
has emerged against the backdrop of a dynamic economic development and 
the questioning of absolutism with its omnipotent claim to power. In this con- 
text “the function of civil society ... is predominantly protective” (Merkel and 
Lauth 1998: 4) inasmuch as it is to restrict and control absolutist power in both 
the economy and the private sphere. British contract theorists and moral phi- 
losophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw civil society as a 
bulwark against illegitimate state infringements on the one hand and as a social 
sphere for the unimpeded development of entrepreneurial activities on the 
other (Schmidt 2007: 114; Adloff 2005: 25). Civil society, in this interpreta- 
tion, was a project of economic liberalism with the aim of limiting the power 
of the state, binding government by a guaranteed rule of law, and guaranteeing 
the freedom of economic action. The state and (civil) society were seen as two 
opposite spheres, and the role of civil society was to keep the state at bay. From 
the perspective of democracy theory, civil society is a constitutive component 
of a “liberal democracy” in the tradition of John Locke and other contract the- 
orists (cf. Adloff 2005: 20; Schmidt 2010: 49ff.), who see the necessity “to 
define and delimit the sphere of politics carefully, unleash individual energies 
in civil society, and provide a new balance between the citizen and government 
underwritten by law and institutions” (Held 2006: 55). 

As a consequence, the function of self-organization and therefore of civil 
society as intermediate sphere which serves the societal integration and the 
mediation of political interests came into focus. In this respect the empirical 
analysis and the theoretical legitimation of different configurations of the state 
became important issues for political philosophy and democracy theory (Ad- 
loff 2005: 20f.). But civil society itself also became the subject of empirical 
and theoretical analyses due to the emergence of numerous public groups and 
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associations in line with industrialization and societal modernization. Given 
the variety of interests and numerous social groups and concerns in modern 
society, the question became whether the “bigger picture” would be over- 
looked, thus sacrificing the greater common good for the pursuance of individ- 
ual interests. Gender equality had not yet become an issue at that time, despite 
the fact that central societal issues were discussed in social settings and reading 
circles mainly hosted by women (Maurer 2001). 

Without going into detail about the differences between the various ap- 
proaches, there are roughly two perspectives of civil society as an intermediary 
sphere for self-organization and interest mediation as well as for balancing out 
differing concerns which have prevailed until today and substantially influence 
discourses on democracy (Klein 2001: 295ff.; Adloff 2005: 37£f.). Whereas 
the concept of civil society in the tradition of the philosopher Hegel is seen 
“from above” and regards the state as a guardian of the common good, Alexis 
de Tocqueville emphasized the variety of voluntary associations that facilitate 
societal plurality, keep the state at bay, and at the same time have a tempering 
influence on citizens. Both Hegel and Tocqueville refer in their work to “orga- 
nized civil society” — namely corporations in Hegel and voluntary associations 
in Tocqueville — which structures the then new phenomenon of a bourgeois 
society and enables the pursuit of both particular as well as group interests 
while bundling public concerns and making them compatible with the common 
good. However, Hegel and Tocqueville have very different perceptions of how 
state and civil society interact. 

Hegel as the representative of German idealism equates public welfare with 
the morality that is realized in an (ideal) state. Morality and state are, according 
to Hegel, inherent parts of “objective spirit” (“das an und für sich Vernünftige” 
[§258]); however, he is not writing descriptively about a concrete state but ra- 
ther formulates a normative ideal: If the state is the realization of ethical ideas 
(“das Sittliche” [§ 249]), it commands a perfect legitimacy based on the rule 
of law. Bourgeois society, in contrast, is associated with “subjective spirit.” It 
is driven by and dependent on the needs and actions of its members. These 
differentiations result in a marked distinction between bourgeois civil society 
and the state. In the Hegelian understanding, the self-organization of citizens 
in membership organizations titled corporations (“Korporationen” [§250]) 
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fulfills two functions: Firstly, it serves to satisfy citizens’ needs and enables 
them to pursue their own interests. Secondly, the self-organization of citizen 
or societal corporatism contributes to a process whereby citizens learn to act 
in line with the state and the ethical life (“das an und für sich Vernünftige”) it 
represents. It follows that in an ideal scenario, the sphere of bourgeois civil 
society becomes one with that of the state ($ 256) once citizens have suffi- 
ciently developed and have embraced reason (“das an und für sich 
Vernünftige” [§258]) as a basis for their thought and action. Civil society from 
the Hegelian perspective is thus predominantly a “place of social integration” 
(Adloff 2005: 35) and offers a supplement as well as alternative to market- 
driven integration (Adloff 2005: 35; Klein 2001: 302). In contrast “the state ... 
embodies the moral concept” (“Wirklichkeit der sittlichen Idee” [§ 257]). The 
functioning of the bourgeois civil society is inconceivable without the state 
because, on the one hand, the morality embodied in the state needs to exist in 
order to be conveyed to its citizens. On the other hand, the distinction between 
state and civil society is necessary in order to allocate the function of satisfying 
societal needs to civil society, which should be separated from the state sphere. 
Hence, civil society and state are mutually dependant. However, the state as 
the enactment of morality is superior to civil society. 

A quite different position is held by Tocqueville, for whom voluntary asso- 
ciations fulfill a double function. In a much-cited excerpt from the first volume 
of his travel journal “Democracy in America,” he explains that “Americans of 
every age, every rank, every spiritual inclination ... continuously unite and pull 
together” (Tocqueville 1985: 248) in order to take care of the public duties in 
their self-interest. Tocqueville describes the American understanding of public 
welfare and civil society, which goes back to the constitutional fathers as well 
as to the English social contract theorists Locke and Hobbes. Adopting the in- 
dividualist concepts of the Enlightenment, the common good is no longer seen 
as objectively feasible or as separated from individual citizens’ interests and 
needs. On the contrary, the common good requires the existence of diverging 
individual attitudes. The state is kept at a distance thanks to the citizens’ self- 
organization. Voluntary associations, however, are not only a means to pro- 
mote the establishment of hospitals, gaols, or schools in a practical and prag- 
matic way; they function at the same time as “schools of democracy” in which 
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civil virtues like tolerance and mutual acceptance are practiced. Civil society 
is therefore a platform where various citizens’ concerns can be put “on the 
table” to be discussed and questioned. Out of this process arises the possibility 
to amend a position inasmuch as other views might be heard and understood 
and one’s own standpoint might be critically reflected on. It is this process of 
change that makes Tocqueville think of civil society as a school of democracy: 
Under the premise of equality, the most different concerns can be introduced 
and considered, but when there are contradictions, the concerns must be “toned 
down” and a compromise must be sought. The channelling effect of such social 
negotiation processes becomes especially apparent the more different and con- 
tradicting positions flow into the discourse. From this process, there arises 
what is understood as a common good, which guides the state to the (govern- 
ing) decisions or action it has to take. In this respect, it requires no higher au- 
thority for ensuring public welfare since citizens act in the service of the gen- 
eral public driven by enlightened egotism, in their own best interest in order to 
protect their freedom (Tocqueville 1985: 256) and in order to keep the state at 
a distance. Numerous voluntary associations of social, economic, or political 
nature serve this purpose and their plurality and heterogeneity fends off a “des- 
potic majority rule.” According to Tocqueville, the common good is neither 
the objective nor in and of itself reasonable, but rather the result of negotiation 
processes. Thus, society is a prerequisite of the state, because only here the 
basis for governmental decision and action can be developed legitimately. A 
state system requires the existence of a civil society, but the inverse is not true.” 

This interpretation of civil society as “intermediate sphere” is taken up in 
the early works of, among others, Karl Marx, who diverge from Hegel, but 
reflect the ideas of Rousseau. Marx is a radical critic of bourgeois society, 
which is, in his opinion, dominated by a bourgeois or mercantile class whose 
adherents have only their individual profit in mind and do not care about the 
common good. Like Rousseau, Marx puts the “bourgeois” in contrast to the 
“citoyen” and characterizes the latter as a politically active citizen with great 
interest in public welfare. For Marx the antagonism between individual inter- 
ests and the common good can only come to an end through the dissolution of 


3 My thanks to Roman Paul Turczynski for the in-depth analysis of Tocqueville and Hegel. 
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the bourgeois civil society and through the emancipation of the citoyen from 
the bourgeois (Marx 1990). To resolve this situation, both Marx and Rousseau 
(cf. Adloff 2005: 27) advocate the fundamental repeal of the separation of state 
and society. However, both authors point toward dangers rendering this solu- 
tion inappropriate for a modern society with its plurality and heterogeneity, 
namely the real risk that society and state degenerate into an autocracy if an 
individual or certain social group that principally negates plurality takes over 
and declares their specific view as the only true and valid one. In comparative 
research, this demand to control how citizens think and to follow the interpre- 
tation of things as prescribed by a dictator or a ruling clan is generally seen as 
a distinctive indicator for totalitarian, as opposed to authoritarian, regimes 
(Linz 2003). The denial of a private sphere and the complete overlapping of 
the state and (civil) society are typical of totalitarian regimes, in which only 
one position and opinion is possible, which is expressed through the politics of 
the leader, be it Hitler, Stalin, Mao, or Kim Jong-Un. 

The two differing views of the relation between state and (bourgeois) civil 
society proposed by Hegel and Tocqueville are reflected in modern democracy 
theory approaches by pluralists, neo-pluralists, and neo-corporatists. Manfred 
Schmidt, for instance, makes a distinction between a society- and state-cen- 
tered version of pluralistic democracy (Schmidt 2010: 210ff.); Robert Dahl 
takes a society-oriented view, and Ernst Fraenkel a state-centered view. The 
state-centered variation of pluralistic democracy was elaborated by empirical 
neo-corporatist research to include the integration and functional allocation of 
associations in civil society and their role as interface between state and soci- 
ety. In the context of policy making, the state-association relations were exam- 
ined in different areas, often under the catchphrase “politics against markets” 
(Esping-Andersen 1985) and with the focus on employers’ associations and 
trade unions as a vehicle for balancing the interests between capital and labor. 
As aresult of the diminishing effectiveness of the “old” unions and federations, 
Colin Crouch sees a functional realignment toward “new” civil society organ- 
izations. This includes, for example, NGOs which represent public concerns 
worldwide in times of neoliberal and globalized economies and which are of- 
ten supported by economic actors who are aware of their corporate social re- 
sponsibility. The nation-state social contract according to John Locke is being 
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replaced by multipolar arrangements in which civil society, in terms of activ- 
ists and socially responsible enterprises, again plays a central role (Crouch 
2011). 

While the liberal protective function of civil society is falling by the way- 
side, civil society as the intermediate sphere for citizens’ self-organization, 
civil engagement, and societal integration is increasingly emphasized along 
with its traditional role as public communicator. In modern societies a loose 
link between civil society and the state or governmental administration is pre- 
sumed, with the implicit assumption that the intermediate functional role of 
civil society together with its communication and public function promotes — 
if not immediately, then in the future — a process toward democracy ... 
Whether this is the case is an empirical question not easily answered: civil so- 
ciety, as a promoter of social integration and driver of public action, can hardly 
be operationalized; moreover, measuring its impact on democratic develop- 
ment is far from straightforward. On account of the current boom in the number 
of civil society actors, especially when it comes to NGOs providing social ser- 
vices or are operating in countries with defective democracies or authoritarian 
political structures, a wide area for empirical investigations has opened up and 
needs a theory base. 


5. Summary and outlook: civil society as part of an 
imposed model for societal modernization? 


The term and the concept of civil society have a long tradition. However, its 
relationship to democracy as a form of government, as we know it today, has 
not been continuous. A retrospective analysis (Adloff 2005; Schmidt 2007) 
reveals that the interest in civil society correlates to the ideas and problems at 
that time and is thus highly contingent. As indicated above, there is neither a 
universal conception nor a commonly used definition of civil society. In fact, 
the different understandings of civil society rather reflect the social and politi- 
cal views prevailing at the time. This is why discussions about civil society and 
its definition are most lively during times of sociopolitical transition, which 
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might explain the current level of interest in civil society issues in politics, the 
public sphere, and in the social sciences. 

Representative democracies of “The North” follow the civil society tradi- 
tion of mobilizing citizens to work for the common good; they suggest sup- 
porting and complementing the highly professional political apparatus with di- 
rect democratic elements and deliberative processes among those who are af- 
fected. It is based on an ideal of the classical societas civilis as a political com- 
munity where problems are resolved in a deliberative and consensual manner, 
and has the objective to at least partly overcome a growing gap between a con- 
stitutive or representative political system and (civil) society. 

The discourse in countries of “The South,” on the other hand, refers to civil 
society as a catalyst for the development of civic virtues and the establishment 
of a public sphere beyond clan and/or neo-liberal economic interests of the 
nouveau riche typical of developing countries. The renaissance of civil society 
is driven by the hope that civil society organizations with their volunteers 
might, in the tradition of Tocqueville, strengthen and empower civil self-or- 
ganization in a community-oriented sense, so that general welfare spending or 
investment in, for instance, schools, road infrastructure, or hospitals, becomes 
an expression of enlightened self-interest. In these countries, many hope that 
civil society as a social domain will contribute to empowering underprivileged 
social groups, especially women and girls (Schwabenland et al. 2016). And 
with regard to authoritarian regimes and deficient democracies, at least the 
hope exists that the emergence of an intermediate sphere of civil society or- 
ganizations — even if their main objective is to provide social services and they 
remain part of a corporatist system (Spires 2011) and under state control — 
might eventually trigger a process, as described by Tocqueville, in which fo- 
rums to develop civic virtues are established, which, despite the adverse cir- 
cumstances, develop into schools of democracy. 

Generally speaking, it is apparent that research on civil society in authori- 
tarian regimes and defect democracies still largely follows the tradition of 
Tocqueville. This is why one historical perspective is to a great extent ne- 
glected, especially by gender studies (Hagemann et al. 2008): the Hegelian un- 
derstanding of civil society as a facet of a top-down model of social moderni- 
zation. Accordingly, the task of civil society organizations is to provide a 
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forum for social integration and a platform to pursue the primarily economic 
interests of a ruling bourgeoisie, whereas the task of the state is to ensure that 
conflicts of interest accompanying societal modernization do not get out of 
hand and endanger public order. In the tradition of Carl Schmitt, this model 
can be duly described as “authoritarian liberalism.” It emphasizes civil soci- 
ety’s integrative role and compatibility with market forces. This model of civil 
society is distinguished by its plurality and heterogeneity and is liberal in the 
sense of an economic liberalism; the common good in a Hegelian sense is de- 
termined and reviewed by the state. 

A number of indicators suggest that this subordinate role of civil society 
supporting state-governed social modernization processes might work out ra- 
ther successfully. The past German Empire or the current People’s Republic of 
China are exemplary inasmuch as both regimes did or do incorporate civil so- 
ciety organizations into modernization strategies while allowing for a certain 
level of social plurality, thereby managing social change without, however, 
running the risk of endangering the power-political status quo (Yuanfeng 2015; 
Chandra and Wong 2016). From a gender perspective this functional allocation 
of civil society in an authoritarian environment is interesting inasmuch as civil 
society certainly remains open for women and may provide them with options 
and opportunities, e.g., of public engagement or of professional activity. At the 
same time, the status quo of gender-related societal issues remains principally 
unquestioned (Hagemann et al. 2008; Teets 2016). Thus statistical evidence of 
civil society as an area for charitable organizations and voluntary activity 
shows that civil society might also thrive on a small scale even within an au- 
thoritarian framework and might contribute to societal integration and appease- 
ment. Having this in mind, the question whether civil society might contribute 
to political integration remains unanswered, especially since competing dem- 
ocratic-theoretical attempts to conceptualize civil society are difficult to oper- 
ationalize and are therefore difficult to capture empirically (Lauth 2017). 
Hence, the linkage of civil society and democracy is anything but clear, and 
overestimated expectations of civil society must be warned against. Democ- 
racy and civil society might work in tandem, but the emergence of civil society 
by itself does not necessarily lead to democracy. How civil society works in 
authoritarian regimes and whether and to what extent an autocratic societal 
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framework might be more of an obstacle to emancipation and thus impede gen- 
der equality is a central theme of the chapters of this book. 
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The Authoritarıan as Discourse and Practice: 
a Feminist Post-Structural Approach 


Gabriele Wilde 


“For the state to function in the way that it does, there must be, between male and female 
or adult and child, quite specific relations of domination which have their own configu- 
ration and relative autonomy.” (Foucault 1980: 188) 


1. Introduction 


Despite worldwide democratization processes (Huntington 1991), autocratic 
and hybrid regimes are not only the political reality but appear to have in- 
creased in the last years. In the present, a quarter of all states, or one-third of 
the world population, is governed by monarchies, presidential autocracies, 
family autocracies, and military juntas, as well as by semi-democratic systems, 
whether authoritarian or deficient; and in several Eastern European and Latin 
American transformation societies, there exist numerous indications of democ- 
ratization breakdowns and even the return of authoritarianism. 

Besides the obvious constraints of constitutional principles and structures, 
which often accompany a centralized leadership as it extends state authority, 
the powerful influence of “the authoritarian” is manifested especially in the 
societies themselves and has a considerable impact on the constitution of gen- 
der orders: It increasingly destroys plurality in the public sphere, manipulates 
and monopolizes civil society actors, and invokes the family as the nucleus and 
authentic source of political society; the family becomes the authority of poli- 
tical order, a model, and collective, as well as the location and realm of hard- 
working, virtuous women (cf. Kreisky and Löffler 2003). 

New social power relations do not only appeal to traditional cultural values 
and norms and reinterpret liberal ideas of freedom and equality (cf. Ranciere 
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2015), they also involve diverse processes and strategies which hinder the po- 
litical participation of women. This is especially evident in examples of women 
holding political office in the autocratic systems of Southeast Asia (cf. Flesch- 
enberg and Hellmann-Rajanayagam 2008): they only have leadership positions 
when they belong to the political class or are bound by a semi-dynastic context. 
And the decreased integration of women into the labor market of post-socialist 
transformational lands is often accompanied by the contradictory increased 
participation of women in politics and a stronger consideration of women’s 
interests in family, pension, and tax policies (cf. Kreile 2009). Last but not 
least, because religion serves as a normative framework and reference system 
in the interdependence of the power of the political regime and the opportuni- 
ties of women or gender relations — in the form of established but concealed 
paternalism — it is ascribed a significant role as another intervening variable. 
But how do authoritarian discourses and cultural, symbolic, and economic 
practices transform social gender relations? How can the authoritarian be un- 
derstood in terms of feminist political science? 

Understanding the impact of a “renaissance of authoritarianism” (Bank 
2009) or “authoritarianism reloaded” (Albrecht and Frankenberger 2010, 
2011) on gender relations becomes even more pressing in light of the fact that 
research on autocracy is still dominated by state formation theory. In such re- 
search, the state form of autocracy is ascribed meaning that is just as traditional 
as it is current. In opposition to the democratic state, all states are conceived as 
autocratic insofar as “a single person or group of persons, a committee, a junta, 
or a party governs with uncontrollable power” (Backes 2007: 612). In a defi- 
nition by Karl Loewenstein (2000: 28), the monopolization of political power 
is the most important criterion. This criterion directs the attention of what is 
predominantly comparative politics to the prevailing ruling models and typol- 
ogies of autocratic systems. By concentrating on the structures and institutions, 
their basic traits, logics, and maintenance mechanisms, the focus of research 
on authoritarian regimes until today has been on the institutional securing of 
authoritarian rule. 

But this state- and institution-centered perspective not only neglects the 
non-institutional mechanisms that secure rule (cf. Köllner 2008: 362) but also 
overlooks gender relations as the social foundation of authoritarian rule. 
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Hence, the nexus between women’s opportunities and regime context, as well 
as between the conditions and effective mechanisms, has gone largely unno- 
ticed in mainstream autocracy research. As a consequence, such a perspective, 
which reduces the political to state institutions, governmental apparatuses, and 
political decision-making processes, misses not only the specific mechanisms 
and effects of state policies on the constitution and structure of gender relations 
but also the processes in which social power relations are established and con- 
solidated in political institutions. As a consequence, the question concerning 
the constitutive connection between either autocracies or defect democracies 
and the establishment of gender relations as social power relations has been 
neither explicitly asked nor systematically researched from a genuine political 
science, epistemological perspective nor from an empirical-analytic one. 

In this chapter, I shall attempt to address this desideratum in political sci- 
ence, namely, in the study of comparative government. I outline a new research 
perspective in which the domains of non-institutional legitimation strategies 
and civil society processes are systematically and conceptually included in or- 
der to examine the constitutive connection between gender relations as power 
and domination relations for the functioning, stability, and legitimacy of auto- 
cratic systems. Against this background, namely, that gender and gender rela- 
tions do not refer to a state form but to a form of society in which power and 
domination relations are categorically established, I introduce an outline of a 
society-centered analysis (cf. Wilde 2010, 2012b; Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 
2017) that takes into consideration the connection between autocracies, as well 
as hybrid political systems, and the establishment of gender relations as power 
relations. 

In a first step, I examine existing society-centered approaches in political 
science and show how these approaches, in opposition to state- and institution- 
centered approaches, formulate an understanding of the political that considers 
the autocratic regime less in terms of state forms of governing and more in 
terms of social structures, political institutions, social, cultural, and symbolic 
practices, and the inscribing of gender and gender relations as the basic organ- 
izational principal of autocratic systems. 

In a second step, I identify four central areas of study in which social rela- 
tions as political power and relations of domination are produced and formed: 
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organized civil society, the public sphere, the family and the private sphere, 
and the discourse of knowledge. 

Based on questions concerning the various inclusion and exclusion mecha- 
nisms that are set off by a regime’s processes of social equality and inequality, 
as well as questions concerning the power and domination relations which con- 
stitute the regime, a feminist theoretical framework is outlined to scrutinize 
how gender relations are enlisted by autocracies and to examine systematically 
their role in power relations. 


2. The political as a social power formation 


A liberal understanding of the political understands society as the result of the 
guarantee ofrights, state taxation, and institutional decision-making processes. 
In contrast, society-centered approaches locate the political in society itself and 
study the conditions and the emergence of politics — democratic as well as au- 
thoritarian — in view of social relations and the common acts of persons. 

Society-centered approaches in the history of political theory include, for 
instance, the republican approach of Alexis de Tocqueville (1965); Antonio 
Gramsci’s (1991) concept of hegemony; the Aristotelian understanding of 
Hannah Arendt (1991, 1993a, 1993b, 1994); the theory of governmentality by 
Michel Foucault (1980, 2000, 2001); the feminist theory of Carole Pateman 
(1988, 1994); and the post-structural theory of Chantal Mouffe (2000, 2007, 
2008, 2014). These theories are combined here to form a theory of the political 
that is no longer focused on state institutions or equal legal status for the for- 
mation of democratic order. Rather, the diverse, antagonistic quality of society 
becomes the starting point for deliberation; in this form, sociopolitical forces 
as the actual source of power come together under a common goal. 

The assumption that the instituting of politics is the result of society itself, 
that is, as Gramsci (1991) makes clear, the result of battles over interpretation 
which shape certain sociopolitical forces into hegemonic power, is based on an 
understanding of the political as something other than sovereignty relations or 
the forms of domination of the political elite. Rather, the focus becomes the 
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diverse forms of power and domination that establish cultural, symbolic, or 
economic relations as unequal within a society. Power is understood here not 
only in the sense of Max Weber (1980) as a “chance”: a chance “within a social 
relationship for one to assert his or her own will even against resistance, re- 
gardless of what this chance is based on” (28). Society-centered approaches 
understand and analyze power predominantly in the sense of empowerment 
and as productive phenomena expressed in the acts of citizens and in the form 
of discourses (Bargetz et al. 2017). 

“The political is the instituting authority of all order” (Marchart 2017: 3) — 
the principal aim of society-centered approaches is to understand this meaning 
of the political; but exactly how society is perceived in view of the basic di- 
mensions of the political, brought out in the examination of following ap- 
proaches, obviously varies. The topos of political freedom was already con- 
ceded great importance in Tocqueville (Wilde 2014c). Tocqueville’s freedom 
was oriented on the ideals of the political society’s moral and cognitive self- 
determination (Tocqueville 1965: 8). This “freedom-constituting sovereignty 
of a people” is, according to Lars Lamprecht (1990: 523), neither limited to 
elections nor the sole prerogative of the parliament or even the state. Years 
later, Arendt (1993a) imputed a similar existential form — one that deals with 
the political freedom of citizens — to power. And, for Arendt, the leading actor 
of the political is the moment of acting of the political citizen, not the state. 
The meaning of social relations for Arendt is determined by her concept of the 
plural public as the necessary condition for human action and exercising power 
(cf. Arendt 1993b: 11). According to Arendt, politics emerges “in between and 
establishes itself as the relation” (Arendt 1993b: 11). 

From a feminist perspective, in contrast, gender and gender relations are 
counted as principles of social organization and governing. These relations are 
— against the background of structurally separated private and public spheres — 
politically established, and empower as well as constrain women’s freedom to 
act. Finally, post-structural approaches describe and analyze society along with 
Foucault (2000, 2001) in terms of contingent power and unequal relations. So- 
ciety constitutes itself primarily in the form of hegemonic discourse, which 
emerges because citizens are willing to acknowledge themselves as antagonists 
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with diverse interests and concerns against the background of unequal power 
positions and to argue and represent their own perspective publicly. 

Despite the different meanings of power and domination, these approaches 
understand civil society as a “power dispositive” in which gender relations 
“circulate and only function as a chain” (Foucault 2001: 44) in various forms 
of networks; power is contingent in the sense that it does not function top-down 
but is produced through political action. Another understanding of the author- 
itarian emerges with this understanding of the political as a social power for- 
mation. When society is understood as a relation that exists through the inter- 
action of manifold power relations, and hence as the effect of political and 
social power, the authoritarian is manifested as a form of the political in which 
certain kinds of social power relationships on different levels of social action 
have stabilized and constitute the political state of societies, their structures, 
principles of organization, and institutions. 

Moreover, the view of the authoritarian as the result of social power rela- 
tions has methodical and methodological consequences requiring an ascending 
analysis of power. Examining notions of power, domination, unequal relations, 
and the economy (Boris 2016) brings about a perspective shift, one which can 
be studied by feminist research on autocracy (Wilde and Schneider 2012). 
Based on the assumption that “[t]otalitarianism treats real people as virtual en- 
tities” (Zizek 2011: 136), “as a raw material to be transformed” (Serban 2014: 
21), the constituting character of the authoritarian can be found in society, in 
its power relations, and in subject and identity formation, and shifts in gender 
relations in everyday practices and discourses can be understood as authoritar- 
ian politics. 


3. The organization of gender power relations in 
political society: society as the dispositive of 
power 


To examine the connection between autocracies and gender relations from a 
political science perspective, the direction of analysis must be reversed: To 
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answer the question to answer the question of how politics cause power rela- 
tionships cause power relationships to stabilize ultimately as relations of power 
and dominance, we do not search on the level of state institutions or in the 
decisions of political actors, but look to the social domains in which the social 
organization of power and domination relations, or to use a notion from Fou- 
cault (2000, 2001) “the governing technologies,” are at work. In view of the 
inscription of power relations in civil society, society-centered approaches re- 
fer back to different domains in which political organization is at work and 
where the political establishment of social (gender) relations can be analyzed 
as power structures empirically, quantitatively or qualitatively. 


3.1 Civil society organizations by Alexis de Tocqueville 


Tocqueville saw the location for the organization of social relations and their 
political establishment above all in organized civil society. He unfolded the 
meaning of associations, cooperations, and volunteer clubs for political society 
(1965: 127) against the background of a centralized French state, which he 
described specifically as the form of authoritarianism in modernity. He saw its 
most important characteristics in the binding of political force to orders and 
binding legislation — traits which to his mind did not contradict absolutism (cf. 
Herb and Hidalgo 2005: 105), but, in contrast, led to a centralization of politi- 
cal power. He described the introduction of rational principles into politics in 
the following way, “The democratic revolution has been effected only in the 
material parts of society, without that concomitant change in laws, ideas, cus- 
toms, and manners which was necessary to render such a revolution beneficial” 
(Tocqueville 1965: 8). 

The division between state and society and the transformation of social 
foundations that Tocqueville described for post-revolutionary France is our 
first criterion for a society-centered analysis of autocratic systems. For him, 
the depoliticization of society was manifested above all in the lacking imple- 
mentation of new possibilities of political participation in the form of civil 
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society associations (Tocqueville 1965: 127), which participate at all levels of 
the governing institutions and in political decision-making processes. 

Tocqueville unfolded the meaning of civil society as a contrast to central- 
ized governing structures in his publication “The Old Regime and the Revolu- 
tion” (1955). On the other hand, in his debut work Democracy in America 
(1835/1965), he sketched civil society as an indicator of the successful imple- 
mentation of democracy as “life-form” (127). He recognized in the local self- 
government ofthe first settlers of New England — which contributed to training 
civil society associations in American society significantly — schools of de- 
mocracy which trained a specific citizen constitution and culture. 

According to Tocqueville, civil society represented an effective counter- 
weight to the centralization of political power. For him, civil society became a 
countermodel to autocratic, authoritarian, and totalitarian forms of governing 
not least because he saw in this space of political freedom effective restraints 
against the authoritarian attempts of the state as well as against tyrannical ma- 
jorities. 

In fact, civil society is ascribed an important meaning not only for overcom- 
ing power (cf. Zimmer in this volume, 2012) but also for the persistence of 
power relations. According to Gramsci (1991), civil society organizations — 
such as philanthropic foundations and religious groups — could contribute to 
the ideas within a society significantly and in this way stabilize the status quo. 
As dissident movements in the transformation lands of the former so-called 
Eastern blocs have shown, civil society can also go against the dominant status 
quo and can contribute to overcoming relations of domination in the form of 
protest, social disobedience, and social movements. 


3.2 The plural public by Hannah Arendt 


In comparison to Tocqueville, Arendt viewed the public sphere as an essential 
hallmark of the political and as the central domain for the political organization 
of social (power) relations. Arendt (1994) saw in the existence of public space 
the defining characteristic of the political and an indication of a free political 
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community. In an Aristotelian understanding, the public is a space of associa- 
tion that binds a person’s purpose in a fundamental way to the interaction of 
many and that requires citizens’ judgment and power to act as a result of com- 
municative action (cf. Wilde 2012). 

Similar to Tocqueville’s development of civil society as a countermodel to 
the centralization of political power in post-revolutionary France, in her book 
The Origins of Totalitarianism (1962), Arendt saw her concept of the plural 
public sphere as a countermodel to total domination in fascist and Stalin re- 
gimes. Hence, according to Arendt’s interpretation, under total domination the 
political-public agonal space of plural freedom is undermined, and, that is, in 
the form of a single opinion which is enforced by terror and simultaneously 
legitimated with reference to a privileged knowledge: the ideology (Rödel et 
al. 1989: 52). In “Ideology and Terror: A Novel Form of Government” (1962: 
460-479), the thirteenth chapter that Arendt added later, she recognized two 
essential elements of total domination in the destruction of plurality between 
humans and in the loss of their ability to think and judge. In her understanding, 
terror as the defining characteristic of total domination destroys “the space be- 
tween men” (1962: 466), “the living space of freedom” (ibid.),” “freedom as a 
living political reality” (ibid.),” and “substitutes for the boundaries and chan- 
nels of communication between individual men a band of iron which ... de- 
stroys the plurality of men and makes out of many the One who unfailing will 
act as though he himself were part of the course of history or nature” (ibid. 
465f.). 

As the public sphere is the defining characteristic of the political, Arendt 
outlines the notion of total domination as the “counter-notion of democracy” 
(Weinert and Mattern 2000: 253; translation GW). The destruction of plurality 
between humans, which causes them to lose their judgment and the ability to 
act, marks for Arendt the total limits of the political. This corresponds to a 
destruction of the public sphere and of what she called “the existence of a right 
to have rights (and that means to live in a framework where one is judged by 
actions and options) and a right to belong to some kind of organized commu- 
nity” (Arendt 1962: 296f.). 
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3.3 The meaning of the private sphere of the family in 
Carole Pateman 


In the work of Carole Pateman, the private sphere of the family becomes the 
central realm for the political organization of gender relations and their estab- 
lishment as power and domination relations. In her book The Sexual Contract 
(1988), a key work about the patriarchal history of the state, Pateman considers 
the function of the private realm — especially in the institutional form of mar- 
riage and family — for the meaning and value of citizens’ rights: In an exami- 
nation of contract theory, such as from John Locke, Thomas Hobbes, and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, she recognizes in their depictions of human nature and the 
natural state two central premises of a logic of socialization — namely, the ide- 
ologizing of politics and its restriction to the public sphere — as two essential 
conditions of patriarchal statehood and domination. 

Against the background of the familial private sphere, which feminist ap- 
proaches view as another important area for fixing gendered power relations 
(cf. Pateman 1988), attention is given primarily to the question of how and in 
what form a politicization of privacy or the “familiarisation” of politics is 
brought about. In addition, using specific identity policies, taken into consid- 
eration is the question of how gender relations are constituted, consolidated, 
and justified as power and domination relations. In connection with Pateman’s 
key assumption that the submission of women in the private sphere is consti- 
tutive for the liberal idea and validity of a “public world of civil law, civil 
freedom and equality, contract and the individual into being” (Pateman 1988: 
11), the legitimating function of family and the private sphere for politics must 
be examined. 

In this feminist view, the public sphere can only be a space for political 
action and political participation if it “diminishes” the sexual contract as a 
chance for democratic gender relations (cf. Wilde 2009). To “diminish” the 
sexual contract means to deny the specific living conditions of women as well 
as sexual asymmetries. It is for this reason that feminists perceive Tocque- 
ville’s favored political civil society and Arendt’s political public sphere as 
“masculine” realms in which political freedom is of no use to women. In a 
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political public sphere absent of women, as Anne Phillips makes clear (cf. 
2002: 72), democratic relations can only be instituted when the family, or the 
private sphere, is integrated into a model of civil society and the political public 
sphere. 


3.4 Citizenship as discursive practice by 
Chantal Mouffe 


Citizenship as discursive practice in the work of Chantal Mouffe is the fourth 
area of investigation in this “inverse” research program. In opposition to a fem- 
inist approach, Mouffe believes in abolishing the separation of private and pub- 
lic spheres, “as every attempt to blur the distinction actually opens up a way to 
a kind of complete control of society by for instance the state,” as Ian Angus 
(1998) noted. Instead of abolishing these spheres by enforcing state regula- 
tions, she pleads for the acknowledgment of these different social spheres and 
the resulting unequal relations in the political sphere. By extending the demo- 
cratic struggle to all spheres in which relations of domination exist, she recog- 
nizes the very condition of possibility for the construction of political identi- 
ties. For Mouffe, citizenship as discursive practice thus becomes another cen- 
tral domain for the political organization of social relations as political power 
and domination relations. 

In opposition to Arendt, who describes political space as a space of freedom 
and public discussion, Mouffe sees the political as a sphere of power, conflict, 
and antagonism. Mouffe’s approach, which is developed within the frame of a 
radical democracy, turns against the dominant post-political concepts of the 
third way, or the possibility of a universal rational consensus in politics. With 
reference to current problems such as terrorism, she points to the danger of 
liberal depoliticization and pleads instead for the antagonistic character of pol- 
itics. She ultimately seeks to come to terms with the absence of certainty and 
to acknowledge the element of undecidability (Wilde 2014a). 

Mouffe considers this antagonism as constitutive of human society. She rec- 
ognizes politics as the totality of procedures and institutions and its task is to 
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regulate human interaction and conflict. In her view, political conflict cannot 
be “neutralized,” as liberal authors aim for; moreover, in opposition to a com- 
munitarian approach, in plural societies there can be no recourse to substantial 
values. Rather, Mouffe pleads for the “multiplicity of political spaces” (Laclau 
and Mouffe 1991: 242), which can be realized by unveiling and discussing all 
existing power and unequal relations in the political sphere. 


4. Toward an analysis of gender dispositive power in 
autocracies — the construction of gender power 
relations as an effect of authoritarian and 
totalitarian politics 


With (a) civil society, the (b) public sphere, the (c) politicization of the private 
sphere, and (d) citizenship as discursive practice, we have named four struc- 
tural traits or areas of investigation of a feminist post-structural analysis (Wilde 
2010; 2014b; Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017), which upholds a society-cen- 
tered vision of democratic gender relations but marks the limits of the political. 
This framework can be used to analyze the establishment or even the destruc- 
tion of a political form by means of totalitarian or authoritarian developments 
(cf. Wagner 2003: 134). Based on this approach, the following research ques- 
tions become relevant: How is the social construction of gender relations af- 
fected by authoritarian and totalitarian policies? What roles do cultural, reli- 
gious, economic, and social norms play? How and based on which strategies 
and technologies are these policies implemented and how do they unfold at the 
social level? 

For an analysis of the constitutive connection between autocratic systems 
and gender relations are the following research perspectives: Based on a re- 
publican understanding of civil society (a) as a space to develop social under- 
standing, to discuss normative questions, and for self-organizations in form of 
social movenments and nonprofit organizations like NGOs and NPOs auto- 
cratic systems must be examined in terms of the extent to which the political 
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self-organization of gendered subjects is possible or whether the possibilities 
for political communication and interest in the common action of gendered 
subjects are inhibited. 

Also revealing in this connection is an understanding of the role ascribed to 
civil society and the extent to which civil society groups actually provide dis- 
cursive forums in the public sphere — forums established for the sake of a 
“shared world” (cf. Benhabib 2006) — or whether civil society is composed of 
selective groups that have been set up strategically by political elites to serve 
as emissaries between society and the state apparatus and to produce consen- 
sus, and, hence, in agreement with Gramsci (1991), belong to the state appa- 
ratus. Also playing an important role here are the domains in which NGOs and 
associations (e.g., religious or women’s) are active: their political room for 
maneuver, their participation in political decision-making and the governing 
machinery, and the regulation of their access to civil society organizations. 

Since civil society comprises a very heterogenous domain of social self- 
organization, a feminist critical perspective pays particular attention to the 
emergence, development, and composition of women’s movements and organ- 
izations. The following conceptual questions should guide research: How 
much room for maneuver do women’s organizations in authoritarian and hy- 
brid regimes have? To what extent are we dealing with homogenous move- 
ments? Can the organizations associated with regime movements be distin- 
guished from organizations associated with critical movements? Do the civil 
society organizations associated with regime movements participate in politi- 
cal decision-making? How close is the movement and its organizations to in- 
stitutional religion in the respective land, and how are leadership positions ob- 
tained in the civil society organizations associated with the women’s move- 
ment? 

Concerning public space as the defining characteristic of the political, in 
The Origins of Totalitarianism Arendt conceives of a plural public sphere to 
serve as a countermodel to total domination (cf. Wilde 2012). Because Arendt 
recognizes the central characteristic of totalitarian developments in the destruc- 
tion of plurality, which is expressed in the “worldlessness” of individuals, she 
sees civil society as a way to gauge the existence of alternative public spaces 
(b) (cf. Benhabib 2006). To understand the meaning of Arendt’s political 
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thought for the determination of gender relations in autocratic systems, we 
must examine her central concept of the plural public as the condition for hu- 
man action and the exercising of power (cf. Arendt 1993a: 227). We must in- 
vestigate, for instance, the extent to which “public politics disappears” (cf. 
Rödel et al. 1989: 52) and/or the form in which gendered subjects are given the 
chance to participate in public political decision-making processes, how gen- 
der difference is represented publicly or whether it is made invisible, and 
whether a single opinion propagates a certain kind of “knowledge” and thus 
inhibits opinion diversity (cf. Rödel et al. 1989: 52). Also interesting are the 
effects of the ideologization of the political on gender relations and how strat- 
egies of discrimination and self-discipline operate within the frame of these 
ideologies. 

Concerning the investigation of the interdependence of regime and gender 
relations, it should be empirically investigated whether, the extent to which, 
and under which conditions women in authoritarian and hybrid systems have 
access to the public sphere. The social domains of politics, media, economy, 
and academia are essential for constructing the public sphere in the form of 
institutionalized specific discourses or meanings of certain social relations. If 
possible, the relevance, function, and meaning of women in these social do- 
mains in authoritarian and hybrid regimes should be investigated quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Empirically, more precisely, we must understand how 
women in authoritarian hybrid systems are represented in leadership positions 
in the economy, politics, media, and academia. What are the values and norms 
of women in leadership positions, who are thereby in the position to influence 
domination relations? From out of which relations do female leadership per- 
sonalities emerge, and how can their professional development be described? 

Concerning the separation of public and private spheres (c), we must ques- 
tion how and in which form a politicizing of the private sphere or a familiali- 
zation of politics takes place and thus establishes, stabilizes, and justifies gen- 
der relations as power and domination relations in the form of ideologies and 
through specific identity politics. In view of the production of gender relations 
in authoritarian and hybrid regimes, we must analyze the function of legal pro- 
visions in the private sphere and their influence on women’s position in state 
and society, the extent politics shapes the private, and the possibilities of 
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women to participate in the public sphere. The following questions have to be 
focused on: What meaning, role, and function are ascribed to the family and 
the private sphere in these regimes? How are social and family policies shaped 
in these regimes? How are the references to religion as normative reference 
and as institution shaped and distinguished? More precisely, we must consider 
the legal arrangements in the constitutions, legal texts, and ordinances, as well 
as the monetary benefits (pension system, family benefits). We can assume the 
working hypothesis that authoritarian and hybrid systems favor the private 
sphere in the form of family ideologies and specific identity politics of “moth- 
erhood,” and then verify or falsify this hypothesis. 

Finally, concerning the criterion of discursive practice, we can investigate 
whether domination relations and gender and structural inequalities are dis- 
cussed in public discourse, as well as observe the discursive construction of 
gender and hegemonic subject formation. As criteria for an analysis of author- 
itarian and totalitarian discourses, Lutgard Lams, Geert Crauwels, and Hen- 
rieta Anisoara Serban (2014) name, “the loss of subjectivity and the Othering 
of the individual, the cult of personality and mystification of national leaders, 
the normalization of dominant discourses and demonization of dissonant 
voices, the artificiality of language (langue des Bois), the naturalization of the 
ideological language” (1—2). In this view, legal and constitutional texts, polit- 
ical programs, and public media discourses should be investigated in terms of 
their universal values, which are no longer used as weapons in the fight for 
freedom, equality, and justice but are reinterpreted as instruments for discrim- 
ination, exclusion, mistrust, and contempt (Ranciere 2015: 42). A further ob- 
ject of research is the question whether, and the extent to which, gender and 
structural inequalities are subjects of discussion or silenced, and whether a dis- 
cursive construction of gendered subjects about equality, human rights, and 
citizenship policies follows: Which gender subject formations can be observed 
in connection with the regulation of work, disease, poverty, migration, etc.? 
Discursive construction as well as practices of normalization form the two 
sides of the authoritarian: by crossing liberal arguments with discourses that 
are antifeminist, racist, and anti-Muslim, or related to migration and national 
security, the diverse, plural nature of political society is denied, the democratic 
strife for the best interpretation is done away with, subjects are put in their 
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place according to “natural,” homophobic notions (Hark and Villa 2015), and 
power relations in line with a conservative value consensus are perpetuated. 


5. Conclusion: the authoritarian as hegemonic social 
power dispositive 


Within the framework of a society-centered feminist analysis, a total of four 
levels of investigation have been identified: the public sphere, civil society, the 
family and the private sphere, and citizenship as a discursive practice, whereby 
the authoritarian is conceived as a form of depoliticization, erosion, and estab- 
lishment of new power relations, and the state is revealed as the central stage 
for a protectionist, universal, and value-bound politics. The fact that social re- 
lations generally become dependent variables of state legitimation and politics 
in authoritarian discourses and practices is manifested in the establishment of 
gender relations as power relations above all in light of legitimacy claims and 
processes, which link rights and political participation with certain ideas of the 
family, marriage, and equal chances and reject heterogenous social demands 
with xenophobic, racist, and sexist assertions. The authoritarian increasingly 
represses attempts to deconstruct the opportunities of women and hegemonic 
views in public discourses, as well as to construct plural viewpoints and claims 
in an effort to expand the political room for diverse cultural, public, and civil 
society practices. At the same time, gender orders are legitimated through prin- 
ciples of economic rationality (the gender-ideological turn) or appeals to na- 
tional unity. With reference to the notion of a progressive and modernized so- 
ciety, these linguistic constructs are often linked with utopias, alleged tradi- 
tions, and religious ideals (Lams et al. 2014: 2). In this way, besides the “mul- 
tiplicity of political space” (Laclau and Mouffe 1991: 242), we are dealing with 
reductions or enlargements, as role models and practices that appear threaten- 
ing to the state’s “stability” are marginalized: “The consequence is not only a 
deep chasm between legitimate and illegitimate forms of gender identities, life- 
styles, and practices; rather, from a feminist political science perspective, a 
defining characteristic of the authoritarian turns out to be the reenactment of 
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gender subject and identity constructions and the rejection of particularity and 
differences” (Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 84-85). 
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Analyzing the Authoritarian: Post-Structural 
Framing-Analysis — a Methodological Approach 


Isabelle-Christine Panreck 


1. Introduction 


Classical approaches to authoritarian research that focus on the state and its 
institutions neglect the social sphere with its manifold, fluid power and domi- 
nance relations. Especially in view of the discursive construction of gender and 
the associated governing technologies, examining only the state and its insti- 
tutions proves fatal. Feminist theory overcomes this weakness by taking soci- 
ety — in addition to the state — as a central object of analysis (cf. Sauer 2001; 
Bargetz 2016; for a post-structural perspective, see Mouffe 2013, 2005, and 
2000; Laclau and Mouffe 2001). But how can authoritarian governments be 
understood by feminist political thought? In the course of the current academic 
controversy about (right-wing) populism, Patricia Graf, Silke Schneider, and 
Gabriele Wilde have suggested a societal-theoretical expanding of the defini- 
tion of authoritarianism, beyond the typical fixation on institutions. They state 
that the authoritarian should be understood “as an action program, which takes 
up universal values such as equality and justice and reinterprets these values 
as instruments for discrimination and exploitation by combining them into var- 
ious discourses and practices” (Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 70; transla- 
tion by author). 

Despite Wilde’s theoretical contribution to the concept of the “authoritar- 
ian” for feminist political thought (cf. her chapter in this volume; Graf, Schnei- 
der, and Wilde 2017; Obuch et al. 2014; Schneider and Wilde 2012; Wilde 
2012), its methodological application in empirical studies is still vague. It is 
generally accepted that discourse itself should become the center of analysis, 
and a bottom-up perspective as suggested by Gramsci is preferred (cf. Graf, 
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Schneider, and Wilde 2017; see also Wilde 2013, 2010; Fraser 1996; Sauer 
2001). Nevertheless, the issue of unclarity remains, as discourse becomes a 
general term instead of an internally consistent paradigm. This paper attempts 
to close the gap by applying a post-structural framework to the analysis of au- 
thoritarian discourses and gender relations, which are viewed here as power 
and dominance relations. On the one hand, this paper includes Wilde’s feminist 
interpretation of the authoritarian (cf. her chapter in this volume; Graf, Schnei- 
der, and Wilde 2017; Obuch et al. 2014; Schneider and Wilde 2012; Wilde 
2012); on the other, it employs the well-structured “framing” concept of Robert 
Entman (2007, 2003, 1993, 1991) and Jörg Matthes (2014, 2007b, 2004) ref- 
erenced in political communication research. 

The combination of these approaches offers three specific advantages for 
the discursive analysis of societal power and dominance relations. First, fram- 
ing addresses the need for transparency and clarity, which are often lacking in 
discourse analyses. Secondly, by applying framing to the concept of authori- 
tarianism, a theoretical analysis is possible in which the entangled nature of 
power and dominance relations becomes the focus. Thirdly, the combination 
of these approaches addresses the call of feminist political thought to under- 
stand the power and dominance of gender relations as an essential trait of the 
political (cf. Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 72; see also Bargetz et al. 2017; 
Bargetz 2016). 

The next section unfolds the three dimensions of the feminist political un- 
derstanding of the authoritarian, which serves as a basis for the subsequent 
application of the framing concept. In the following sections, I introduce the 
post-structural analysis of framing and explain the framing methodology by 
means of an example, namely, the Serbian invocation of women as “Mother of 
the Nation” (Friedrich 2012). Finally, a summary is given, which also points 
out the particular relevance of the concatenation of the different levels of dis- 


course. 
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2. A feminist theory of the authoritarian 


In the current scholarly debate on (right-wing) populism, Graf, Schneider, and 
Wilde (2017) dispute the fixation on political institutions, which they claim 
underestimates the dangers of authoritarian tendencies worldwide. Whether in 
Germany, Chile, or Turkey, the impact of the authoritarian tests the modern 
understanding of democracy. One particular danger of the authoritarian is its 
strategy to conflate meanings: 


By conflating liberal argumentation with anti-feminist, racist, anti-Muslim, immigration, 
and security-related discourses, the diversity and plurality characteristic of political soci- 
eties are denied; democratic interpretations are replaced with past ideologies; subjects are 
limited to the “natural” boundaries defined by homophobic ideas; and power structures 
are perpetuated by the appearance of a conservative consensus of values. (Graf, Schnei- 
der, and Wilde 2017: 73; translation by author) 


Wilde develops the concept of the authoritarian in terms of democratic theory, 
referencing ideas on civil society by Alexis de Tocqueville and Antonio Gram- 
sci; Hannah Arendt’s republicanism; and Carole Pateman’s feminist perspec- 
tive (cf. Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017; Obuch et al. 2014; Schneider and 
Wilde 2012; Wilde 2014, 2013, 2012, 2010). By linking these ideas, authori- 
tarian tendencies in view of gender and power are revealed in three ways. In 
terms of an organized civil society, the authoritarian “reinterprets liberal values 
and norms with the help of various discourses, measures, and practices in a 
way that limits the self-determination of women in civil society organizations 
and the general contribution of women’s organizations” (Graf, Schneider, and 
Wilde 2017: 73; translation by author). 

The second dimension, namely an acceptance of plurality, is according to 
Arendt (1989, 1979) a defining characteristic of democratic society. With the 
destruction of plurality and consequently of the citizens’ ability to act freely, 
state and society begin exhibiting totalitarian traits. Therefore, in the tradition 
of Arendt, the authoritarian is manifested in the “limitation and de-politiciza- 
tion of the public, which eventually leads to a destruction of societal plurality 
and to a decrease in citizens’ ability to assess and judge” (Graf, Schneider, and 
Wilde 2017: 74; translation by author). Gender relations are, by means of the 
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construction of family ideology, reduced to traditional gender stereotypes (cf. 
Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 74). 

The third dimension, in keeping with Pateman, comprises a decidedly fem- 
inist critical perspective by questioning the authoritarian (re)definition of lib- 
eral heteronormativity in society (Sauer 2001): To what extent are women in- 
hibited in their civic freedom of action and their right to public participation? 
At this point, the authoritarian is disclosed in the “traditional, conservative 
model of the family and the discursive construction of dichotomous and ho- 
mophobic gender roles” (Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 74; translation by 
author). 

From these three dimensions, Graf, Schneider, and Wilde deduce the char- 
acteristics of the authoritarian as “the reenactment of staged constructions of 
gender and identities that denies their particularity and precludes their differ- 
ential character” (2017: 84-85; translation by author). 


3. Introduction to post-structural framing 
methodology — fundamental observations 


To investigate the authoritarian in this feminist critical theory further, I suggest 
using the discourse analytical method based on post-structural framing analy- 
sis (cf. Panreck 2017: 45-57); this tool uncovers how the authoritarian emerges 
as a discursive construct and how it redefines and perpetuates gender relations 
as power structures. Since the metaphorical term “frame” is used across disci- 
plines in sociology, linguistics, economics, political science, and communica- 
tions, its meaning varies. This paper adopts Chantal Mouffe’s (2013, 2000) 
post-structural interpretation of “frames” and their discursive setting: Frames, 
on the one hand, are the result of conflicts of interpretation; on the other, they 
structure such conflicts, thereby redefining power and dominance relations. 
This understanding of discourse is rooted in the tradition of Michel Foucault, 
who stressed the productive potential of discourses: They may no longer be 
interpreted 
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as groups of signs ... but as practices that systematically form the objects of which they 
speak. Of course, discourses are composed of signs; but what they do is more than use 
these signs to designate things. It is this more that renders them irreducible to the language 
(langue) and to speech. It is this “more” that we must reveal and describe. (Foucault 1972: 
49) 


Foucault describes the function of discourse which Mouffe elaborates in dem- 
ocratic theory. For Mouffe, the manner of the conflict is decisive: Only after 
the conflict becomes agonal can it be granted a democratic quality (cf. Mouffe 
2013, 2005, 2000). 

In this post-structural sense, frames are understood as perspectives which 
fight within a discourse to be the dominant interpretation and are thus a pro- 
ductive part of the hegemonic conflict. It is assumed that a single perspective 
is characterized by its particularity and is thus incomplete. To frame, therefore, 
is to select only one aspect of reality and make it more salient (cf. Matthes 
2014, 2007b). 

But how can a frame be made transparent? It requires a working definition, 
such as the one Entman suggested in the early 1990s, which has been widely 
disseminated in academia: “Framing essentially involves selection and sali- 
ence. To frame is to select some aspects of a perceived reality and make them 
more salient in a communicating text, in such a way as to promote a particular 
problem definition, causal interpretation, moral evaluation, and/or treatment 
recommendation for the item described” (Entman 1993: 52). 

A frame consists of four elements: defining the problem, finding the cause, 
moral evaluation, and recommended action. The problem definition indicates 
which topic the actors react to with their frames and which aspect they make 
salient. The process of causal attribution starts when they identify the origin 
of the problem. The moral evaluation includes the evaluation of those involved 
and the consequences of their action. Finally, recommended treatment suggests 
reasonable solutions and their possible effects (cf. Entman 1993: 52; see also 
Matthes 2007b). Each of the four elements performs an evaluation: Provided 
they are a reflection of the same fundamental attitude, all elements are linked 
together consistently and there is a frame. One exception is the problem defi- 
nition, which does not always recommend a certain standpoint. This is why a 
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second evaluation element must be identified in a text. Not every discursive 
unit contains a frame, though this is rare (cf. Matthes 2007a: 134-139). 

Every frame enters into political discourse by means of a strategic actor. 
Just as for the frame, so is “essentialization” prohibited for the strategic actor. 
As a subject, the strategic actor is simultaneously an independent and depend- 
ent variable of the discourse. In other words, the strategic actor’s analysis only 
provides information about subjects who have become discernible and not 
about the persons themselves (cf. Foucault 1987: 243). The analysis manifests 
which groups attain visibility most often in the discourse, and therefore who 
has the possibility to perpetuate their position in politics. Strategic actors are 
usually members of the political, civic, or economic elite such as political par- 
ties, non-governmental organizations (NGOs), or industrial companies. In 
view of gender relations in authoritarian regimes, strategic actors’ tendencies 
in the areas of race, class, and gender are especially relevant. Whereas demo- 
cratic (gender) relations are based on the acceptance of particularity and diver- 
sity, authoritarian discourses emphasize homogeneity. Communications re- 
search refers to this kind of acting as strategic framing (cf. Matthes and 
Kohring 2004: 56). The identification of strategic frames is based on document 
analysis. The central question is: Which actors introduce their frames into the 
discourse? Does the conflict of frames reveal diversity and incompleteness or 
does it contain totalitarian elements? 


4. Toolbox of post-structural framing-analysis 


The toolbox for capturing frames offers a variety of methods. The usual dis- 
tinction between qualitative and quantitative methods falls short; rather, fram- 
ing studies often combine both paradigms. The variation preferred here is 
based on the analysis of elements according to Entman (and revised by Mat- 
thes). The frame is made up, as previously mentioned, of four parts: namely, 
problem definition, causal attribution, moral evaluation, and recommended ac- 
tion (cf. Entman 1993). Each analysis — in the case of mass media, for example, 
a newspaper article or in the case of interviews, the transcription — checks for 
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these four elements: The problem definition inquires into a theme, which be- 
comes salient through the frame. The causal attribution establishes the prob- 
lem as either personal or situational, i.e., who or what is the cause of the prob- 
lem. The recommended action is correspondingly personal or situational; it is 
directed toward the future and comprises individual measures or a bundle of 
measures: What is the solution to the problem? Or, more specifically, who or 
what can solve the problem? The explicit evaluation asks about the problem 
evaluation. Here, it is less about a dichotomous evaluation of the problem as 
negative or positive and more about differentiating the gradations, e.g., very 
positive, quite positive, etc. The degree of gradation also provides information 
about the extent to which the frame follows an authoritarian logic, since di- 
chotomizations are typical of authoritarian discourse (cf. Graf, Schneider, and 
Wilde 2017: 74). Subsequently, the most probable evaluation is deduced for 
each of the four elements. Provided that — apart from the problem definition — 
all elements uniformly suggest a negative or a positive evaluation, and at least 
two elements can be clearly identified, a frame can be encoded. Finally, the 
source of the frame, or the frame’s strategic actor, is identified. 


5. Frames in authoritarianism research: The case of 
the Serbian “Mother of the Nation” 


The construction and function of frames will be illustrated in the following in 
an example taken from authoritarianism research. In this example, the frame is 
deduced from an established body of research. Inductive approaches to fram- 
ing, which extract the frame from a single text, are also possible. Hybrid ap- 
proaches extract frames first from a small sample and then apply them to a 
larger body of text (for a list of advantages and disadvantages of these ap- 
proaches, see Panreck 2017: 51-54; Matthes 2007b: 65-85). 

In the following example of a deductive approach to framing, the findings 
of Stefanie Friedrich are referenced, who researched the changes in the public 
image of Serbian women during the disintegration of the state of Yugoslavia 
and the ensuing civil war (cf. Friedrich 2012). In the course of the Yugoslavian 
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crisis, the conflict concerning the role of women in Yugoslavia escalated. From 


the various discursive appeals to women, their role as “mother” soon emerged: 


The retraditionalization of gender roles followed ... nationalization and — especially dur- 
ing the civil war — a militarization of gender roles. Men were given above all the role as 
“brave defenders of the fatherland,” whereas women were assigned the role of “Mother 
ofthe Nation” whose prime mission was to ensure the survival of the nation by acting as 
guarantors of biological and cultural reproduction ... Childless women and those stand- 
ing up for women’s reproductive rights were soon labeled “traitors of the fatherland,” 
(Friedrich 2012: 63; translation by author) 


It was claimed that the Serbian population would be threatened by marginali- 
zation, in comparison to other ethnic groups such as the Kosovo Albanians, 
due to the lower birth rate. The solution was to provide support for Serbian 
families with many children (Friedrich 2012: 68-69). In concrete terms, this 
meant proposals for a pronatalist policy: childless couples would be taxed 
heavily; families with up to two children would receive tax incentives; and 
families with up to three children would receive fiscal support. Families with 
more than three children, which was the case for the majority of ethnic Kosovo 
Albanian families, would receive no financial support or benefit from tax 
breaks. In other words, the ethnic Serbian community was the prime benefactor 
of such policies (cf. Friedrich 2012: 69). 

How can the perspective described by Friedrich be formulated as a frame? 
The discourse about the role of woman comprises various perspectives on 
women and the different appeals to women. The frame “woman as Mother of 
the Nation” fulfills the requirement of selectivity by helping a certain aspect to 
become salient (cf. Table 1). The problem definition (1) focuses on woman’s 
role in society. She is recognized as “mother.” But as “Mother of the Nation” 
she is not only assigned an intra-family role but is also responsible for the 
preservation of the nation. As casual attribution (2) for the woman’s role as 
“Mother ofthe Nation” the frame argues not only for the “biological” and “cul- 
tural” responsibility of women but also their responsibility for the increase of 
the Serbian population. Therefore, politics should encourage women to have 
more children by pursuing a pronatalist population policy privileging ethnic 
Serbians (3). The explicit evaluation (4) in this example is therefore very 
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positive since the role of mother is revered as fundamental for the preservation 
ofthe nation. 


Table 1: Example of a frame and the implied fundamental position: “Mother of the Nation.” Own rep- 
resentation using the example of Friedrich (2012). 


Problem Causal Recommended Explicit 
definition (1) attribution (2) action (3) evaluation (4) 
Frame The woman is Women bear The reproductive rate Very 
element the “Mother of children and should be raised with positively: 
the Nation” thus preserve pronatalistic policies Women are 
the population in favor of ethnic of utmost 
Serbians importance for 
the nation 
Suggested positively positively positively positively 
evaluation 
ofthe 
mother role 


6. Critical analysis of the discourse 


Frames are conflictual. The concrete expression of this conflict elucidates the 
quality of the discourse and the extent of authoritarian developments. Frames 
must be gathered, as a first step, before a critical analysis of the discourse in 
which the frames conflict can be performed (cf. Table 2). 

The identification of strategic actors is of central importance. In view of the 
feminist political approach taken here, the existence of plurality requires a mul- 
titude of strategic actors who participate in the discourse. To check this postu- 
late, the strategic actors ofthe frames must first be identified. Initial indications 
of possible actor groups which should be involved in the ideal discourse are 
found in the Europub Codebook (cf. Koopmans 2002; see also Koopmans and 
Statham 1999). 


1. The link between frame and strategic framing: 
a. Which strategic actors introduce which frames into the discourse? 
1.1 Example Serbia 
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b. Which strategic actors introduced the frame “Mother as symbol of the Nation” 
into the discourse? 


In the second step, a critical review of the identified strategic actors is neces- 
sary. For Tocqueville (1965), we must question to what extent the strategic 
actors participate in governmental processes. The critical analysis continues in 
the tradition of Gramsci (1980): the monopolization of civil society actors by 
the state is considered. The Serbian example highlights the relevance of the 
question concerning the distance between state and society: nationalist 
women’s organizations began emerging, thus anchoring the concept of 
“Mother of the Nation” in public discourse (cf. Friedrich 2012: 70). The fewer 
civil society actors participating in the struggle for the dominant interpretation, 
the stronger the authoritarian discourse becomes. 


2. Contexts ofthe actors 

a. Are the actors involved at different levels of the governmental processes (e.g., in 
the political-juridical system, in associations, in academia, the media, etc.)? 

b. To what extent are actors involved with the state? 

2.1 Example Serbia: 

c. In which contexts do the actors act? Do they belong to the political-juridical sys- 
tem (e.g., the executive), civil society (e.g., women’s organizations), the scien- 
tific community (e.g., university), or the media (e.g., newspaper journalists)? 

d. To what extent is the state involved? Are academic institutions, for example, only 
an extended arm of the ruling party? 


Up to now the frame analysis has been applied to the visibility and participants 
of a discourse. To understand the authoritarian impact, however, the separation 
between a visible public sphere and an invisible private sphere must be subject 
to feminist critique (cf. Sauer 2001; Pateman 1988). Ultimately, the separation 
of the public and private spheres stabilizes gender power relations and estab- 
lishes a female subject who is deprived of rights in the political sphere (cf. 
Wilde 2013: 48). 


3. Subject constitution and public and private separation 
a. What is the significance of the separation of the public and private and what 
impact does it have on gender subjects? 
3.1 Example Serbia: 
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b. To what extent does the frame “Mother of the Nation” foster the public and pri- 


vate separation and what impact does this separation have on Serbian women? 


The focus of this analysis so far has been on the actors; Mouffe suggests also 
looking at the quality of the conflict between the frames and the actors. Most 
importantly, how do the actors involved in the conflict confront each other? 
Democratic conflicts are agonal, while authoritarian discourses are antagonis- 
tic: Do opposing parties accept other standpoints as legitimate, or does one 
party try to silence the other, possibly even by questioning the other’s right to 
participate in the discourse itself (cf. Mouffe 2007: 45; Herrmann 2015)? Ac- 
cording to Arendt (1989, 1979), discourses that are carried out antagonistically 
ultimately lead to an eradication of plurality as a characteristic of the public 
sphere. 

Beside the direct ruling of a “ban,” authoritarian discourse is also expressed 
latently through hidden governmental technologies. In this case, the interpre- 
tation patterns structuring frames are informative (see also Ritzi 2014: 235; 
Schafer 2008; Gerhards and Schafer 2007). Interpretation patterns ask about 
the underlying legitimacy of a frame. On which truth is the frame based? Is the 
frame legitimated by a final justification? 

Interpretation patterns without an absolute ground are an indication of high 
democratic quality. Hence, political interpretation patterns encourage either 
dealing with controversial issues in the political-juridical system or letting the 
issue be resolved through the will of the demos. In other words, they 
acknowledge that their own position is only one of many in the struggle to 
become the dominant interpretation. 

By contrast, ethical-social interpretations ground the strategic actors’ per- 
spective in view of an abstract ethics lying outside of the democratic strife. The 
same is true for religious interpretation patterns, which link the position of the 
frame to a divine truth. “Nature” or “culture” also act as absolute grounds. 
These kinds of interpretation patterns lay claim to absolute truth and run coun- 
ter to the logic of open political strife. In view of gender relations in authori- 
tarian regimes, it can be stated: the sooner the frames are based on absolute 
interpretation patterns, the sooner gender roles are stabilized as repressive 
power and dominance relations. According to Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 
(2017), a distinctive feature of contemporary discourse is reinterpretation; 
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frames based on liberal arguments, which actually fall into the democratic cat- 
egory “political,” are misused to legitimate frames that are grounded in author- 
itarian arguments. A frame analysis must heed this aspect. The deconstruction 
of these reinterpretations, for instance, can be carried out through an analysis 
of the linking of discourses. If liberal reasoning always appears in the context 
of another legitimation — traditional, moral, or biological — this might indicate 
the concealing function of the liberal argument. 


4. Agonal or antagonistic conflict: Opponents or enemies 

a. Direct rule: Are strategic actors banned from the public discourse? 

b. Latent rule: Which interpretation patterns structure and legitimize the frames? 
Political vs. ethical/moral vs. religious vs. natural vs. cultural/traditional inter- 
pretation patterns, etc. 

c. Reinterpretation: In which context does legitimization run parallel to liberal ar- 
gumentation? Are there attempts to reframe liberal argumentations by contextu- 
alizing them with authoritarian argumentations? 

4.1 Example Serbia: 

d. Direct rule: Are critics of the frame “Mother of the Nation” granted the right and 
the opportunity to voice their position in the political discourse? 

e. Latent rule: How is the frame “Mother of the Nation” legitimized? (Recourse to 
nature and cultural tradition = authoritarian) 

f. Reinterpretation: Do strategic actors link their interpretation patterns (here: re- 
course to nature and cultural tradition) to liberal arguments (for example, self- 


determination)? 


Finally, an interpretation that combines these four steps enables critical reflec- 
tion on the function of the subject position “gender” for authoritarian regimes. 
The question concerning the extent to which the displacing of women as polit- 
ical subjects is constitutive of the authoritarian regime should find special con- 
sideration. 
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Table 2: An ascending frame analysis of the authoritarian. Own representation. 
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Analysis of steps 
(ascending order) 


Action 


Step 1 


Guiding question: 


Which strategic actors introduce which frames into the discourse? 


Extraction of the frames from the text body with the help of the following 
elements: problem definition, causal attribution, possible solution, ex- 
plicit evaluation, and the identification of strategic actors 


Step 2 


Guiding questions: 


Do strategic actors act in governmental processes (the political-juridical 
system, associations, academia, the media, etc.)? 


To what extent are strategic actors involved in state institutions? 


Examination of the plurality of the visible strategic actors and their par- 
ticipation in state institutions and governmental processes 


Step 3 


Guiding question: 

What is the function of the public and private separation and what is its 
impact on the power and domination patterns in gender relations? 
Examination of the assignment of strategic actors to the public and pri- 
vate spheres with the help of the gender aspect and its impact on the 
power and domination patterns concerning women 


Step 4 


Guiding questions: 

Direct rule: Are strategic actors banned from the public discourse? 
Latent rule: Which interpretation patterns structure and legitimize the 
frames? Political vs. ethical/moral vs. religious vs. natural vs. cul- 
tural/traditional interpretation patterns, etc. 

Reinterpretation: In which context do legitimizations stand alongside lib- 
eral argumentation? Is there a discursive intertwining with authoritarian 
legitimizations? 

Examine whether the discourse is among opponents (agonal) or ene- 
mies (antagonistic). Recourse to direct and latent rule and reinterpreta- 
tion processes 


Conclusion 


Interpretation of the results and critical reflection of the subject position 
of woman and her function in authoritarian regimes 
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7. Conclusion 


A critical analysis of authoritarian regimes should not linger at the institutional 
level, focusing exclusively on the state. Feminist and post-structural perspec- 
tives demand the inclusion of the social sphere, where the main struggle for 
the “correct” interpretation of societal power and domination relations takes 
place. This is especially true for the analysis of gender relations in authoritarian 
regimes. This paper adopted the bottom-up approach of feminist political 
thought and attempted to apply the discourse-analytic perspective to authori- 
tarian regimes. Wilde’s concept of the authoritarian (cf. her paper in this vol- 
ume; Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017; Obuch et al. 2014; Schneider and 
Wilde 2012; Wilde 2012) was taken up and made productive for the analysis 
of authoritarian regimes. Discourse is the focus of post-structural framing the- 
ory analysis, within which a variety of perspectives, so-called frames, quarrel 
for the dominant interpretation. In a first step, those frames were extracted 
from the text body with the help of the transparent framing methodology. In 
further steps, the power of discourse was emphasized; the analysis of frames 
disclosed the visibility of actors and the democratic quality of the frame’s con- 
flict. The frame “Mother of the Nation” from the Serbian discourse, which por- 
trayed the role of women during the breakdown of Yugoslavia, was analyzed 
(Friedrich 2012). 

Although this contribution focuses on the social level, the institutional level 
of politics should not be completely neglected. From a post-structural feminist 
view, however, the institutional analysis is only an approximation. To under- 
stand the political, feminist theory must analyze governmental functions of 
gender relations and the concatenation of discourses, as well as obtain an un- 
derstanding of the gendered political subject and gender relations as an expres- 
sion of power and domination relations. 
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Between Militancy and Survival? The Case of 
the Nicaraguan Women’s Movement 


Katharina Obuch 


1. Introduction 


Since the revival of civil society research in the 1980s, women’s movements 
worldwide have gained attention for their promotion of societal modernization, 
dismantling of traditional gender roles, and fight for inclusive democracy. 
Women’s organizations fulfill various functions including agenda setting, state 
control, and the representation of interests or service provision. However, 
hardly any attention has been given to the women’s activists and organizations 
operating in “hybrid” regimes. A hybrid regime refers to formerly transitional 
states that combine formal democratic structures with autocratic legacies in 
their political liberties, civil rights, and rule of law (Croissant 2002: 32). Ac- 
cordingly, any discussion of women’s movements in these regimes is highly 
controversial. Not only are we dealing with difficult political contexts — coun- 
tries with little or no former democratic experience and at least partially au- 
thoritarian governments limiting civic action by restricting public space and 
civil liberties — but many of these regimes are characterized by macho and pa- 
triarchal societies, which are reflected in gender-related inequality and vio- 
lence. 

In Nicaragua — the country under study — democratic structures are still 
struggling to consolidate despite the glorious start of democratization with the 
Sandinista Revolution of 1979. A small political elite has been alternating in 
power, and the current President, Daniel Ortega, is being accused of fostering 
an autocratic backlash and enforcing political polarization — not least through 
his ambiguous attitude toward civil society. 
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In an attempt to narrow the existing research gap on civil society and gender 
in hybrid regimes, this chapter critically examines the Nicaraguan women’s 
movement and its share in the modernization and democratization of gender 
relations in Nicaragua. Which challenges does the movement face and how 
does it influence a transformation of the present gender order? Is the movement 
truly a pioneer of inclusive democracy, or might it actually contribute to the 
continuation of traditional gender roles? 

The study is based on a literature survey and interviews conducted with 
women’s activists and civil society experts in Nicaragua. The chapter starts 
with a brief introduction of the state of the art on hybrid regimes, gender, and 
civil society. The case of Nicaragua is subsequently introduced, and its classi- 
fication as a hybrid regime and the present gender order are discussed. The 
main part presents the findings on the women’s movement and the challenges 
it faces. It concludes with a typology of Nicaraguan women’s organizations 
according to their potential to challenge the existing gender order. 


2. Regime-hybridity, gender relations, and civil 
society 


2.1 Hybrid regimes and gender 


The Arab spring and further uprisings against autocratic leaders worldwide 
have recently inspired societal and scholarly discourse about the proliferation 
of democracy — in conjunction with the worldwide euphoria provoked by the 
“third wave of democratization” (Huntington 1993) in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Nonetheless, empiricism shows that once former autocratic leaders are 
overthrown, only few countries take steps toward democratic consolidation. 
Instead of a worldwide triumph of democracy, democratic indices show a 


1 I conducted thirty-two interviews in Nicaragua for my Ph.D. thesis (2011-2016). A more 
detailed analysis is presented in my book Civil Society Organizations in the Hybrid Regime 
of Nicaragua: Challenging or Maintaining the Status Quo? (Obuch 2017). 
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spread of transitional or mixed regimes (see Freedom House, Democracy In- 
dex). Most ofthese regimes combine former democratic structures with signif- 
icant deficits of political liberty, civil rights, or the rule of law (Croissant 2002: 
32). More precisely, the formal democratic institutions such as political parties, 
regular elections, and high courts are forced to coexist with the existing clien- 
telism, patrimonial structures, and often-omnipotent executive. These auto- 
cratic legacies limit civil society’s scope of action, e.g., they restrict public 
space or the liberties of association and opinion. 

In democratization studies, these hybrid regimes have recently turned into 
a proliferating area of study (see Diamond 2002; Gilbert and Mohseni 2011; 
Morlino 2009). Experts agree that many of these regimes seem to be stuck in 
“some middle hybrid terrain” (Karl 1995: 73) between an authoritarian past 
and the anticipated democratic future. Hybrid regimes stand out for their hy- 
brid democratic nature, socioeconomic difficulties, a lack of former democratic 
experience, and their apparently astonishing stability and persistence. 
Moreover, findings suggest that regime-hybridity tends to manifest itself 
within gender relations as well. Formal improvements such as participation, 
quotas, and women’s rights may stand vis-a-vis a re-traditionalization of 
gender roles and the persistence of stereotypes in societal discourse and in the 
public and private spheres (Obuch et al. 2013). 


2.2 Civil society in hybrid regimes 


Since its revival in the 1980s, the concept of civil society has become an un- 
challenged model, strengthening democracy, justice, and civic participation. 
Civil society discourse has been closely linked to the notion of democracy, and 
it is generally acknowledged as contributing to the longevity and depth of 
political regimes (Zinecker 2011: 6; Pollack 2003: 53). At the same time most 
experts agree that civil society — including associations, foundations, trade 
unions, NGOs, or individual activists — actually depends on a democratic 
context to fully live up to its potential (Foley and Edwards 1996; Kocka 2004: 
71). 
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The values and tasks of civil society have been discussed and classified in 
various ways (see Pollack 2003; Wnuk-Lipinski 2009). In order to determine 
its role in political regimes, a distinction must first be made concerning its 
function. On the one hand, civil society is said to play a major role in agenda 
setting, citizen information, citizen representation, and in the fight for minority 
rights; it enforces the democratic-participatory strength of society. On the 
other, it is seen as fulfilling an integrating and intermediary function: it disbur- 
dens the state, enforces institutional trust, and creates and deepens the bonds 
between the state and its citizens (Anheier, Priller, and Zimmer 2000; Pollack 
2003; Warren 2011). 

But what about civil society in hybrid regimes? There are far fewer findings 
on the functions and roles of civil society in non-democratic settings. Though 
the traditional, neo-Tocquevillian understanding of civil society views it as 
“schools of democracy” and as a forum for democratic spirit (Tocqueville 
1985), critics point to the limits of civil society actors under autocratic rule and 
emphasize their integrative and bonding effect on aregime. 

First of all, civil society is usually seen as a hope for democratization — 
whether as a space of preservation and flourishing of democratic thought 
within autocratic societies or as a direct source of protest and insurrection 
against autocratic leaders. Empiricism has proved the importance of social 
movements and resistance groups for the initiation of democratic transitions in 
many Latin American countries, the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe 
(Wnuk-Lipinski 2009), and the recent “Facebook” revolutions in North Africa 
(Stepan and Linz 2013). And women’s movements and organizations are 
attributed an important role in particular for their fight for democratic power 
relations and integral democracy — from the Madres de Plaza de Mayo in 
Argentina (see Femenia and Gil 1987) to women’s organizations in the Eastern 
European resistance movements (Einhorn and Sever 2003). 

At the same time, some scholars draw on historical experiences from the 
Weimar Republic and National Socialism (Berman 1997; Koshar 1987) or 
findings from contemporary illiberal states to paint a much different picture. 
They point to the risks connected to civil society: namely, its stabilizing effects 
on political regimes no matter their shade; the integrative impact of 
associations; and the dangerous dynamics of organized masses in non- 
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democratic contexts (Bernhard and Karacok 2007; Kaldor and Kostovicova 
2008; Tusalem 2007; Diamond 1994). Taken together, these diverse 
approaches bring to light that civil society, despite its various virtues and 
achievements, as summarized by Zinecker (2011), is neither “bound to a 
democratic setting” nor “always good, charitable and pro-democratic.” 


3. The case: Nicaragua 


3.1 The hybrid regime of Nicaragua 


Nicaragua’s democratization process starts with the Sandinista Revolution in 
1979, which overthrew the forty-year-long dictatorship of Anastasio Somoza 
and his family dynasty. The following period of Sandinista rule (1979-1990) 
was marked by the introduction of formal democratic structures: elections were 
established in 1984, a constitution was adopted in 1987, political participation 
was encouraged, and interests were organized (Reiber 2009: 282). 
Nevertheless, the Sandinistas had their own understanding of democracy and 
participation, one which is not completely compatible with today’s 
understanding of liberal democracy (Merkel 2010: 219). Moreover, many of 
their achievements, such as educational and land reform or the successful 
literacy campaign, were soon challenged or overshadowed by the emerging 
civil war. In 1990, peace negotiations and the following elections gave rise to 
a neoliberal era in which the institutionalization of democracy that started 
during the Sandinista Revolution was advanced by means of constitutional 
reform, the formation of political parties, and the establishment of democratic 
elections in 1996, 2000, and 2006. Nonetheless, social inequality increased, 
the gap between the rich and the poor widened, and a debate about the social 
foundations of democracy was initiated. Corruption and quarrels among the 
liberal-conservative coalition and pacts among the political elite further con- 
tributed to the discontent of the population (Reiber 2009; Schobel and 
Elsemann 2008). 
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In the 2006 elections former revolutionist Daniel Ortega, still the leader of 
the Sandinista party Sardinista National Liberation Front (FSLN), took 
advantage of the disunity of the political right, the general discontent and 
mistrust among the population, and changes in the electoral law. His 
presidency (reelection in 2011 and 2016) is characterized by ambiguous 
developments: positive innovations and improvements of social justice and 
equality have been accompanied by setbacks in other areas, such as democratic 
governance and the rule of law (Schnipkoweit and Schützhofer 2008: 6). On 
the one hand, social programs like Hambre Cero (Zero Hunger) and Ortega’s 
self-presentation as president of the poor eventually succeeded in addressing 
large parts of the population living on less than two dollars a day, who had 
been disregarded and impoverished during preceding governments. On the 
other, we find electoral fraud, suspended balance of power in favor of a supe- 
rior executive branch, and questionable coalescence of state institutions with 
party structures. Indeed, his “government ofreconciliation and national unity” 
has led to increasing political polarization, with critics accusing Ortega of lead- 
ing the country back to autocracy (Colburn 2012; Gömez Pomeri 2012). 

According to the criteria outlined above, Nicaragua, despite its singularity, 
can be classified as a hybrid regime. It shares characteristics with many other 
third-wave countries: its nearly complete lack of previous democratic 
experience, the failure of the democratic system to reduce the high level of 
socioeconomic inequality, and an ambiguous regime character, i.e., formal 
democratic institutions are accompanied by a weak rule of law and deficient 
civil rights and political liberties. 


3.2 A mirror of regime-hybridity: gender roles in 
Nicaragua 


The interdependencies of regime-hybridity and the present gender order in 
Nicaragua can best be illustrated by considering the following issues: the 
traditional, historical, and cultural legacies affecting the everyday life of 
women, the disputable degree of female participation in politics and society as 
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a whole, and the present government’s ambiguous attitude toward gender 
relations. 


3.2.1. Historical and cultural legacies 


Nicaraguan society is deeply marked by machismo and paternalistic structures; 
the traditional “caudillismo” — in the sense of dominant, non-democratic, and 
male leadership - still shapes the country’s political culture (representative of 
women’s organization, interview 1). In public opinion, women are still bound 
to their traditional role as mothers, while men are seen as heads of the house- 
hold and breadwinners. But such assumptions run counter to social reality. In 
Nicaragua a third of all women are single parents, either due to economic rea- 
sons such as high numbers of work-related migration or to the simple irrespon- 
sibility of many men. Moreover, current surveys reveal that women — 
traditionally responsible for managing the household — are more concerned 
with economic issues and suffer from food insecurity far more than men, 
probably due to their traditional economic dependence (Booth and Seligson 
2012: 219ff.). Nicaraguan women suffer most from the country’s widespread 
poverty (almost one-third of all Nicaraguans live below poverty line [World 
Factbook 2015]), social inequality, and lack of education. Socioeconomic rea- 
sons and the absence of family planning (and contraceptives) are still prevent- 
ing the majority of women from living a self-determined life. There is a high 
rate of child pregnancy, as nearly 30% of all women between the ages of fifteen 
and nineteen are already mothers, and mothers and children lack quality 
medical attention, adequate nutrition, and social insurance (CENIDH 2013: 
116). 

These conservative traits of Nicaraguan society are reinforced by the power 
of the Church. The majority of the population consider themselves devout 
believers, even though Nicaraguan clerics and church leaders stand out for 
their decidedly unprogressive agenda. Their highly conservative approach is 
evident in their successful commitment to the prohibition and penalization of 
“therapeutic” abortion in 2006 and in their fight against Law 779 (Law against 
Violence against Women) (civil society expert from civil society organization 
[CSO], interview 2). Antifeminist thought is indeed strongly supported by a 
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good number ofthe population, including many women, and it manifests itself 
in various ultraconservative groups and congregations, who draw support from 
their disaffirmation of the Sandinista Revolution and claim to defend the 
country from cultural imperialism (i.e., feminism brought by outsiders). They 
promote ultraconservative, unprogressive values and traditional gender roles 
and relations. Compared to the women’s movement, they are little in terms of 
number but quite influential in shaping state policy (Kampwirth 2006: 92; Pi- 
zarro 2003). 

What is more, a predominant experience in the lives of many Nicaraguan 
women is violence. Central America is known for its high rates of violence 
against women, recently gaining notoriety for a large number of so-called fem- 
icides (see Bruneau, Dammert, and Skinner 2011; Prieto-Carrön, Thompson, 
and MacDonald 2007). Although Nicaragua seems to be one of the less af- 
fected countries when compared to its northern neighbors, violence against 
women in the form of murder, sexual abuse, or domestic violence remains a 
major problem. According to the World Health Organization, more than two- 
thirds of all women between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine reported having 
suffered physical or sexual violence at least once (The Nicaragua Dispatch 
2012). According to the Latin American Public Opinion Project (LAPOP), 
home is the most dangerous place for Nicaraguan women, as 78% of all regis- 
tered aggressions take place here (CENIDH 2013: 113). Meanwhile, the 
quantity of unsolved cases including femicides reflects a climate of insecurity, 
mistrust, and especially impunity (CENIDH 2013: 114). Worryingly, this cli- 
mate is reproduced by many women themselves, as there is a widespread ten- 
dency to simply typify aggressions by husbands, sons, or other familiars as 
mere faltas (mistakes). This is illustrated by surveys in which 70% of women 
reporting violence say it occurred at home but tend not to consider it a crime 
(Booth and Seligson 2012: 229). 


3.2.2. Participation 


Nicaraguan women’s participation in society and the political sphere is espe- 
cially influenced by their primary role as caretakers: they are mothers in charge 
of the family and childrearing. Nicaraguan women are only slightly less 
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socially involved than men, but their engagement is mostly concentrated on 
church and school-related groups (Booth and Seligson 2012: 244ff.). While the 
organization of women is high at the community level, they have difficulties 
reaching official positions within political parties or becoming leaders of 
mixed organizations (representative of women’s organization, interview 1). By 
contrast, there is a strong women’s movement, and 7.6% of all women declare 
being active in a women’s organization (Booth and Seligson 2012: 247). Soci- 
oeconomic vulnerability affects women’s ability to participate and get in- 
volved outside their homes. Women tend to be less informed, more distrustful, 
and less self-confident — features which do not facilitate political participation 
and civic engagement (Booth and Seligson 2012: 251). 

In an interview about the existence of different political cultures for men 
and women in Nicaragua, one Nicaraguan political sociologist emphasizes the 
specific obstacles faced by women in his country when trying to become po- 
litically active. When spontaneously asked to participate in a communal 
meeting, women were much more opposed to the idea than their male 
counterparts. They worried about their personal security (“How will I get there 
and get home later?”), their reputation (“What will others think of me coming 
home alone at night?”), and neglecting their family (“Who will take care of the 
family while I am away?”) (civil society expert [CSO], interview 2). 

These obstacles are reflected in the argument of one women’s activist, who 
states that Nicaraguan women participating in civil society have to “triplicate 
their power and energy” (representative of women’s organization, interview 
6). A growing number of women are expected to work outside the home while 
still caring for their household and children. This leaves them with very little 
time to become politically engaged citizens — the little time that they otherwise 
would have had for themselves and recreation (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 6). 

When it comes to women’s participation in the political sphere, Nicaragua 
again paints an ambiguous picture, which is also expressed in the discussion 
about Violeta Chamorro, one of the country’s ex-presidents (1990-1996). 
Though the former experience of a female president generally translates posi- 
tively in view of female political leaders (Booth and Seligson 2012: 234), her 
election campaign reduced her to her role as the wife of former revolutionist 
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Pedro Joaquin Chamorro; moreover, her self-produced image as “wife, widow 
and mother” (Kampwirth 2006: 78) reflects a traditionalist, rather 
unprogressive thinking. Similarly, the current government takes pride in its 
promotion of women, e.g., the introduction of gender quotas (half of the 
country’s mayors are now women) (CENIDH 2013, 120) or the increasing 
percentage of women in party political posts. Nonetheless, as we will see in 
the next section, there is a widespread allegation that in practice these achieve- 
ments are undermined by vertical power structures and the factual subordina- 
tion of women. 


3.2.3 The government ’s discourse 


As we have seen in the two previous sections, the tenuous role of women in 
Nicaraguan society can be traced back to several traditional as well as socio- 
economic legacies. And this tenuous role is still reflected in the present gov- 
ernment’s discourse and attitude toward women and gender relations. Since its 
electoral victory in 2006, the governing party FSLN has revived its official 
revolutionary discourse on the role and importance of women in Nicaraguan 
society. It has created many social programs to benefit women in particular, 
most of them from the rather poor and rural areas (Kampwirth 2011: 15). 
Moreover, the party introduced gender quotas and has a high share of FSLN 
women delegates in parliament and ministries (Kampwirth 2011: 19). The 
outstanding role of Nicaragua’s First Lady Rosario Murillo should also be 
mentioned, who is sometimes said to informally hold even more power than 
President Ortega himself; she is quoted by party loyals to emphasize the 
government’s progressiveness. 

Nonetheless, many accuse the present government of actually retaining its 
ambiguous attitude toward women, which was expressed during the 
revolution, by hiding its real interests behind official rates and quotas: 
“Although officially it seems as if there was equal participation, in the 
decision-making process, women keep their role of subordination to the orders 
of the party” (representative of women’s organization, interview 1). Indeed, in 
2006 the Sandinista delegates demonstrated how easily they agreed on 
sacrificing women’s rights for party interests. In the face of upcoming elections 
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and following a pact with the Catholic Church, they supported the prohibition 
of therapeutic abortion against tremendous mobilizations and resistance of the 
women’s movement (CENIDH 2013: 118). 

To critics, the government’s true colors become obvious in its traditionalist 
discourse on the motherly role and sexual or reproductive rights, which is 
especially reflected in Murillo’s esoteric discourse. In daily messages to the 
people she demonizes feminism and feminist activists as agents of an 
imperialist power (Oettler 2010: 56), while praising the protection of women’s 
traditional roles and their responsibilities as mothers and devoted wives. 

Even harsher controversy exists about President Ortega himself, who was 
accused of sexual assault and rape by his stepdaughter Zoilamérica in 1998 and 
has since successfully managed to avoid prosecution and punishment. The 
incident has turned into a delicate issue for all those trying to fight against 
gender-related violence and misogyny within Nicaraguan society. Moreover, 
it has been a starting point for the final break of a huge part of the women’s 
movement from the Sandinista party. 

The contradiction between the official discourse and societal reality 
(CENIDH 2013, 110) has therefore been demonstrated on several occasions. 
For example, the handling of the long-awaited Law 779, which theoretically 
constitutes an improvement of women’s rights but up to now has remained 
without adequate budget, has been criticized for its lack of or delay in 
implementation (CENIDH 2013: 112), and it has suffered from several 
attempts by Sandinista delegates to revoke important aspects. One women’s 
activist summarized the problems that arise from the government’s unprogres- 
sive discourse and ambiguous attitude in the following way: 

If still the President, the First Lady, the Minister of Education, so to say top 
level decision-makers, keep sending out the message that everything happens 
by the will of God, that men are the heads of family, that the cohesion/unity of 
a family is most important no matter the cost, that you do not wash your dirty 
laundry in public ... these messages resound in the media, in the schools, in 
the hospitals ... so that we are talking to a brick wall. (Representative of 
women’s organization, interview 6) 
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4. The Nicaraguan women’s movement 


4.1 Evolution 


The evolution of the Nicaraguan women’s movement has been closely linked 
to the development of civil society in Nicaragua in general. Moreover, 
Nicaraguan women’s organizations are often seen as a vanguard of civic 
agency and moral authority (civil society expert [CSO], interview 8). 

Although the first feminist ideas and writings date back to the 1930s, the 
real development of an organized women’s movement took place in the 1970s 
as part of a broader civic movement during the growing resistance against the 
Somoza dictatorship (Cuadra and Jiménez 2011: 12). The enduring dynasty 
provoked resistance within diverse parts of the population including peasants, 
workers, and students. The dynasty also affected women in their specific areas 
(family and economy) due to the increasing costs of living and the imminent 
political persecution of their sons and husbands (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 5). Over time, women became an essential part of the 
movement, which finally overthrew Somoza in 1979, and they played a major 
part in the following revolution. According to several sources, up to an 
estimated 30% of all Sandinista combatants were women (Kampwirth 2011: 
4), while others served as volunteers in health brigades or the national 
alphabetization campaign (Hamlin and Quirös Visquez 2013: 6). The 
Sandinista’s mass organization of the population is historically seen as a 
starting point for the development of Nicaraguan civil society and feminist 
organizing (civil society expert and donor, interview 7; Kampwirth 2006: 76) 
— without which feminism wouldn’t have evolved the way it did in Nicaragua 
(Kampwirth 2011: 4). All parts of the population started organizing. Women 
under Sandinista rule were organized in mass organizations or became secre- 
taries in various labor unions (representative of women’s organization, 
interview 6). Such organizing processes fostered popular participation but 
were restricted by their vertical style and the requested loyalty to the governing 
party (Borchgrevink 2006: 7). 
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Nonetheless, the differences between the government’s attitude toward gen- 
der relations and the postulations ofthe critical women’s activists soon became 
obvious. The different expectations not only led to a struggle between the 
emerging women’s movement and the Sandinista government but also laid the 
foundation for the division of the women’s movement into a moderate, rather 
party-loyal wing and a new feminist opposition (Kampwirth 2011: 5ff.). While 
the government’s priority was to win the ongoing civil war against the US- 
financed counter-revolutionists and to provide for the soldiers, women did not 
want to put aside their interests in improving female health care, including their 
fight for the right to abortion (representative of women’s organization, 
interview 3). The conservative male view on the issue represented by many of 
the governing elite - i.e., the revolution needs to replace the casualties and the 
revolutionary task of women was to give birth to revolutionists — naturally 
challenged the ideas of many women’s activists (Hamlin and Quirös Visquez 
2011: 8). Women’s attempts to translate the revolution’s objectives 
universally, i.e., equality and liberation of society in the private sphere and in 
the sphere of gender relations, as well as the demand to be recognized for their 
contribution to the revolution, were met with harsh disapproval by their male 
party colleagues (representative of women’s organization, interview 3). 

When the Sandinista party was voted out of office in 1990, new challenges 
and opportunities eventuated for the civil society sector in general and for the 
women’s movement in particular. First of all, there was a “boom” in terms of 
the number and diversity of CSOs for several reasons: the end of the civil war 
and the further development of democratic structures promoted the freedom of 
public space and guaranteed liberties conducive to civic action. Second, the 
former government employees needed to create new jobs, which they found in 
the emerging civil society sector. Third, they were met with a wave of 
international solidarity, which — in the era of a worldwide increase and 
irrevocable belief in NGOs — was reflected in financial aid specifically directed 
toward the construction of civil society (civil society expert and donor, inter- 
view 7). 

Nonetheless, challenges were inevitable; the loss of the former Sandinista 
party structures meant that even party-loyal organizations had to redefine and 
seek autonomization. This process reached its peak in 1998 with the 
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accusations of Ortega’s stepdaughter Zoilameérica. In 2006, the prohibition of 
therapeutic abortion demonstrated the FSLN’s renouncement of women’s 
support, which led to the development of autonomous women’s organizations 
that were ever more critical of traditional party colleagues and FSLN politics 
(Kampwirth 2011: 11). 

Up until today, the women’s movement has maintained its role as an out- 
standing actor within Nicaraguan civil society (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 6). It gains strength from its historical significance and 
persistence, in opposition to the contemporary variety of short-lived projects 
and initiatives in other areas. It stands out for its historical capability to fight 
(representative of women’s organization, interviews 1 and 3) and it is charac- 
terized by its diversity in terms of organizational form (from movement to 
NGO), topics of interest, and target groups (e.g., indigenous women, rural 
women, sexually abused women, lesbians, etc.). A high level of controversy 
still surrounds its working instruments (from service provision and practical 
assistance to political lobbying) and class. Many women’s activists claim that 
the women’s movement is not bound to the universities or academia in general. 
Instead, it is and should be made up of women from rural areas and the working 
class, as well as housewives, who tend to be less visible or even disappear 
behind their professional combatants (representative of women’s organization, 
interview 3) 


4.2 Challenges and limits 


Despite its historical strength and international reputation, the Nicaraguan 
women’s movement now faces a series of unique challenges effectuated by the 
hybrid regime. 


2 For a more detailed overview of the evolution of the Nicaraguan women’s movement and 
feminism in Nicaragua, see also Collinson and Broadbent (1990), Isbester (2001), 
Kampwirth (2004), Luciak (2001), and Randall (1994). For a summary of the development 
of Nicaraguan civil society in general, see Garcia Palacios and Ullua Morales (2010) and 
Serra Vazquez (2007, 2011). 
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4.2.1 Women’s organizations and the state 


Since its return to power, the current Nicaraguan government has tried to close 
or control public space, make it impossible for most parts of civil society to 
exert influence, and denied all kinds of dialogue (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 3). Especially affected have been the self-appointed 
“autonomous” groups such as Movimiento Autönomo de Mujeres (MAM), 
which emphasizes independence from party political structures. The govern- 
ment uses different strategies to control the movement, from direct repression 
over co-optation to substituting them with organizations that are loyal to the 
government. 

To legitimize its course of action, the Ortega government is spreading a de- 
monizing discourse on civil society. CSOs - in particular disagreeable Nicara- 
guan organizations and international NGOs — are presented as targets of out- 
side interference and agents of imperialist powers trying to take autocratic con- 
trol of the country (civil society expert [CSO], interview 8). In this context, 
adversarial women’s groups (i.e., the groups that explicitly criticize the Ortega 
government) have become a major target; they are accused, repressed, and 
condemned as the “incarnation of the evil” (Oettler 2010: 52). When asked 
about governmental repression, women’s activists reported having their houses 
searched, being intimidated on the phone, prosecuted, criminalized, and 
accused of being “abortistas” and laundering money (Hamlin and Quirös 
Viquez 2011: 17). Even more effective seem to be what many women’s activ- 
ists have called attempts to “suffocate” them: the government constructed ad- 
ministrative barriers and harassed the organizations and individual feminist 
leaders (representative of women’s organization, interview 1). For instance, 
attempts have been made to reduce the movement’s resources by pressuring 
international donors and cooperation partners (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 1). The government not only exacerbates the general 
flow of money by foreign donors or development agencies, but also pressures 
donors to stop giving money to certain organizations and to finance only the 
projects that have been approved (representative of women’s organization, 
interview 1). 
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Regarding the strategy of co-optation, the government has made many at- 
tempts to attach women to party structures via social programs and controlled 
participation at the community level. And some of the traditional FSLN-loyal 
organizations, such as the famous Movimiento de Mujeres Nicaragüenses 
“Luisa Amanda Espinoza” (AMNLAE), which struggled for independence 
during opposition years, have rapidly returned under the party’s thumb with 
the FSLN’s return to power (representative of women’s organization, inter- 
view 3). A vivid example of the government’s intention to substitute or dispute 
present feminist organizations was the high-profile launching of a new 
countermovement called “Blanca Arauz” (named after the wife of party 
eponym Augusto César Sandino) in 2008. Nonetheless, this attempt to create 
alternative participation structures rapidly failed when the new movement — 
probably due to a missing proper agenda — soon sank into oblivion (representa- 
tive of women’s organization, interview 1). Altogether, these tense relations 
with the present government have made the self-proclaimed autonomous and 
feminist women’s organizations the most belligerent advocator of civic action 
and democracy in Nicaragua, as well as more vulnerable than ever before. 


4.2.2.. Dependency on international cooperation 


For Nicaraguan civil society and the women’s movement, international coop- 
eration has played a major role as a primary source of funding and support 
since the first solidarity movements in the 1980s. The support of various bilat- 
eral, multilateral, and private donors has been of immeasurable value for the 
development of the Nicaraguan CSO sector. Nonetheless, international support 
has its pitfalls; it has evoked criticism concerning the risk of artificial 
professionalization and project dependency, supposed post-colonialist 
interference and influence, and, last but not least, its promotion of a completely 
dependent CSO sector incapable of financial self-sustainment. 

In addition to the difficult political situation and the restriction of public 
space, the withdrawal of international cooperation in the last years has posed a 
significant challenge to the CSO sector. Although the withdrawal of many 
European and American developmental organizations is connected to 
widespread confusion about the Ortega government’s course and dismissive 
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attitude, it is also due to the economic crisis in Europe and a general shift of 
interests to other regions such as North Africa (civil society expert [CSO], in- 
terview 2). All in all, a shortage of funds has led to the closure of several 
European embassies, a shrinking staff, the reduction of projects, and a careful 
selection of partner organizations based on political considerations. When 
asked to evaluate the consequences of the diminution of international 
cooperation, several women’s activists lamented the “lack of commitment” 
(representative of women’s organization, interview 3) to their organizations 
and criticized the donors for maintaining an unassertive attitude and buckling 
in the face of an autocratic government instead of supporting opposition forces 
(representative of women’s organization, interview 3). 

Dependence on international donors not only leads to substantial problems 
in times of dwindling funds but also affects the CSO sector as a whole. Many 
members of the women’s movement have criticized the pressure of 
NGOization and required bureaucracy since the very beginning, in fear of sac- 
rificing the historically diverse, open, non-hierarchical character of their move- 
ment to artificial, externally headed organizations. The conversion to NGO has 
forced many organizations to respond to multiple actors (national and foreign 
governments, international organizations, donors) (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 6), which puts them at risk for losing sight of their 
original objectives. Also, many have developed highly professional yet elitist 
bodies, which are dissociated from their grassroots members. Last, critics 
claim that external funding has led to an artificial inflation in the sector with 
hundreds of small organizations springing up like mushrooms. These new 
CSOs tend to be highly dependent on the acquisition of projects and find it 
extremely difficult to develop a proper profile, which makes them even more 
vulnerable in times of reduced funding (civil society expert [CSO], interview 
9). 

In conclusion, the increasing withdrawal of international cooperation since 
2007 has made the women’s movement vulnerable: due to the absence of self- 
sustainability, there has been a general decline in organizations. Correspond- 
ingly, many activists state that the major challenge for the future will be to 
secure survival without international cooperation (civil society expert and do- 
nor, interview 7). 
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4.2.3. Internal fragmentation 


A third challenge for the Nicaraguan women’s movement is closely linked to 
the former ones, namely, the risk of internal fragmentation. Though the 
movement has been diverse and heterogeneous since its beginning, the 
persisting hybrid democratic structures have generated internal quarrels and 
competition, which endanger the movement’s internal cohesion and historical 
strength (Oettler 2010: 54). Increased disunity seems to go beyond former 
struggles about priorities and can be traced back to several causes. 

First, even though the movement has always been supported by diverse 
members, especially in terms of education and origin (representative of 
women’s organization, interview 5), this has become particularly problematic 
in the current setting. Despite the movement’s pride in their activists from all 
classes of society, today’s most prominent leaders seem to belong to a small 
intellectual group, or a tiny middle class, whose representativeness for the 
majority of Nicaraguan women is highly questionable. Second, the pressure 
for NGOization and professionalization by international donors has caused 
disagreement about organizational forms and endangered the original character 
of the movement, as well as intensified competition for diminishing funding 
(representative of women’s organization, interview 6). The most significant 
factor provoking internal quarrels and disunity, nevertheless, is the division 
along political lines or the different attitudes toward the present political con- 
text. Traditional Sandinista organizations adhering to the revolution as a legit- 
imation for the present government can be seen alongside radical feminist net- 
works protesting Ortega’s presidency. Therefore, the movement seems to have 
been divided into different wings, which are defined not only by their disparate 
origins and working fields but also in view of their presumably conflictive im- 
pact on the existing gender order. The following section presents these findings 
in the form of a threefold typology, which are also summarized in Table 1. 
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4.3 Nicaraguan women’s organizations and the present 
gender order: a typology 


4.3.1 The “feminists” 


The most salient wing of the Nicaraguan women’s movement today consists 
of the self-proclaimed “autonomous” organizations gathered around the MAM 
and the feminist movement. Most of these groups have their roots in the revo- 
lution, but slowly alienated themselves from the Sandinista party due to disa- 
greements about the role of women in the revolution (representative of 
women’s organization, interview 3). Later, in the 1990s, the autonomization 
process was pushed forward and the “feminists” developed with a proper pro- 
file as fighting for women’s rights and the modernization of a patriarchic, 
macho society. This wing is made up of feminist intellectuals, mostly highly 
educated women from the tiny Nicaraguan middle class. They gather together 
as individual activists or in groups in informal networks and organizations; 
they only seldom dispose of legal personality out of fear of losing their 
movement character or because it is downright impossible due to their 
contentious relationship with the government (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 1). 

An activist summarized their progressive agenda as the promotion of “eq- 
uity and democracy, from a feminist perspective” (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 1). The fostering of democracy is a central objective, 
as Nicaraguan feminists believe that their ideas are most likely to be realized 
in a democratic environment (representative of women’s organization, 
interview 1). They fight for women’s rights, some of which are highly contro- 
versial among Nicaraguans, like the right to therapeutic abortion, and they 
speak against the persisting machismo within the population and the political 
culture. They focus on cultural values and societal structures. In practice, they 
organize public debates, promote feminist education, host programs for lead- 
ership formation, and foster political mobilization for women’s rights (repre- 
sentative of women’s organization, interview 1). 
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As stated above, these groups have developed into the most critical and of- 
fensive opponents of the present government, and have thus become a target 
ofrepression and persecution (civil society expert [CSO], interview 2). As they 
expand their claims to the reconstitution of democracy, they are — in light of 
the decline of other political parties — the closest thing to political opposition 
for the present government. Faced with, in their words, an “unbearable” presi- 
dent, they have time and again not only clashed with the government but also 
with the more moderate divisions of the movement. Furthermore, they suffer 
most from the ongoing withdrawal and reservation of international donors. To 
avoid open confrontation, such donors tend to adapt their selection criteria and 
areas of interest to the government’s will, even at the risk of reproducing and 
reinforcing governmental repression mechanisms (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 3). 


4.3.2 The “partisans” 


A second wing of the movement is made up of CSOs characterized by their 
uncritical loyalty and closeness to the governing FSLN party, such as the 
historical organization AMNLAE as well other less prominent groups. These 
party-loyal organizations also have their roots in the revolution, which they see 
as the basis for the emancipation of women, but they never freed themselves 
from their Sandinista origin. 

AMNLAE was founded during the fight against Somoza in the 1970s and 
became by far the strongest women’s organization in the 1980s. It played a key 
role in “challenging traditional authority’ (Kampwirth 2006: 76) and 
representing women’s interests in the revolution. Nevertheless, with the revo- 
lution proceeding, their party loyalty began to impede their “ability to chal- 
lenge gender inequality” (Kampwirth 2006: 76; Kampwirth 2011: 8). New 
movements and critical groups formed in response; they did not want to post- 
pone their interests in favor of the supposed superior interests of the revolution 
(representative of women’s organization, interview 3). The organization’s 
uncritical support of the Sandinista government’s idea of the organization of 
women — i.e., women should take over the duties of the men who have went 
off to war (representative of women’s organization, interview 5) and 
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concentrate on service provision — clashed with other, more progressive parts 
of the movement which continue until today. 

Distancing themselves from the controversial term “civil society,” 
AMNLAE and other government loyal CSOs refer to themselves as “social” 
organizations, thus emphasizing their focus on the population at large and local 
matters. Their work is focused on service provision and assistance to women 
in different fields, for example, with the upkeep of women’s houses, medical 
attention, or workshops teaching them new skills. Their work tends to be based 
on rather traditional female images, as they support women in their work as 
mothers and homemakers, which often clashes with the feminist-wing ideol- 
ogy. The attitude of these organizations was fittingly summarized by one of 
their own activists: “Women are not interested in arguing, they want to resolve 
their problems, don’t they?” (representative of women’s organization, 
interview 5). Still, their complete loyalty to the present government is mani- 
fested in their restraint and subordination to the proper agenda when it comes 
to party political interests. 

With Ortega’s return to power in 2006, this part of the movement was 
quickly co-opted and reintegrated into FSLN party structures (representative 
of women’s organization, interview 3), which transformed many CSOs into 
“satellite” groups of the present government (civil society expert and donor, 
interview 7). Consequently, these groups support, more or less, government 
policies or at least lack the autonomy to question or take a stand against poten- 
tially disagreeable or misogynous policies (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 1). When asked about their motivation, they claimed 
that they needed the government in order to influence public policies 
(representative of women’s organization, interview 1), and that they gain 
power via their closeness to a political party (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 3), but admitted that they cannot revolt in the way their 
feminist counterparts do (representative of women’s organization, interview 
5). Many participants have indeed managed to achieve political posts as 
mayors or vice mayors due to their party membership. Still, it is highly ques- 
tionable whether this official participation in the present regime context trans- 
lates into real power to shape gender policies. 
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4.3.3 The “service providers” 


A third group can also be made out, which has more or less successfully 
refrained from the political sphere and concentrates on service provision and 
assistance preferably in the fields of health and education. This wing of the 
movement has its roots in the boom of CSOs in the 1990s or later and includes 
international NGOs and their local counterparts. Most of them dispose of a 
legal personality and status as an NGO or at least cooperate with one officially 
registered organization in order to receive financial support from international 
cooperation. Their agenda is focused on the improvement of the living condi- 
tions and economic status of women. Such organizations work in the fields of 
medical attention or education; they aim to empower women financially via 
college credits or technical skills formation, among others. Their objective is 
restricted to providing practical and financial help for targeted groups, e.g., 
sexually abused women, women in rural areas, or single mothers. They focus 
directly on improving women’s economic and social status while refraining 
from political involvement. 

The “service providers” tend to avoid political interference and choose to 
work in rather less controversial fields. By improving the living standards of 
women, they believe the ensuing economic empowerment and modernization 
will foster a long-term transformation of the traditional gender order. 
Nonetheless, this type of organization risks letting the state off the hook and 
could even be said to support the present regime in the short run by disburden- 
ing it of its core function and preventing protest. 
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Table 1: Typology of women’s organizations in Nicaragua 
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Members / Relation to Role within 
Types origin government Agenda regime 
Feminists Critical feminist Strongest critics Foster intellectual Challenge 
Nicaraguan elite; (political debates on rights, the present 
movement char- opposition) of the education, equality; regime and 
acter — intellectu- present regime; fighting for its gender 
als, activists; target of criticism democracy anda order 
middle class and persecution democratic gender 
women, dis- order 
tanced from pop- 
ulation at large 
Partisans Traditional Loyal to the FSLN More or less support Reinforce 
party-loyal mass party, subordinate the present govern- the present 
organizations their objectives to ment’s traditional regime and 
the government’s female images and its gender 
agenda lack a proper agenda order 
Service Internationally Depoliticized, Project-oriented Support bot- 
providers funded NGOs, in attempt to avoid service provision and tom-up mod- 
cooperation with struggle with emergency ernization of 
local community government; assistance mainly in gender rela- 
organizations disburden the the fields of health tions: but 
state of its and education; tolerate the 


responsibilities 


improving women’s 
living conditions 


present 
regime 


Source: author 


5. Conclusion 


This chapter scrutinized the Nicaraguan women’s movement and its contribu- 


tion to societal modernization and democratization in the hybrid regime of Nic- 


aragua. The research interest was built on the theoretical premises that, first of 


all, regime-hybridity is also manifested on the level of gender as a sphere of 


important societal power relations. Second, it is grounded in the idea that 


women’s organizations can have a crucial share in the rupture of these hybrid 
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democratic structures on the level of gender, if not within the political regime 
itself. However, the findings indicate that the Nicaraguan women’s movement 
first and foremost faces a diverse set of challenges related to the present polit- 
ical context. These range from an omnipotent government trying to restrict, 
weaken, and shape civil society according to its own will and a historical de- 
pendency on international cooperation to an increasing internal disunity vis-a- 
vis the political regime. 

The persisting regime hybridity seems to have led to a threefold division of 
the movement. First, there is the remaining belligerent, small feminist elite 
movement, which maintains its traditional role as a pioneer of democracy and 
gender equity. This wing has become increasingly isolated through the 
government’s repression, the lack of international support, and their increasing 
distance from the population at large. The second division includes a set of 
organizations traditionally loyal to the Sandinista party that have been co-opted 
by the current president. They support the government’s traditional image of 
women and seem to lack a proper agenda to foster societal change. The third 
group consists of professional NGOs and their local partner organizations, 
which are supported by international donors. These more than ever tend to fo- 
cus on emergency action and service provision, mostly in the less controversial 
fields of health and education. Their agenda focuses on the long-term improve- 
ment of women’s living conditions and societal modernization. Nevertheless, 
by doing so, they risk — at least in the short-term — tolerating current hybrid 
regime structures instead of challenging them and the traditional gender order. 

As a whole, the hybrid regime context in Nicaragua seems to be weakening 
the historically strong women’s movement by enforcing political polarization, 
fragmentation, and a shift toward less conflictive areas of interest. The differ- 
ent actors gathered under the movement have failed to develop a common strat- 
egy vis-a-vis the increasingly autocratic tendencies, and their disunity is 
maintained by intense economic competition for declining funding. The 
movement’s belligerent tradition seems to be at stake due to a shift toward 
service provision and depoliticization within many organizations — at the 
expense of commitment to real societal change and the transformation of 
gender relations. Because women’s organizations are focusing more and more 
on the concrete living conditions and long-term economic development of 
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women, they risk losing sight of their feminist political agenda. At the same 
time, political repression and the loss of international support seem to mostly 
affect those still willing to fight, leaving the whole sector caught in a trap 
between “militancy and the struggle for survival” (representative of women’s 
organization, interview 6). 
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The Tunisian Constitution between Democratic 
Claim and Constitutional Reality 


Gabriele Wilde and Jasmin Sandhaus 


1. Introduction 


Thirty-seven months after the beginning of the so-called Arab Spring, a good 
three years after the self-immolation of Mohamed Bouazisi on December 17, 
2010, the new Constitution of Tunisia was adopted on January 26, 2014 with 
a vast majority, 200 votes in favor out of a total of 216 votes cast (12 against, 
4 abstentions) (see Ostry 2014: 1). 

The Constitution is divided into a preamble and 149 articles, which regulate 
and formulate the essential questions regarding the form of government, the 
national identity, and the role of women, strictly put, all the required and nec- 
essary statements about the political framework that identifies Tunisia as a 
constitutionally established civil and republican state. 

Is Tunisia therefore on the way to a democratic political society? The ques- 
tion arises primarily in connection with the finding that constitutional texts are 
no more and no less than written ideas and intentions about the way policy 
should be made and with what content, and in which form political decisions 
should be made. Accordingly constitutions mainly provide information about 
the political objectives, but not about the reality of written policy. Therefore, 
in order to be able to make statements about potential of the Tunisian Consti- 
tution for democratic gender relations (Hergenhan 2015), it is necessary at this 
point to question the constitutional reality and its social and political condi- 
tions. 

A research project on gender relations in authoritarian and hybrid regimes 
carried out at the Centre for European Gender Studies (ZEUGS) at the Univer- 
sity of Miinster dealt with the question of the function of gender relations for 
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the stability and legitimacy of autocracies. The guiding research in this context 
is an understanding of autocracies as political systems in which the distribution 
of political influence and agency among the citizens is prevented and egalitar- 
ian gender relations are considered destabilizing for the political system. 

Based on this view the chapter reflects — after a presentation of the essential 
content of the Constitution — Tunisia’s democratic potential on three different 
levels: In the first step, the development process of the Constitution and the 
actors who appear in the political public sphere are viewed: How is political 
power distributed, who participates in the constitutional process, and which 
political actors determined the work of the constituent assembly? 

In the second step, the participation of the civil society organizations is ex- 
amined: How are civil society actors and groups integrated in the political pro- 
cess? To what extent do they represent pluralistic ideas and opinions? And to 
what extent were they involved in the public political discourse and decision- 
making and in what form? 

Then, in the third step, the Constitution’s contents are illuminated: What 
conceptions and meanings of equality, freedom, and justice form the normative 
framework for political decisions in the future? What views on gender differ- 
ences and gender relations are reflected in the respective articles of the Consti- 
tution? To what extent are traditional values reflected in these views? What 
ideas remain excluded? What are the gaps and missing pieces? From there, the 
challenges are outlined that arise on the basis of the recognition of democratic 


politics in Tunisia. 


2. Key content of the Constitution 


The preamble and the first article do indeed define Islam as the state religion; 
at the same time, in opposition to that demanded by the Ennahda, Sharia was 
not incorporated in the Constitution as the legal foundation (see Antonakis- 
Nashif 2013: 3). Rather, the emphasis of the republic as the valid form of po- 
litical organization indicates the significant role that was explicitly granted in 
the Constitution (see Ostry 201: 2f.) to universally applicable human rights: 
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“In the name of God, the All-merciful, the very merciful, we represent Tunisian people, 
members of the Constituent National Assembly, elected due to the revolution of dignity, 
freedom, and justice ... 

With the aim of building a participatory-democratic republican regime in which the 
state will be civil and based on institutions, in which the sovereignty belongs to the people 
..., thanks to the principle of division of power ... in which the right to organize is es- 
tablished on the principles of pluralism, neutrality of the administration, good govern- 
ance, and free elections as the cornerstone of political competition, in which the exercise 
of power is based on the respect for human rights and freedoms, the supremacy of rights, 
the independence of the judiciary, justice, and equality in rights and duties of the citizens, 
as well as within all social classes and regions . . . 

In consideration of the dignity of humankind, that the cultural and civilization-deter- 
mined belonging to the nation, which emerges from the national unity, which is based on 
the middle class, brotherhood and solidarity ... 

We, in the name of the people, by the grace of God, create the following Constitu- 


tion.”! 


The first two articles of the Constitution possess eternal character and cannot 
be changed (see Ostry 2014: 2f.). With that said, the serious endeavor of the 
political actors became undoubtedly clear: to create a framework for Tunisian 
society that corresponds to the traditional cultural foundations, as well as the 
democratic demands placed on modern societies; in Article 1 and 2 of the Con- 
stitution the text states: 


“Tunisia is a free state, independent and sovereign, Islam is its religion, Arabic its lan- 


guage, and the Republic its order. These articles may not be altered.” (Article 1) 


“Tunisia is a country with civilian character, based on citizenship, the will of the people 
and the supremacy of rights. These articles may not be altered.” (Article 2) 


Furthermore, the role and the independence of Parliament were strengthened: 
“The people exercise the legislative power through their representatives in the 


1 So far there are no authorized translations of the Tunisian constitutional text formulated in 
the Arabic language. All quoted passages were translated on the basis of the French consti- 
tutional text (http://www.tunisie-constitution.org/fr) by Alexia Duten, Research Assistant at 
the Institute for Political Science at the University of Münster, into the German language and 
then, for the purpose of this English edition, translated by Joseph Rodriguez, an independent 


translator, from German into English. 
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‘Assembly of the Representatives of the People’ or by referendum” (Article 
50). From now on the Parliament itself has the formal right to bring forth leg- 
islative initiatives as well as to monitor government action and to decide on the 
state budget.” 

The offices of the president and the prime minister have been retained. 
While the prime minister of the executive stands in the head position, the pres- 
ident has a relatively strong position, which goes beyond purely representative 
functions. Elected directly by the people, he has policy-making power in the 
area of foreign policy as well as in security issues, can declare a state of emer- 
gency, and can call a no-confidence vote against the government: 


“Laws can be initiated by a proposal of at least ten lawmakers or by draft legislation 
proposed by the president or the head of government. 

The head of government is responsible for the introduction of draft legislation that 
pertains to the ratification of treaties and the budget proposal. These bills are to be treated 
as a priority.” (Article 62). 


Even the independence of the judicial branch was secured on several points. 
Although the “Ennahda” spoke out against it, for the first time in Tunisian his- 
tory the legality of the laws is examined by a constitutional court (see Article 
120). 

The division between the executive and judicial authorities will also finally 
be ensured in that, for example, the judges are no longer nominated by the 
minister of justice, but rather by a new “High Council of the Judiciary” (Article 
112) and are appointed by the president (see Ostry 2014: 5): 

“The judges are appointed by an enactment of the president, in accordance with regula- 

tions of the High Council of the Judiciary. 

The appointment to the high judicial offices is carried out by order of the president 
after consultation from the head of government and is based on an exclusive list that is 
presented by the High Council of the Judiciary. The law determines the high judicial 
offices” (Article 106). 


In addition to the articles on freedom of opinion, thought, expression, infor- 
mation and publication (Article 20), and freedom of religion (Article 6), the 
formal ruling for women’s equality in Article 20 can be rated as a milestone 


2 See Article 50 and 62 of the Tunisian constitution. 
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for an Arab country. Moreover, the intention to promote equal opportunity for 
women and to guarantee an equal representation in elected bodies seems pro- 
gressive in regional comparison (see Antonakis-Nashif 2013: 4). 


3. The distribution of political power in the 
constitution-making process 


Since the fall of Ben Ali on January 14, 2011, Tunisia has without question 
taken consistent steps toward a democratic system. This is already demon- 
strated by the fact that political actors succeeded in October 2011 — only nine 
months later — to carry out legitimate, free, and open elections for a constitu- 
tional assembly (see Preysing 2013: 54). 

For many this alone serves as an indication of the democratic transition in 
Tunisia, and the publicness of the electoral process, which was overseen by 
180 European election monitors (see MOEU 2011: 4), and leaves no doubt 
about the serious intentions of political actors to constitute Tunisia as a civil 
and democratic state. In this regard, especially in the initial stage, “a struggle 
for legitimacy and political direction” defines the political reality (Preysing 
2013: 49; translated by authors). The need for stability was accompanied by an 
exploration of the most diverse political movements and led to the develop- 
ment of numerous institutions. 

One of the most important was undoubtedly the formation of a National 
Council for the Protection of the Revolution (Conseil National de protection 
de la revolution [CNPR]). This establishment, which was founded on February 
11, 2011 and was composed of representatives from a total of 28 political par- 
ties and civil society organizations, explicitly called for collaboration in the 
political formation of Tunisia’s future (see ICG 2011: 13; Paciello 2011: 15; 
Zemni 2014: 11). 


3 The following 28 organizations participated in the CNPR: 1. Le Conseil National des Avo- 
cats, 2. L’Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT), 3. Forum démocratique pour le 
travail et les libertés, 4. Parti Communiste des ouvriers de Tunisie, 5. Le Courant Baa’siste 


‚6. Ennahdha, 7. Le Mouvement du Peuple, 8. Le Mouvement des Patriotes Démocrates, 9. 
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With this aspiration the CNPR ultimately proved to be a driving force to- 
ward the first transitional government Ghannouchi and successfully set up 
speedy elections to the constitutional assembly, the Assemblee Nationale Con- 
stituante (ANC). The importance of this organization was demonstrated not at 
least by the fact that only a month later it became a part ofthe “High Authority 
for Achievment of the Goals of the Revolution,Political Reforms and Demo- 
cratic Transition”. From that point in time this designated organization, also 
known as “High Authority,” acted as a kind of steering committee which pre- 
pared the election laws that were finally enacted on May 10, 2011 by the tran- 
sitional government (see Zemni 2014: 6f.). 

Crucial to the new law regarding election to the constitutional assembly was 
that in addition to the conditions for a proportional (in ratio) right to vote and 
a (gender) equal representation of electoral candidates, members of the former 
Tunisian unity party of Bourguiba and Ben Ali, the Rassemblement constitu- 
tionelle démocratique (RCD), were excluded (see Zemni 2014: 6). There were 
no further restrictions — they apparently wanted to give the pluralistic groups 
and diverse political movements the opportunity to participate, which ulti- 
mately led to the admission of a total of 77 political parties in the election for 
the constitutional assembly on October 23, 2011. Given this high number of 
parties, about half of which made it in the ANC, it was quite surprising for 
many that the Islamist party Ennahda won the elections with 42% of votes. 
This party, which under Ben Ali was prohibited in 1989, together with the so- 
cial-liberal party Congrés pour la Republique (CPR) and the center-left party 


Le Mouvement Baa’s, 10. Association internationale pour le Soutien aux Prisonniers Poli- 
tiques, 11. Ligue de la Gauche Travailliste, 12. Le Congrés pour la République, 13. Le 
Mouvement Unioniste Progressiste, 14. Le Parti du Travail Patriotique et Démocratique, 15. 
Associa- tion des Magistrats Tunisiens, 16. Union des Diplômés Chomeurs, 17. Organisation 
Liberté et Equité, 18. Parti de Tunisie Verte, 19. Syndicat National des journalistes Tunisiens, 
20. L’Amicale Nationale des Anciens Combattants, 21. Le Courant Réformateur pour le Dé- 
veloppement, 22. Union Générale des Etudiants Tunisiens, 23. Le parti Populaire pour la 
liberté et le Progrès, 24. Gauche Indépendante, 25. Centre Tunisien pour |’indépendance des 
Magistrats et des Avocats, 26. Les Patriotes Démocra-tes, 27. Ligue des Ecrivains Libres, 28. 


L’ Association Tunisienne de Lutte contre la Torture (cf. Chaker o.J.: 7). 
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Ettakatol formed the transitional government in the form of a troika (see 
Loetzer 2012: 13).4 

A look at the final composition of the ANC further shows that traditional 
political parties and movements predominated: On the one hand in the form of 
parties that already existed under Ben Ali, such as the Ettakatol and the CPR, 
which together with the Ennahda formed the leadership, or the Party of Dem- 
ocratic Socialists (Mouvement des Démocrates Socialiste [MDS]); on the other 
with newly founded parties by political actors who were close to the old re- 
gime, such as the Al Aridha party founded by Mohamed Hashim Hamdi. New 
reformist parties were merely the PDM — the modern Democrats — an electoral 
alliance with which the center-left and secular Ettajdid party, which was es- 
tablished in 2007 and had emerged from the former communist Party, also as- 
sociated itself, and the patriotic Democrats (MPD) — a Marxist-Arab national 
party, whose Secretary General Chokri Belaid was murdered (see Loetzer 
2012: 8ff.). The democratic party (PDP) can be seen as another reformist, sec- 
ularly aligned party, which under Ben Ali was exposed to the strongest re- 
strictions and still counted as the biggest competitor of Ennahda before the 
election of the ANC (see Loetzer 2012: 7). 

Despite the election law requirement to fill the electoral ballots equally with 
both sexes, the inclusion of women in the ANC corresponded to rather tradi- 
tional ideas. The predetermined parity was only implemented by one party, Al 
Qotb, and insufficiently at that, while other parties granted women a distinctly 
weaker position (see Dalmasso and Cavatorta 2013: 236). 

One reason for this is clearly that the parity principle did not pertain to the 
candidates or the ranks on the ballot lists. As a result, 93% of the chief positions 
on the list were filled by men, while women mostly occupied the lower ranks 
(see Tunisia Live 2011b). In the end a total of 49 out of 217 seats in the ANC 


4 The Islamist party Ennahda (Al Nahda), which received 42% of the votes in the elections, 
shared the leadership of the ANC with the social-liberal, secular Congrés pour la Republique 
(CPR), which was founded in 2001, prohibited in 2002, and legalized after the revolution, 
and received 13.4% of votes. The third party in the leadership is the secular-oriented, center- 
left party Ettakatol. Also known as Forum démocratique pour le travail et les libertés (FDTL), 
this party, already founded in 1994 and legalized since 2002, received 9.2% of votes. 
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were filled by women, 42 ofthem were members ofthe Ennahda, one of whom 
later became vice-president ofthe ANC (see NDI 2012: 8). 

The most important Tunisian women’s organization, Association Tu- 
nisienne des Femmes Democrates (ATFD), founded in 1989, was denied par- 
ticipation in the ANC, although it was involved in the “High Authority” (see 
ICG 2011: 27). In the end, the proportion of women in the ANC was 22.7%, 
about the same as under Ben Ali (see Joline 2012: 14). The results of the dis- 
tribution of political power among the “former, traditional, and male” actors 
are ultimately shown by their enormous influence on the drafting of a consti- 
tution. From a total of six commissions that were formed for the respective 
constitutional main points, the Ennahda took over the chair in three commis- 
sions, indeed that of the “Preamble,” of the “Bill of Rights,” and of the “Re- 
gional Authorities,” while the social liberal CPR, the Ettakatol, and the demo- 
cratic PDP, each with one chair, split the main points regarding the arrange- 
ment of “legislative and executive powers” of the “justice system” and the 
“constitutional bodies” (see Pickard 2012: 2). 


4. The participation of civil society organizations in 
the Tunisian constitutional process 


In a general sense the involvement of civil society organizations in the political 
process is seen as an indication of democratic structures. By the middle of the 
twentieth century, however, the Italian politician Antonio Gramsci (1991) 
pointed out the importance of investigating the closeness of civil society or- 
ganizations to government parties and the government system. In his analysis 
of the great influence and success of National Socialism in Germany and Italy, 
he drew particular attention to the significant role civil organizations played in 
the implementation of the national socialist ideology. Beside the question of 
which civil society actors participated in the Tunisian constitutional process, 
Gramsci’s approach leads particularly to the question of the way in which they 
take part, that is, whether the respective organizations act in more of a con- 
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sensus-producing manner in accordance with the ruling forces or actually rep- 
resent a political countervailing power. 

In Tunisia it was generally the case that the participation of the civil society 
in the constitutional process took place rather informally, especially in the form 
of demonstrations and protest campaigns that exerted influence on the course 
of the constitutional process, the decisions, and reforms (see Antonakis-Nashif 
2013: 1). The mobilization of the civilian public occurred through social media 
such as Twitter and Facebook, to which at least one-third of the population had 
access (see Penner-Angrist 2013: 548f.). They undoubtedly contributed to 
bringing “the struggle for the wording in the draft of the constitution to the 
streets” — as Anna Antonakis-Nashif (2013: 3; translated by authors) formu- 
lated in her report on the legitimacy and constitutional crisis in Tunisia.’ 

An institutional inclusion of civil society organizations in the constituent 
process however was very limited; there is at best the discourse from a “cau- 
tious” inclusion of portions of civil society (Preysing 2013: 49). This took 
place particularly within the framework of the CNPR and with its inclusion in 
the “High Authority,” in which, in addition to the parties, unions, and associa- 
tions, representatives of regional groupings of the women and youth movement 
and families of martyrs were involved (see Paciello 2011: 15; Zemni 2014: 
11). 


5. Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT) 


In addition to the social networks and the participation of various civil society 
organizations, above all Tunisia’s leading union, the Union Générale Tu- 
nisienne du Travail (UGTT), counts as the main actor of organized civil society 


5 An example of this is the action by Selma Mabrouk, a member of the Commission for Rights 
and Freedoms in the ANC, who left the Ettakatol after the first decision regarding the com- 
plementary clause and published the wording of the controversial Article 28 on her Facebook 
page, even before it was officially announced, and thereby mobilized civil society actors. 
Because of this, a limitation of gender equality in the second draft of the constitution was 
able to be prevented (see Antonakis-Nashif 2013: 3). 
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(see Yousfi 2013: 23). It not only contributed significantly to the spread of the 
demonstrations and the ever-increasing pressure on the people in political 
power, but it also played a leading role in the institutionalization of the ANC 
and was the initiator for the convening of the National Dialogue Forums, which 
ultimately led to the passage of the constitution (see Antonakis-Nashif 2013: 
4). 

The organization of the three National Dialogue Forums was a reaction to 
the ANC’s lack of progress in the drafting of the Constitution. In addition, the 
civilian population and political opposition also criticized the draft bills of in- 
dividual articles in the Constitution. Three crucial incidents in particular threat- 
ened the constituent process: First was the entrenchment of the complementa- 
rity of the sexes in the constitution demanded by the Ennahda, which means 
that women are not to be considered equal but merely complementary to men 
(see Marks 2013: 237). Furthermore the two murders of the opposition politi- 
cians Chokri Belaid and Mohamed Brahmi paralyzed the work of the ANC 
(see Khalil 2013: 7). All the National Dialogue Forums were organized from a 
quartet, to which, besides the UGTT, three other civil society organizations 
belonged: the employers’ association UTICA (Union Tunisienne de l'Indus- 
trie, du Commerce et de l’Artisanat), the Tunisian human rights league LTDH 
(Ligue tunisienne des droits de l'homme), and the bar association (see Omri 
2013). 

The first National Dialogue Forum initiated the quartet in October 2012, 
after the ATFD and large parts of the population protested vehemently against 
the Ennahda’s adherence to traditional role models (see Zeghal 2013: 270). 
This meeting between the represented parties in Parliament and the four civil 
society actors was, however, boycotted by the Ennahda and the CPR (see An- 
tonakis-Nashif 2013: 4). 

A second Dialogue Forum was convened by the interim President Moncef 
Mazourki on April 14, 2013 in response to the political stagnation after the 
murder of Belaid. The fact that the strongest party in the ANC, the Ennahda, 


6 The UGTT was founded in 1946 and was the only union in Tunisia until the fall of Ben Ali. 
It is managed in the form of an executive council and currently includes 500,000 to 600,000 
members. Abdessalem Jerad was Secretary General until after the fall of Ben Ali. Acting 


Secretary General is Houcine Abassi. 
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officially condemned the murder, but could not free itself from the numerous 
allegations of being entangled in the crime, made the collaboration in the con- 
stituent assembly considerably more difficult (see Khali 2013: 7). It may be 
the reason why the UGTT did not participate in this second forum. 

The third and decisive National Dialogue Forum was convened on October 
25, 2013. Preceding these talks had been the second murder of Brahmi, which 
triggered violent riots again and led to 60 out ofthe 217 delegates giving up 
their work in the ANC, whereupon Mohammed Ben Jaffar, the current presi- 
dent of the ANC, completely suspended the work in the ANC on August 6, 
2013 until September (see Antonakis-Nashif 2013: 4ff.). Subsequently, the 
UGTT called for the establishment of a new technocratic government under 
the leadership of Medi Jomaä in order to continue the constitutional process. 
Indeed, the vote was boycotted by 11 of the 21 participants, according to press 
reports in the media, because they assessed Jomaä as being close to the En- 
nahda (see taz 2013). Surprisingly, the Ennahda approved the proposal and on 
January 9, 2014 turned over the responsibility of government in favor of a 
technocratic cabinet. This included 22 ministers and 7 secretaries of state, 
whose seats were limited to the preparation of the parliamentary and presiden- 
tial elections, while at the same time a reelection was ruled out from the outset. 
This promised an acceleration of the negotiations free from partisan antago- 
nisms and political struggle (see Ostry 2014: 6f.). 

The dominant role that the UGTT played as political actor within the con- 
stitutional process, both in the media and in the scientific literature, is seen as 
indisputable (see Omri 2013; Ostry 2014: 6); its role as a democratic actor, 
however, remains questionable. 

The UGTT exemplifies the fundamental ambivalence in the struggle for po- 
litical power and political interests. Thus, a civil society organization can only 
exercise influence when it combines the interests and demands of the civilian 
population, but at the same time involves itself in the conditions of the political 
apparatus of power in order to bring about something with its initiatives. This 
ambivalence becomes particularly clear in autocratic regimes, and during the 
time of Bourguiba und Ben Ali it brought about the success story of the UGTT, 
founded in 1946, the only trade union permitted until the fall of Ben Ali. While 
the leadership level of the member-greatest and largest trade union with its 
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nearly 600,000 organizers can definitely be described as infiltrated by the re- 
spective dictators and close to the regime, regional levels, such as the federa- 
tions for health, the postal system, education, as well as various local sub-or- 
ganizations were able to maintain their independence as far as possible (see 
Bellin 1995: 130; Yousfi 2013: 24f.). 

This entrenched inconsistency in the UGTT also continued in the role that 
it took during the revolution. In this regard, it represents a conflicting nature 
like no other civil society organization. Its endeavor to be recognized by both 
those in political power and civil society also pushed the UGTT within the 
scope of the constitutional process into an ambivalent political power game: 
As a political actor always close to the regime, the UGTT was the only civil 
society organization whose members as independent agents in the ANC code- 
termined the discourse of the Constitution without being institutionally incor- 
porated as legitimate and elected political actors. 

As the civil society actor with the most members, however, the UGTT is 
considered an informal critic of the work in the ANC and created an alternative 
political stage with the National Dialogue Forums, on which political actors 
and civil society should perform together, but without granting the various civil 
society groups formalized, transparent, and fair access. The National Dialogue 
Forums hence developed as the central place for political discussions, while 
the work of other civil society groups and women’s organizations has been 
marginalized. This becomes very clear by the suppression of their role in the 
constitutional process in both the media coverage and in the scientific literature 
(see Omri 2013). 

As the voice of civil society, the UGTT fueled the protests of the civil pop- 
ulation, called for a general strike on April 14, 2011 (see ICG 2011: 6), and 
pooled their diverse interests in the framework of dialogue forums without ac- 
tually making the results discussed in the forum binding for the political actors. 
As an independent civil society member of the ANC, the UGTT’s initiatives 
alone are therefore considered to be quite formative in nature. 

And, finally, the UGTT entered the struggle for credibility as a democratic 
actor vehemently for gender equality and the promotion of equal opportunity 
in the Constitution and considered this as a basic structure for a modern Tuni- 
sia. In contrast, these principles in its own organizational structure, as well as 
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in the National Committee of Women’s Workers, which represents the inter- 
ests of women who to date work predominantly in the informal sector, in the 
textile industry, or in health and education fields (see Solidarity Center 2013), 
have not been implemented. A plan is indeed in place to introduce a quota for 
women in elected bodies, but whether this also applies to the executive council 
of the highly centralistic organized UGTT (see Yousfi 2013), in which so far 
no women are to be found, although they represent 48% of the members, re- 
mains to be seen (see Solidarity Center 2013). Ultimately, this is also depend- 
ent on the political implementation of the equality rights for women that were 
determined in the Constitution. 


6. Effects ofthe Tunisian constitution for democratic 
gender relations 


The Tunisian constitution formulates an abundance of equality and liberty 
rights that expressly and explicitly take into account gender equality and equal 
opportunities for women. The formal equality of women takes place in Article 
20: 


“The citizens (male and female) are equal in their rights and obligations. They are equal 
before the law without any discrimination. The state guarantees citizens freedom and in- 


dividual and collective rights. It ensures the conditions necessary for a humane life.” 
Additionally, Article 45 ascribes further rights to women: 


“The State strives to protect the rights of women, to support them and improve them. The 
State guarantees equal opportunity between women and men, in order to fulfill different 
responsibilities in all domains. The State acts to ensure parity between women and men 
in elected assemblies. 

The State takes the necessary measures to eradicate violence against women. Moreo- 
ver, the State declares it is willing to promote equal opportunity for women by ensuring 
equal representation within elected bodies.” 


Progress also means equality in the right of inheritance, which appears in Ar- 
ticle 20. Men have had the advantage on this issue since the independence, 
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despite progressive women’s rights, and were entitled to a significantly larger 
part of the inheritance (see Weber 2001: 24f.). 

Without question the new constitution can contribute to an “empowerment” 
of women, especially in peripheral regions where the way of life is strongly 
oriented toward traditions and therefore traditional gender roles have mani- 
fested to a greater degree. Nevertheless, the constitutional expert Salwa Ham- 
rouni makes a clear and dramatic assessment in an interview with the Deutsche 
Welle when she states: “This is a schizophrenic constitution which contains 
one thing and its opposite, so that everyone is satisfied in the end” (see DW 
2014; translated by authors). What is interesting is that despite the increased 
appreciation of the role of women, the Constitution also retains the family as 
the central authority of society (see Ostry 2014: 2ff.). Pertaining to the family 
Article 7 states: “The family is the essential core of society and the State should 
provide for its protection.” 

In her book on gender contract, the British political scientist Carole Pateman 
(1988) has called attention to the way in which the establishment of separate 
rights for the private family sphere limits the validity of public equal rights for 
women. 

The risk of the constitutional protection of the family contributing to the 
establishment of unequal gender relations emerges in particular with the di- 
vorce law and in the context of the special protection of life in Article 21: “The 
right to life is sacred, only in extreme cases, which are regulated by law, can it 
be compromised.” This article can restrict women’s right to self-determination 
— as the German abortion debate in the 1980s and 1990s, for example, made 
clear (see Wilde 2001). More aggravating for Tunisian women is that in the 
future a constitutional court will verify the validity of the basic civil rights and 
liberties, but at the same time there will be no possibility to appeal on a consti- 
tutional issue (see Ostry 2014: 2-5). It is also problematic that the constitution 
contains no anti-discrimination law — so there is no explicit legal protection 
against unequal treatment for Tunisian women to date, such as in the labor 
market. Political regulations are not provided with regard to equality or against 
discrimination and exclusion. 

The consequences that can arise for egalitarian gender relations have al- 
ready been shown in connection with the Code du Statut Personell (CSP) under 
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Ben Ali. Unlike Bourguiba, who first and foremost reformed the traditional 
family structure with the introduction of CSP and improved the status of 
women through the abolishment of polygamy and the possibility of divorce 
(see Weber 2001: 24f.), Ben Ali used women’s rights and politics regarding 
women as a political-strategical struggle against Islam. The promotion of 
women, strengthening of women’s rights, and the establishment of the ATFD 
and their participation in the World Conference on Women in 1995 were 
measures that served primarily to weaken the Ennahda and its support among 
the populace and distract from its repressive politics toward the West (see We- 
ber 2001: 35f.). Actually the strengthening of women’s rights did not change 
the social position of women decisively. Even though Ben Ali filled central 
and high-ranking positions with women, such as vice-president of the parlia- 
ment or as political advisor (see Brand 1998: 242), this hardly led to the for- 
mation of gender-equitable, egalitarian, and alternative public spheres. The 
progressive women’s rights have contributed to an increased visibility of 
women in the Tunisian public sphere, but neither their role nor their image has 
changed. The greatest cause of this is Ben Ali’s neoliberal economic policy, 
which impelled women to increase their responsibility for the family and their 
dependence on men (see Murphy 2003: 183f.). The confirmation of the power 
relationships in the family by the CSP, which attributed a superior position to 
men in accordance with Islamic law and put the family under the control of the 
state (see Sadiqi 2008: 460), counteracted the public role of women as actors 
with equal rights. Women had to reckon with harassment if they moved about 
in public or used public transport (see Murphy 2003: 183), without having the 
rights to be able to take legal steps against this discrimination and unequal 
treatment. 

Even the increasing number and visibility of women’s organizations in the 
public realm had little or no impact on their capacity to act or their transform- 
ative potential, because the women’s organizations were either close to the 
government and therefore to its policies, were funded directly by the cultural 
affairs or women’s ministry, or were heavily restricted by the repression of 
Ben Ali (see Murphy 2003: 186). The public space still remained a male-dom- 
inated sphere, whose access often remained closed to women, for instance, 
party meetings that took place on premises only accessible to men (see 
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Kandiyoti 2011; Kerrou and Najar 2009). The women’s organizations that ap- 
peared on a public level, like the Club d’Etude sur la Condition des Femmes, 
were often exposed to hostilities from the government, but also from men and 
the media, since they violated the traditional conventions (see Weber 2001). 

This little recourse by the CSP illustrates the consequences that arise when 
different rules and rights apply to women in the public domain than in the pri- 
vate family domain. At the same time the politically-strategical expansion of 
women’s rights under Ben Ali shows that formal equality rights in the Tunisian 
Constitution are indeed a necessary but not sufficient condition for democratic 
gender relations. This is also pointed out in the Gender Gap Report of the 
World Economic Forum, which indeed grants Tunisia a high rank among the 
Arab States, 108 out of 135, but simultaneously documents that in reality the 
formal gender equality in the Constitution has still not been implemented (see 
Bertelsmann Stiftung 2014). This ultimately requires political measures and 
reforms that enable women to take action against discrimination. Only with 
this empowerment, as the philosopher Hannah Arendt (1991: 462) put it, will 
women be granted the right to have rights. 


7. Challenges for future Tunisian politics — 
a conclusion 


The Tunisian Constitution draft reflects, on the one hand, the political conflicts 
that characterized the ANC and the entire country after the escape of Ben Ali, 
and, on the other, documents the attempt to reach a collaboratively supported 
solution as quickly as possible. A redistribution of power or even greater trans- 
parency, however, it is not. 

Without a doubt numerous demands of a variety of political parties, civil 
society groups, and those of the demonstrating populace streamed into the con- 
stitutional text. Nevertheless, the former, old, familiar, and male political ac- 
tors had and still have the final word. This concerns both the political power 
structure and the enormous influence of the UGTT as the dominant civil soci- 
ety organization. It deals with a phenomenon that can also be observed in other 
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transitional societies, for example, in Egypt, Afghanistan, Hungary, and cur- 
rently in the Ukraine. To revert back to the experiences of the familiar, estab- 
lished groupings with their power games and integrate them into the new sys- 
tem is not fundamentally wrong; however, at the same time there is a great 
danger that the reforms will be defeated by traditional conceptions and remain 
connected to a political culture that, instead of taking plurality, diversity, and 
the difference between citizens into account, aims toward a prescribed homo- 
geneity and shies away from democratic conflict. 

Therefore, measured against the postulate of a just distribution of political 
power to act, it cannot be said that the Constitution came about in a democratic 
fashion. Nevertheless, it exhibits all the features of a political framework that 
are necessary for ademocratic reality. Whether this opportunity is seized, how- 
ever, depends on several factors. 

Many have made the economic development of the country the priority. 
Without question, subsidies and opening the country to foreign companies and 
investors are important prerequisites for consolidating the treasury depleted by 
Ben Ali’s clan and thereby combatting the high unemployment and poverty. In 
contrast, others see a condition for democratic development and reform in the 
policies of education, health, gender equality, and social matters in the free and 
open elections. That alone, however, will not suffice to justify Tunisia as a 
democratic society. This requires, as the Belgian political scientist Chantal 
Mouffe (2007; 2000) maintains, radical democratic structures of a discursive 
public that are open to all civil society and political actors. For this, it is essen- 
tial to have a strong parliament that does not ignore social pluralism and is 
ready to handle the conflicts that arise in the face of differing views of justice, 
equal opportunities for participation, and individual self-determination. In our 
view, this is the most important and urgent democratic challenge that the Tu- 
nisian society has to face in the near term, if it is to become what it wants to 
be: a democratic society. 
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“T’m here too, Girlfriend ... ”: Reclaiming 
Public Spaces for the Gendering of Civil 
Society in Turkey 


Joyce Marie Mushaben 


1. Introduction 


Headed by religious conservative Prime Minister Recip Tayyip Erdogan (Jus- 
tice and Development Party [AKP]), the Turkish government took a repressive, 
hard-line approach to many societal protests linked to the Gezi Park occupation 
of May 2013. Although Turkey has experienced many ups and downs involv- 
ing the rule of law, the latest wave of excessive state force has been inflicted 
by the very party credited with constitutional-legal reforms that were to pave 
the way for its admission to the European Union. Then, as now, Erdogan 
sought to blame the unrest on extremist “others” intent on destroying the “in- 
divisible unity” of the nation. Ironically, his highly charged rhetorical efforts 
to divide and conquer the protestors while consolidating his own “50%” base 
produced the opposite effect. Visiting Istanbul at the height of the Gezi protests 
in June 2013, Germany’s Green Party leader Cem Ozdemir expressed surprise 
at the motley assortment of students, Kurds, Alevis, atheists, Muslims, leftists, 
secularists, nationalists, environmentalists, human rights activists, and even 
soccer teams sharing intense conversations between waves of teargas, water 
cannons, and police beatings. He concluded, “One almost has to congratulate 
Erdogan. Because of him, people have come together here who would nor- 
mally be at each other’s throats” (Hürriyet Daily News 2013). 

Turkey has encountered many potholes along its long road to democracy 
since 1959, but a renewed application for EU membership submitted by Prime 
Minister Turgut Ozal in 1987 granted it access to many externally funded ini- 
tiatives focusing on gender equality, minority rights, and civil society 
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formation through the 1990s. EU rules mandating cooperation among conflict- 
ing groups have profoundly affected not only the country’s ties to the outside 
world but also internal societal relationships. Satisfied that it had solved “the 
Women’s Question” with Kemalist reforms granting females the right to vote, 
run for office, and engage in paid labor in the 1920s, the Turkish state exhibited 
little tolerance for real-existing societal differences along ethnic, religious, and 
ideological lines. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, appeals to Turkish nation- 
alism regularly pitted secularist-feminists against Kurdish women and female 
religious groups over issues ranging from headscarves to honor killings, pre- 
venting a united gender-rights front. Paradoxically, the military coup of 1980, 
as well as the election of the “Islamic” Justice and Welfare Party (AKP) in 
2002, opened new avenues for civil society collaboration among equality ad- 
vocates of all sorts, even as more young women began to practice hejab, legal- 
ized in 2008. This study examines the changing nature of female participation 
in Turkish civil society, as well as the changing relations among once antago- 
nistic women’s groups, attributable not only to processes of Europeanization 
but also to generational change, new educational opportunity structures, and 
the rapid diffusion of new communication technologies. 

Three factors appear to have played a crucial role in “building bridges” 
among once antagonistic societal forces in Turkey as of the 1990s. The first 
involves demographic change, coupled with the rapid expansion of higher ed- 
ucational opportunity along “Bologna” lines.' As of 2012, the population num- 
bered roughly 76 million, 43% of whom are under 24; nearly half were born 
after the 1980 coup that produced a brutal crackdown on right-wing and leftist 
parties. By 2009, the share of young women and men attending higher educa- 
tional institutions had risen to 32.6% and 33.4%, respectively (Ruthenberg et 
al. 2012: 4). Although per capita GDP has more than doubled ($10,800), 18% 
live below the poverty line; youth unemployment exceeds 20% (Steinvort 
2013). Given Turkey’s expanding economy, younger cohorts can be expected 
to trigger a “revolution of rising expectations.” 


1 The Bologna process requires EU member-states to align undergraduate and graduate degree 
programs to foster mutual recognition of professional qualifications across national bounda- 


ries, facilitating the “free movement” of labor. 
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The second element centers on EU conditionality, coupled with new forms 
of cross-cutting cooperation introduced by a wide variety of international and 
local NGOs. Turkey’s blossoming project culture has triggered the profession- 
alization of civic activism, the emergence of new political groups, the reshuf- 
fling of societal strata, and the forging of collaborative relationships among 
once adversarial associations (Kuzmanovic 2010). Surveys indicate that while 
millions are losing faith in the ever more authoritarian AKP, they are simulta- 
neously gaining confidence in their own ability to reshape the country, as man- 
ifested in the mushrooming of post-Gezi “park fora,” comparable to European 
“citizen initiatives” of the 1980s. 

The third factor driving democratization in Turkey pertains to the growing 
assertiveness of women themselves, even in Anatolia and the Kurdish regions, 
where females encounter collective stereotypes portraying them as backward, 
religious, uneducated, or, even worse, as “barefoot and pregnant.” Reflecting 
the experience of equality activists in other hybrid states, Turkish women 
quickly learned to leverage support from international institutions to shame, 
blame, and otherwise motivate their own leaders to undertake constitutional 
and statutory reforms. By depoliticizing and externalizing their demands, they 
ironically opened the doors to women’s groups whose lifestyles are generally 
at odds with their own but whose needs are also shifting due to the neo-liberal 
economic policies of their own party, the AKP. 

Globalization and EU accession processes have reconfigured Turkey’s so- 
cioeconomic landscape since the 1990s; the latter has laid the foundation for a 
genuine civil society, core elements of which manifested themselves through 
the Gezi park protests. I begin with a review of major reforms adopted in re- 
sponse to EU conditionality, before and after the AKP assumed power in 2002. 
While 2005 brought a marked slowdown in top-down efforts to meet acquis 
requirements, one also observes an internalization of EU norms and values 
from below, characterized by Nick Manning as “cognitive Europeanization” 
(Manning 2007: 497). I illustrate this with a treatment of changing relations 
among women’s groups operating outside the formal EU negotiation process. 
I conclude with thoughts on the gendering of public space embodied by the 
Gezi Park demonstrations and women’s special role in driving “generational 
change.” We commence with legal reforms set in motion by Turkey’s desire 
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to join the EU, an entity Western feminists themselves long rejected as “a rich 
man’s industrialist club” (Valance and Davies 1986) — until they grasped its 
extraordinary potential for enhancing gender equality across the member states 
(Abels and Mushaben 2012). 


2. Necessary but not sufficient: EU conditionality 


The 2013 protests that began as a tree-saving exercise in Gezi Park mirror so- 
cial movement trends witnessed on other continents (Mushaben 2014). Com- 
pounding various globalization pressures are the countless legal, democratic, 
and socioeconomic demands Turkey must meet in order to become a full- 
fledged EU member. Resting on thousands of pages of regulations, directives, 
and court verdicts known as the acquis communautaire, EU conditionality en- 
tails a multi-stage negotiation process. Turkey’s association with the Commu- 
nity dates back to 1959; it was the only state to acquire full membership in the 
Customs Union in 1995, well before the CEE countries were accorded candi- 
dacy status. Repeated military interventions (1960, 1971, 1980, 1997, 2007) 
triggered intermittent tensions, but its repeated applications for membership 
could not be rejected outright, based on the 1963 Ankara Agreement. 

The 1999 Helsinki Summit and Council approval of Turkey’s National Pro- 
gram for Adoption of the Acquis (2001) opened the door to formal negotiations 
in 2004. The EU extended candidate status in October 2005, hinting that Tur- 
key could complete the process by 2014. A tripartite coalition consisting of the 
Democratic Left Party (DSP), the Nationalist Action Party (MHP), and the 
Motherhood Party (ANAP) initiated the first of many reforms, starting with 
thirty-plus amendments to the postcoup Constitution of 1982. The most nation- 
alist of the three, the MHP, opposed minority rights and elimination of the 
death penalty; it supported active suppression of Kurdish terrorists and rejected 
moves by other groups against “the indivisible unity of the state.” 

A constitutional amendment obliging the state to advance equality, along 
with a new Civil Code (2001), accorded women the same rights as men regard- 
ing divorce and child custody. The government’s willingness to promote “a 
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reform package dealing with extremely sensitive issues while a party that has 
the most radical views on these was a coalition partner” came as a surprise 
even to EU officials (Müftüler-Bag 2005). In December 2002, the Commission 
ruled that Turkey had fulfilled the “basic” Copenhagen Criteria, leading to fur- 
ther financial assistance. Despite the EU’s 1996 adoption of gender main- 
streaming, neither the Commission nor the Council noted Turkey’s problems 
with violence against women in early evaluations: The 2003 Progress Report 
devoted only two paragraphs to honor crimes and violence, compared to thir- 
teen pages on minority rights. The Commission did not stress gender inequality 
as a significant obstacle until 2004, later exploited to justify member-state Tur- 
coscepticism over “cultural differences” (Müftüler-Bac 2005; Canan-Sokullu 
2001). It is thus not surprising that the AKP “tends to interpret gender equality 
issues as a mere box-ticking exercise in compliance with the EU accession 
agenda” (Dedeoglu 2012: 274). 

A successor to the outlawed Refah (Welfare) Party, the Justice and Devel- 
opment Party (AKP) quickly recognized “democratization” as a vehicle for 
pursuing a religious agenda. Elected in 2002, it used “minority” and “human 
rights” discourse to advance its own understanding of religious freedom, e.g., 
women’s right to hejab at state universities.? Reaping the benefits of earlier 
economic restructuring, the AKP adopted six more EU-impelled reform pack- 
ages between 2003 and 2004. Focusing on “good governance” and institutional 
capacity-building, the first encountered little resistance; it liberalized laws on 
freedom of speech, cultural expression, and association. The second extended 
political, cultural, and welfare rights to Kurds, comprising roughly 18% (13.3 
million) of the population.? 

The AKP moreover reduced the military’s formidable control over security- 
related decision-making and financial and civilian affairs via the Council of 
Higher Education, the Communication High Council, and the Supreme Board 


2 A2008 law revoked a constitutional ban on religious symbols, especially Muslim headscarf 
use in public spaces (e.g., at universities), framed as a question of fundamental individual 
freedom. See Gögek (1999) and Hancock (2008). 

3 The 1982 Constitution contained no references to minority rights beyond Article 42, which 
barred any language but Turkish as a “mother tongue”; as ethnic groups, Kurds, Kirmanchis, 


Zazas, and others were “non-existent.” 
; 
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of Radio and Television (Özal 2012). Penal Code revisions eliminated the 
death penalty in 2005. Judicial reforms made it harder to ban political parties, 
outlawed torture and repealed Article 8 of the Anti-Terror Law, used to im- 
prison journalists for “crimes against the indivisible unity” of the Republic.‘ 
The Turkish state adopted nine constitutional reform packages between Octo- 
ber 2001 and June 2004. Given the deep cleavages between modernizers and 
reactionaries, the proactive response to EU conditionality was nothing short of 
“remarkable” (Müftüler-Bag 2005: 28). Progress slowed considerably after 
2005, however, leading the Commission to recommend a suspension of nego- 
tiations by late 2006. 

The AKP’s gender policy record has been quite mixed, becoming less 
woman-friendly since its 2011 reelection. Early Civil and Penal Code revisions 
granted women and men the “same” rights to marital property, but subsequent 
welfare reforms reinforced the family as the focus of women’s existence, un- 
dercutting other types of economic security. The 2003 Labor Law banned sex- 
ual harassment and discrimination based on marital status but offered no sup- 
port structures to reduce the “double burden.” Companies employing over 150 
women are supposed to establish day care facilities, but now firms deliberately 
limit the number of women they hire (Dedeoglu 2012: 283). 

In 2004, women rallied against an AKP bill to reinstate a sexist adultery law 
(Ilkkaracan 2004). The 2005 Penal Code criminalized domestic violence, mar- 
ital rape, and genital examinations (“virginity tests”) undertaken without a 
prosecutor’s consent but denied consent-rights to women themselves.’ Law- 
makers amended Article 10 of the Constitution to read: Women and men are 
equal. The state has the responsibility to ensure the implementation of these 
rights. In 2010, however, the AKP added: Measures for children, the elderly, 
the disabled, widows of injured and martyred soldiers and officers, and war 
veterans should not be regarded [as] against the principle of equality. Some 
eighty women’s organizations opposed the addition, which reframed women 
as persons in need of “special protection.” Curiously, the state does not supply 


4 With limited effect: see Alemdar, as well as Amnesty International (2012). 
5 The law had previously made distinctions between “virgin” and “non-virgin” victims when 
sentencing males for offenses against women’s bodily integrity (e.g., abduction, rape, child 


abuse, abortion, pornography, prostitution, and adultery). 
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special protection where it is really needed: domestic violence is most perva- 
sive in the rural east and southeastern regions. The 2005 Law on Municipalities 
requires areas with more than 50,000 residents to open women’s shelters; by 
2009, only 19 of 244 municipalities had complied, offering 54 shelters for 40 
million women (Cosar and Yegenoglu 2011: 563). 

The AKP’s willing embrace of neoliberalism, actively promoted by the IMF 
and EU actors, has altered the interface between its nationalist and religious 
aspirations. Erdogan openly blames modern welfare state policies (reducing 
female dependence on men) as well as feminist efforts to secure women’s in- 
dividual rights “for the increasing dissolution of the ... rationalised nuclear 
family.” He disparages feminists as “instigators of moral corruption” for “play- 
ing against nature and ... disrupting the natural order of the family” (Cosar and 
Yegenoglu 2011: 560). Under the 2003 Labor Law and the 2008 Law on Social 
Security and General Health Insurance, married women are to engage in flex- 
ible, part-time or home-based work. The government even drew up a “Daily 
Working Plan of the Working Woman” according to which female laborers, 
simultaneously exhorted by Erdogan to produce at least three children each, 
are expected to submit to an exhaustive daily schedule in order to incorporate 
domestic affairs into the workday, amounting to over 15 hours in total. Under 
this time schedule, women are expected to wake up and clean the house in ten 
minutes (06:00-06:10), to do “personal cleanup” and “to rest” for 30 minutes 
after work (18:30-19:00), to ensure that dinner finishes in 15 minutes (19:30- 
19:45), to prepare dinner for the next evening in an hour (20:15-21:15), and to 
tidy rooms in 15 minutes. Only after that are they given time for personal work 
and rest (Cosar and Yegenoglu 2011: 566). 

Accounting for 52% of the population, women comprise 24% of Turkey’s 
paid labor force. Although it ranked third-last among OECD states (2010) in 
higher educational enrollments, the share of women attending tertiary institu- 
tions rose to 32.6% (Ruthenberg et al. 2012: 4). Female labor force participa- 
tion nonetheless declined from 72% in 1955, to 28% in 1988 (shrinking agri- 
cultural sector), to 22% in 2008. Two-thirds of working women hold jobs not 
covered by the social security system (Dedeoglu 2012: 277-78; Munin 2011). 
Whereas single, divorced, or widowed women could previously access health 
care through their employed fathers, dependent daughters now only enjoy this 
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option until age 25, well before they enjoy secure labor market status. They 
now face stigmatizing means tests. Roughly 36% ofall citizens lack health care 
coverage, despite the AKP’s introduction of a green card system for the poor, 
largely covering Kurds (Kilic 2008: 491). Despite its National Action Plan for 
Gender Quality, 2008-2013, the AKP defines poverty as a problem of devel- 
opment rather than as the result of discrimination. 

Women have much to gain from EU membership, which will bring equal 
treatment, positive action, and gender mainstreaming to bear on Turkish em- 
ployment policies. Although EU conditionality jump-started democratic re- 
forms, its promise of full membership has been losing credibility, halting re- 
form processes (Avci and Carkoglu 2011). Awarded the European Parlia- 
ment’s Sakharov Prize in 1995, Leyla Zana nonetheless argued that once-jailed 
activists like herself “would rather be imprisoned in a Turkey negotiating with 
the EU than one that was not” (Müftüler-Bac 2005: 16-30). Erdogan’s reaction 
to Gezi Park protests rested on an erroneous belief that he could reassert control 
over a new generation by invoking his own “religious” authority and appealing 
to parents to call their children home. Neither group is about to comply. 

Meeting with leaders of women’s associations to promote his “Democratic 
Opening for the Kurdish Issue,” Erdogan categorically declared in July 2010, 
“Women and men cannot be equal. They are complementary. I do not believe 
in women-men equality. I am for equality of opportunity.”° The Prime Minis- 
ter attributes both Islamic “holiness” and nationalistic solidarity to Turkey “as 
naturally constituted, historically fixed states of being.” As one Gezi protestor 
noted, “The whole world knows that it’s about more than just a park and police 
brutality. The government’s list of sins is long.” A thirty-three-year-old artist 
likewise declared, “When it comes to women, the prime minister talks about 
our bodies as if they belonged to him. ... He dictates to us how many children 
we should have and he wants to ban abortions, and yet he does nothing against 
the so-called honor killings, and against the daily acts of violence against 
women.” 


6 Quoted in Coşar and Yegenoglu (2011: 566). 
7 The Prime Minister also wants to ban caesarian section operations. Quoted in Steinvort 
(2013). 
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Younger women are more sensitive to predatory practices against the envi- 
ronment, destruction of old neighborhoods, unregulated capitalism, the intim- 
idation of minorities, the arrest of journalists, prohibitions on alcohol sales (but 
not in profitable tourist areas), “and even kissing in public.”® Thus, the push 
for gender equality in Turkey has developed a dynamic of its own. It is not 
only the usual feminist suspects who want more effective participatory venues 
but also the group who party officials insisted “have not been and will never 
be enslaved to feminist ideology”: female AKP parliamentarians and Islamist 
women.’ 


3. The fallacy of “one-size-fits-all” feminism: 
women’s mobilization in Turkey 


While Western feminists have long criticized “white male theoretical canons” 
and historical norms classifying women’s needs as “special interests,” they 
also display hegemonic tendencies relative to non-western gender movements. 
As Gundrun Axeli Knapp cautions, “fast travelling concepts” like intersection- 
ality (“race, gender class, et cetera”) are quickly “abstracted from their episte- 
mological premises, and stripped of their concretion, context and history” by 
scholars more interested in global theories than in local practices (Knapp 2005: 
254). Imposing its own ideational paradigms, academic feminism often judges 
women’s movements elsewhere as less advanced, despite their equally long 
“history of bargaining with patriarchy” (Knapp 2005: 557). This trend has been 
reinforced by the NGOization of gender campaigns, allowing international do- 
nors to dictate the definitions, indicators, and timetables applied to equality. 
Lacking relevant language skills, I have tried to overcome this ideational gap 


8 Erdogan even referred to Atatürk, an avid raki drinker, as a “drunk.” He insists that the na- 
tional drink is ayran (yogurt), but most Turks would probably opt for gay (tea). See Blaser 
(2013). 

9 The full quote reads: “We do not support the conflict that is created by feminist thought 
between women and men. The women of [AKP] have not been and never will be enslaved to 


feminist ideology.” Firat, cited in Cosar and Yegenoglu (2011: 564). 
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by drawing almost exclusively on the works of Turkish scholars writing in 
English or German. 

According to Deniz Kandiyoti, feminist movements in Turkey had no 
choice but to recognize nationalism as “the leading idiom through which issues 
pertaining to women’s position in society” had to be articulated for many dec- 
ades (Kandiyoti 2010: 166). Dating back to 1923, Atatürk and his Republican 
successors insisted on a mono-cultural framework for Turkish identity that de- 
nied legitimacy to but could not prevent violent clashes among single-cleavage 
groups, defined in terms of right vs. left, secular vs. religious, or majority cul- 
ture vs. ethnic minorities. Paradoxically, the 1980 coup opened a window of 
opportunity for paradigmatic shifts in consciousness and strategy among 
women’s organizations. Saime Ozcurumez and Feyda Sayan Cengiz stress that 
the “structural shock” inflicted by the military’s ban on all right/left associa- 
tions and parties reconfigured the institutional setting that had long dictated 
how women’s groups were required to act to ensure their own survival within 
the system (Ozcurumez and Sayan-Cengiz 2011). 

The bottom line, as Gül Aldikacti Marshall notes, is that the societal awak- 
ening that has given rise to summers of discontent in Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir, 
and beyond owes less to “European modernizers leading recalcitrant Turks out 
of ignorance and obscurity ... through top-down political reforms” than to 
women reclaiming their agency based on a self-empowering civil society (Ne- 
cati Polat, cited by Johansson-Nogués and Jonasson 2011: 114.). In contrast to 
the country’s established political and bureaucratic elites, Turkish women were 
ready, willing, and able to advance once the EU opened the door to democratic 
transformation: “They knew what they wanted and what had to be done to ac- 
complish their aims ... The long-term discursive struggle that marked the 
1980s and 1990s allowed feminists to develop agendas and tactics that they 
could use when the time was right in the 2000s,” despite occasional steps back- 
ward under the dominant AKP (Marshall 2013: 12). 

The Progressive Women’s Association, for example, was created under or- 
ders from the Turkish Communist Party (TCP) in 1975; comprising a TCP 
auxiliary, its 20,000 female members had to frame their demands for legal, 
political, and educational equality in terms of class, secularism, and Kemalism. 
The military’s shutdown of preexisting partisan and civil society associations 
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after 1980 “opened up space” for a new wave of feminists to articulate partic- 
ularistic demands, “emancipated if still unliberated” from a “national good” 
that ignored the private sphere and everyday life (Kandiyotin 1987). Wary of 
attracting political attention during the repressive postcoup years, women con- 
vened consciousness-raising sessions under the guise of tea parties, then in the 
form of charity foundations. Successfully lobbying for Turkish ratification of 
the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women (CEDAW) in 1986, they established information centers, gender stud- 
ies programs, and feminist journals, then moved on to domestic violence and 
other issues linked to women’s rights as human rights. 

The human rights master-frame, deriving from state ratification of CEDAW 
and the Beijing Action Platform, supplied international and national legiti- 
macy; it handed equality activists a crucial instrument for identifying shared 
problems and sources of oppression, e.g., a strong state that persistently claims 
it represents “the best interests of the people despite the people” (Arat 1999: 
378). Individual female activists functioned as effective brokers, capable of 
constructing bridges and steering reconciliation among mutually hostile organ- 
izations. They utilized confidence-building techniques to meliorate suspicion 
and mistrust, cultivating a willingness to dialogue (Negron-Gonzales 2012). 
The early 1990s saw a shift from formal to substantive equality demands. The 
mere existence of competing and conflicting groups helped to pluralize public 
space and open alternative venues for women’s democratic mobilization (Arat 
1999: 371). 

Military moves that crushed the right, the left, and religious parties after 
1980 created an associational vacuum that women were able to fill because 
their activities, e.g., lobbying for CEDAW, were “deemed politically insignif- 
icant” (Arat 1999: 374). Building on Yesim Arat’s categorizations, I delineate 
five distinct groups who are coming together on some fronts, their major ide- 
ological differences notwithstanding. 
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4. The “Saturday Mothers” 


Roughly 300 mothers first assembled in the central district of Galatasaray, Is- 
tanbul, on May 27, 1995, to protest a lack of information about relatives who 
had “disappeared” in police custody. Reconvening every Saturday, they relied 
on their silence and maternal roles to legitimate demands for individual rights. 
State officials claimed that the missing were in prison or off fighting with the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) in East Anatolia. Engaged in a violent cam- 
paign against the PKK, they waited until summer 1996 to try to shame the 
Saturday protestors by gathering “Friday mothers” to stand at the grave sites 
of sons killed fighting the militants. Persistence among the former attracted 
media attention, as well as recognition from Amnesty International and the 
International Human Rights Association: In 1996 the European Parliament ac- 
corded the Saturday Mothers the Carl von Ossietzky Medal. 

The General Directorate of Security sent a van called the “Mobile Center to 
Search for Lost People,” but women refused to “register” the names of missing 
relatives. On September 6, 1998, the state deployed its police forces, declared 
their protests illegal, and took several mothers into custody. As Arat argued, 
Turkey’s longest civilian protest to date, lasting 173 weeks, conveyed the les- 
son that “mothers no more belong (sic) to the house, but to the streets.” This 
lesson would be taken up again in summer 2013 (Arat 1999: 376). 


5. Kemalist women and secular feminists 


Like the women formerly associated with the TCP, Kemalists were constrained 
by the nationalist paradigm, with its absolute commitment to secularism and 
republicanism. As the self-appointed modernization agent, the Republic’s 
claim that women and men enjoyed the same constitutional rights rendered 
equality activists dependent on the state; the former blocked earlier efforts to 
create a Women’s People Party in 1923 as well as an autonomous Union of 
Turkish Women (1935). “State feminism” has trapped these activists in a dou- 
ble bind: public qua constitutional rights to education, employment, and 
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political participation have not transformed deeply embedded gender expecta- 
tions that women remain completely responsible for children and household 
management. 

Kemalist feminists proved quite resistant to forging alliances with Islamist 
women. Secularists actively opposed the Welfare Party-True Path coalition 
headed by the first female Prime Minister, Tansu Ciller, who had courted the 
female vote but ruled, in her own words, “like a man.”!° Usually urban, well- 
educated, and professionally engaged, these equality advocates are well con- 
nected to NGOs, having rallied 51 of them for a Women’s Walk against Sharia 
in 1997. Another 80 NGOs protested the 2008 Social Security Law for pro- 
moting maternal roles and ignoring unpaid household labor. They took vehe- 
ment stands against Muslim headscarves, seeing them as the thin-edge-of-the- 
wedge for propagating patriarchal religious values through AKP and Giilen 
infiltrated bureaucracies, educational institutions, and civil society structures 
(Arat 2010). 

Some fears were well-founded: Sunni-oriented religious instruction is now 
required in public schools, while relations between gender “state machinery” 
and women’s groups seriously deteriorated under the AKP. The Directorate 
General on the Status and Problems of Women (KSSGM) was established in 
1990 to monitor CEDAW requirements. Chronically understaffed and under- 
funded, the Directorate is little inclined to cooperate with feminist groups. In 
2007, for example, Director Nimet Cubukcu received faxes from 54 secular 
advocacy groups condemning her “backward, discriminatory behavior.” Con- 
trary to CEDAW expectations, the AKP has combined or transferred various 
KSSGM functions to other agencies responsible for children, the elderly, the 
disabled, and the veterans’ relatives. 

Since 1997, civil society associations have nonetheless collaborated in 
drawing up “shadow reports,” offering critical correctives to state submissions 
to the UN Committee on Status of Women. Participating organizations include 
the Federation of Women Associations of Turkey, founded in 1976. This or- 
ganization pulls together entities such as The Association for Researching and 


10 Feminists accused Çiller of providing proof that “no one dies because of lies.” See Arat 
(1998). 
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Examining Women’s Social Life; the Turkish Women’s Council; Turkish Uni- 
versity Women; associations involving Ankara Women’s Health, Women Art- 
ists, and Ankara’s Business and Professional Women; others center on Ankara 
Women Painters, the Protection of Women’s Rights, the Camlıca Girl Schools, 
and Cooperation with Village Teachers. Both UN and EU officials rely heavily 
on these shadow reports, realizing that the Turkish government “has had a ten- 
dency to frame every legislative change as a complete and fully satisfactory 
improvement of women’s rights” (Marshall 2013: 129). Other groups, like the 
Equality Watch Committee, Women for Women’s Human Rights/New Ways, 
Purple Roof, the Women’s Solidarity Foundation, Flying Broom, and the 
Women’s Centre (KAMER) engage in lobbying the state. According to Feride 
Acar, Gülbanu Altunok, and Elif Gézdasoglu-Kiciikalioglu (2008: 33-34), 
most, unfortunately, “do not take intersectionality into account.” 

In 2004 a consortium of women’s civil society organizations applied for and 
attained formal membership in the European Women’s Lobby, even before 
Turkey acquired EU-candidate status. Attempts to build “solidarity beyond 
borders” creates tensions, however, between entities big and “professional” 
enough to secure grants and those that are not. “Lobbying and advocacy [have] 
become the territory of those who can come to be known as experts,” ignoring 
those pursuing repetitive field work on a voluntary basis, more typical of reli- 
giously motivated women (Kuzmanovic 2010; Hassan 2011; Negron-Gonzales 
2012). 


6. Islamist women and “feminists of faith” 


Women mobilizing on behalf of their own religious rights were also con- 
strained for decades by “non-fraternization” rules vis-a-vis secularist organi- 
zations. Muslims began campaigning against headscarf bans on university 
campuses enforced by the Commission of Higher Education after 1987. New 
forms of activism split this segment into strict conservatives who want to 
“serve society” in accordance with traditional religious dictates and reformists 
seeking leadership opportunities, and/or women-friendlier interpretations of 
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religious texts (Hassan 2011). Describing herself as “a feminist with faith,” 
lawyer Sibel Eraslan has urged women to recognize that “neither husbands nor 
state authorities have legitimate authority over them: there is no deity over 
‘them’ but God.” Another lawyer, Zeynep Sen, rejects feminism as a Western 
ideology, yet used UN Development Program platforms to lobby for interna- 
tional aid to Muslims in Bosnia and Chechnya (Arat 1999: 379). 

Following a long “history of hostility,” Islamist rights leaders linked to Milli 
Görüs founded Mazlum Der in 1991, hoping to pursue communication with a 
human rights organization (IHD) dominated by Kurdish nationalists and left- 
ists (Negron-Gonzales 2012: 417-18). The number of Islamic HR-entities 
surged after the 1997 crackdown on religious activists and politicians (known 
as the post-modern putsch), giving rise to a network of national bodies with 
grassroots branches.!! Mindful of the 1993 Sivas Massacre of Alevis by Sunni 
radicals, Mazlum Der recognized the need to struggle on behalf of all op- 
pressed groups as an Islamic duty, beginning with Kurds long subject to arbi- 
trary arrest, torture, and forced evacuations. This reorientation supplied a new 
mantra along the lines of, “We have suffered from this Kemalist ideological 
state and its associated military as much as you Kurds have” (Yavuz and Ozcan 
2006: 109). 

Outlawed in 1997, the Welfare Party (WP) and its successors began to mo- 
bilize women; female membership approached 65,000 (40%) in 1996 (Arat 
1999: 378). Beyond forming women’s commissions, the WP introduced crash 
courses on public speaking and interpersonal skills, equipping them for neigh- 
borhood recruitment. The Women’s Commission in Istanbul drew on 18,000 
volunteers to turn out female voters for the 1994 elections, securing mayoral 
posts in Istanbul and Ankara. Survey data indicate that female candidates, with 
and without headscarves, have become acceptable to a majority of voters; party 
affiliation is a much more compelling variable in determining electoral prefer- 
ences (KONDA Research and Consultancy 2011; Matland and Tezciir 2011). 


11 Included among the participants were the IHD, the Human Rights Foundation of Turkey 
(TIHV), and Mazlum Der, as well as smaller associations such as the Helsinki Citizens’ As- 
sembly, the Turkish branch of Amnesty International, think tanks, and professional and bar 


associations. See Negron-Gonzales 2012. 
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The period after 2000 saw a shift from informal to institutionalized cooper- 
ation, rooted in the positive collaborative experiences ofthe 1990s. Feride Acar 
and her colleagues counted 300+ Islamist women’s associations focusing not 
only on headscarf bans and “inaccurate” readings of religious texts but also on 
changes in national legislation that work against women. The Rainbow 
Women’s Platform encompasses forty-six working groups; others included the 
Plane Tree Women’s Platform, the Capital City Women’s Platform, and the 
Women’s Rights Organization against Discrimination. In 2008, the AKP-dom- 
inated Grand Assembly changed the Constitution for the first time to permit 
religious attire at universities; rule changes for parliament and government of- 
fices followed in 2010.!? Consequently, “when Islamist women in Turkey 
voice their ‘equality’ claims, they demand from the state the recognition of 
their difference as ‘Muslim women’ who might not be in an equal relationship 
(in the sense of sameness) with men” (Acar, Altunok, and Gözdasoglu- 
Kücükalioglu 2008: 15). 

Developing equality claims of their own has occasionally exposed “femi- 
nists with a veil” to admonition and alienation within their own faith commu- 
nities. They are also disparaged by secularist women who label them “funda- 
mentalist feminists.” Orthodox, non-feminist activists often oppose the exter- 
nally funded “project culture” that has emerged in conjunction with EU pre- 
accession programs. Hidayet Tuksal, for example, sees these activities as prop- 
agating Western cultural outlooks and lifestyles rather than “genuine and sin- 
cere (samimi)” projects arising out of voluntary religious service commitment 
(Kuzmanovic 2010: 440-41). 


12 The AKP circumvented an earlier Constitutional Court rejection of any change altering the 
secularist nature of the Turkish state, by revising Article 10 to include women’s equality “in 
the procurement of public services” and amending Article 42 to read “no one would be de- 


prived of the right to education unless openly articulated by law.” See Arat (2010: 11). 
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7. Kurdish and Alevi women as ethnic minorities 


Despite AKP insistence on the national order, Erdogan’s stress on “multi-cul- 
turalizing” Islam (to improve relations with neighboring states), coupled with 
his defense of individual religious freedom for veiled women, has engendered 
a new democratic paradox. As Yesim Arat observes, the exercise of religious 
freedoms, encouraged by a democratically elected AKP government, has been 
accompanied by real threats to gender equality. At the same time it has pro- 
vided significant impetus to political cooperation among religious and ethnic 
women’s rights advocates. Shortly after the ban on headscarves was lifted, de- 
vout Islamic women created a blog and circulated a petition, calling for equiv- 
alent Kurdish and Alevi human rights (Arat 2010: 869). Both groups have ex- 
perienced more than their share of state oppression. 

Not recognized as real Muslims by orthodox Sunni and Shia factions, Alevis 
have experienced “multiple discriminations” since the 1920s as non-recog- 
nized ethnic minorities (Kurds, Karamchis, Zazas, and others), then as leftist 
activists through the 1980s. Religious-cultural memory is rooted in massacres 
inflicted by the Turkish majority: e.g., the Dersim uprising of 1937; the Sivas 
slaughter of thirty-seven intellectuals and artists in 1993; and retaliatory police 
killings of twenty Alevi protestors in Istanbul’s Gazi neighborhood in 1995 
(Ulusoy 2013: 300). Once in power, the AKP sought to remedy the “Kurdish” 
problem by way of religious recognition and poverty alleviation without rec- 
ognizing the specificity of ethnic persecution. Erdogan permitted the reestab- 
lishment of the (banned) Union of Alevis in 2003 and creation of the first Alevi 
Institute in 2008. He has supported Alevi houses of worship (applying mosque 
exemptions to their water bills) and even attended ceremonies commemorating 
Alevi holy days. Ayse Dursan notes that Alevi houses of worship are still de- 
nied state funding commensurate with official status. AKP reforms have been 
limited to symbolic recognition, such as naming a public university after the 
Alevi mystic Haci Bektas-I Veli. Erdogan nonetheless named his contested 
Bosporus bridge after Yavuz Sultan Selim “the Grim,” who was responsible 
for the massacre of tens of thousands of Alevis in the early 1500s. 
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The violent suppression of Kurdish demands for independence took place 
largely at the hands of Turkish nationalist and military forces (including those 
under Ciller). According to state estimates, over 380,000 Kurdish residents 
were driven out of 905 villages and 2,523 hamlets by Turkish security forces 
and/or PKK combatants during the early 1990s; human rights activists report 
up to three million internally displaced persons (Ayata and Yükseker 2005). 
These persons included not only Kurds but also Assyrian Christians and Yezidi 
sect members. EU conditionality (i.e., minority protection mandated by the 
Maastricht and Amsterdam Treaties) finally moved the government to adopt a 
Return and Village Rehabilitation project in 2002. By 2009, a mere 151,469 
had returned; out of 2,234 applications for property restitution, only 287 had 
been approved by then under the 2004 Law on Compensation of Losses result- 
ing from Terrorist Acts (Yilmaz 2001; further, Ayata and Yükseker 2005). 

Kurdish expulsions from the rural southeast played a key role in the mush- 
rooming of illegal (gecekondu) “slum cities” outside major metropolitan areas, 
responsible for deep poverty among the displaced. The AKP initially sought to 
depoliticize the conflict by introducing policies to meliorate poverty and un- 
employment not by way of minority or human rights but rather as “develop- 
ment policy” (Y6ruk 2012: 523). Erdogan’s efforts to include Kurds in a new 
“Turkish Islam synthesis” (no longer pitting Islam against communism) has 
secured the AKP a growing segment of the East/Southeastern Anatolian vote. 
Cultural liberalization has permitted the founding of Kurdish language schools, 
expanded TV and radio broadcasting, and collaboration with the Kurdish Peace 
and Democracy Party (BDP). These efforts came to a halt after the 2015 elec- 
tions. Now President, Erdogan has renewed attacks against Kurds, even as the 
PKK battles against an even more radical “ISIS.” 

The European Parliament has taken a strong stand on human rights and 
against domestic violence, both very sensitive issues in the Anatolian and 
Kurdish regions. Candidacy brought 3.9 million Euros in subsidies for pro- 
grams “Combating Violence against Women” and the “Promotion and Protec- 
tion of Women’s Rights.” It committed another 5 million Euros in 2007 for 
capacity-building and technological assistance to foster the “Empowerment of 
Women and Women’s NGOs in the Least Developed Regions of Turkey.” 
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While domestic violence and sexual assault are prevalent throughout the coun- 
try, both the state and international organs tend to 


externalize the problem, attributing it to tradition and/or ethnicity—a product of Kurdish 
and/or “feudal culture” in South-eastern Turkey—rather than attempting to understand its 
relationship to modern Turkey, its structures and its institutions. As the problems of “the 
other Turkey” and “other women” are externalized, gender issues or problems that “white 
Turk” women face in gender relations are often invisible or at best depoliticized in the 
way they are analyzed. (Arat-Kog 2007, cited in Acar, Altunok, and Gözdasoglu- 
Kücükalioglu 2008: 42) 


This renders women’s successful mobilization within the Peace and Democ- 
racy party all the more surprising. A self-proclaimed leftist party, the BDP dra- 
matically increased its share of women officeholders over the last decade. Half 
of the female mayors elected since 2009 are DTP/BDP members (although 
women’s share of all mayoral posts is only 6-7%). It makes use of the “zipper 
principle” for listing candidates, and applies a voluntary quota, which rose 
from 25% in 1999 to 40% in 2005. Women who have engaged in active strug- 
gle or who have lost relatives enjoy preferential status. While no women se- 
cured seats in 2002, eleven (34%) won parliamentary seats in 2011, despite the 
10% threshold for entering the Grand Assembly. Their growing presence im- 
pelled the AKP and the opposition CHP to raise the number of female candi- 
dates they include in electoral lists, accounting for 13.5% and 14% of their 
respective mandates since 2011 (14.4% of all parliamentary seats). This is a 
dramatic improvement over the 4% figure for women’s representation seen 
from 1935 to 2002." 


8. Radical/Autonomous feminists and single-issue 
activists 


A multitude of women’s studies centers and local initiatives against domestic 
violence and sexual assault also grew out of prohibitions on political activity 


13 Interparliamentary Union figures 
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after the 1980 coup. Among the better-known groups are Purple Roof, Flying 
Broom, and Women for Women’s Human Rights/New Ways. All have been 
active in raising public consciousness, to take advantage ofthe “pincer effect” 
described by Anna von der Vleuten: that is, increasing “top-down” (EU, UN, 
NGO) and “bottom-up” (local/provincial) pressures on lawmakers to induce 
policy change (van der Vleuten, 2012). 

Founded in 1990, the Purple Roof Shelter Foundation faces special chal- 
lenges, given the archconservative judicial responses to abuse cases. In one 
instance, a judge dismissed charges after asserting that a man should “never 
leave a woman’s back without a stick and her belly without a baby.” This trig- 
gered a 1987 Mother’s Day protest in Ankara with banners reading “Do you 
love your mother and beat your wife?” (Marshall 2013: 67). Radical feminists 
engage in direct actions, one of the more (in)famous being the distribution of 
seven-centimeter “Purple Needles” for use against sexual harassers. In 2009, a 
Parliamentary Commission on Equal Opportunity for Women recognized sex 
crimes against individuals, rather than stressing family honor — regardless of 
one’s “virgin” status. The Ministry of Justice recorded 61,469 rapes between 
2002-2008, and another 29,980 from 2009-2011. The state no longer grants 
impunity to rapists who marry their victims, but the AKP has yet to end “vir- 
ginity testing” for civil servants, or to try so-called honor killings as aggravated 
homicide (Acar and Ulug 2014). 

The Association to Support and Educate Women Candidates (known as 
KADER, meaning “destiny”) supports only women who accept its norms, i.e., 
gender sensitivity and the commitment to ending discrimination and secular- 
ism. It relies on a decentralized, democratic structure based on committees, 
loosely bound to the center. Another example of autonomous mobilization, 
Young Civilians, appeals to a new generation committed to pluralism and mul- 
ticulturalism. It uses Facebook to link an estimated 10,000 Turks, Kurds, Ar- 
menians, Jews, Muslims, Christians, gays, and other “civilian-democrats.” An 
earlier survey indicated that 8% deemed communication among civil society 
actors “insignificant,” 73% as limited; women’s organizations constituted the 
exception to the rule (Kuzmanovic 2010: 434). Over the last five years, 
women’s groups have generally credited new communication technologies and 
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the Internet with helping them to mobilize issue-groups faster than was possi- 
ble during the 1980s and 1990s (Marshall 2013: 67). 

Any project or issue that fosters dialogue, informational exchanges, and the 
sharing of resources with groups formerly construed as “the other” generates 
internal change in otherwise bounded communities, proving that such bound- 
aries are permeable (Arat 2010). Even “puritanical fundamentalists” have been 
transformed by the experience, gradually shifting from an exclusive concen- 
tration on their “difference” to realizing that they share certain forms of op- 
pression and inequality. The AKP’s neo-liberal, privatization push has de- 
stroyed many historical sites and neighborhoods. Istanbul’s iconic Blue 
Mosque is now surrounded by skyscrapers. In Tarlabasi, Istanbul (“little Kur- 
distan”), the state tore down 278 buildings, 210 of which were under “monu- 
ment protection” regulations, before turning the land over to a company owned 
by the Prime Minister’s son-in-law (Yiicel 2014: 57). Erdogan’s mega con- 
struction plans are clearly at odds with his insistence on the superiority of Turk- 
ish “cultural traditions”; the latter only seems to apply to woman’s subordina- 
tion to husband, household, and nation. 

Women’s groups have expanded the arena for civil rights mobilization by 
challenging the authority of a patriarchal state that justifies real-existing ine- 
quality by way of a mythical “unity” of national interests (Arat 2010: 879). 
Earlier versions of the identity claims raised by diverse groups were detri- 
mental to their cause: female citizens were viewed as political subjects only to 
the extent that they accepted the dominant discourse without questioning pre- 
assigned gender roles. “Bottom-up” experiences have led them to develop a 
consciousness distinct from male leaders of all sorts who have instrumental- 
ized them for their own political purposes. 

The state’s overwhelmingly economic interest in EU membership has been 
subverted over time by other normative demands for pluralist democracy, mi- 
nority rights, equal treatment, non-violence, social inclusion, environmental 
sustainability, etc. Although some women’s organizations enjoy more finan- 
cial and institutional support than others, all activists increasingly realize that 
“the reforms we demand should take place not because of Turkey’s candidacy 
to the EU, but because WE, AS WOMEN LIVING IN TURKEY WANT 
THEM and because we have a full right to gender equality as equal citizens” 
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(Marshall 2013: 114). The paradigm shift in women’s consciousness was 
clearly manifested in the protests exacerbated by Erdogan’s response to the 
occupation of Gezi Park. 


9. The Spirit of Gezi: young, political, and female 


My emphasis on domestic political dynamics notwithstanding, the summer 
2013 protests triggered by Gezi Park mirrored social movement trends wit- 
nessed on other continents, largely in the spirit of an “anti-globalization” 
movement. What began as a pattern of “patchwork politics,” that is, as “the 
pursuit of policies ... disintegrating the political space into disconnected 
spheres ... and disregarding the axes of junction among these spheres,” even- 
tually turned into a blanket of protest, covering the nation (Cosar and 
Yegenoglu 2011: 556). 

According to Amnesty International, efforts to save the Gezi Park/Taksim 
Square area in 2013 unleashed protests across 79 of 81 provinces, attracting an 
estimated 3.5 million participants. The period May to September produced 
7,832 recorded injuries and nine deaths.'* Police fired over 150,000 tear gas 
canisters and arrested 3,773 participants. Nearly 50,000 (but only five police) 
were indicted across 17 provinces for violating the Law on Meetings and 
Demonstrations, evincing ties to Taksim Solidarity (a legal coalition of 100+ 
NGOS), organized crime, or “terrorist organizations.” The Interior Ministry 
registered the destruction of 14 party and 58 state buildings, 68 surveillance 
cameras, 337 shops, 90 public buses, 214 private autos, 240 police cars, and 
45 ambulances, amounting to 140 million Lira (63 Million USD) in damages 
(Guttstadt 2014: 14). These sobering figures aside, many cities saw the subse- 
quent rise of citizen fora, promoting public dialogue on social issues. Notewor- 
thy is the extent to which participants are including previously shunned groups: 


14 Amnesty International Report, p. 15. On June 16, a fourteen-year-old boy from an Istanbul 
working class district, Berkin Elvan Okmeydanı, fell into a coma after being allegedly hit in 
the head by a gas canister fired at close range by a police officer. The day after he died, March 


12, 2014, an estimated one million people took to the streets to attend his funeral. 
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roughly 50,000 attended the parade in Istanbul marking LGBT Pride Week 
(June) after the Gezi crackdown, for example (Yücel 2014: 48). 

While concentrated populations and better organizational resources make it 
easier to promote civic activism in urban areas, the “Kodak moment” afforded 
by Gezi suggests that citizen engagement has increased significantly over the 
last decade. Ina 1999 survey, only 7.8% claimed membership in a civil society 
organization (CSO), despite a deeply rooted tradition of religious voluntarism: 
80% contributed to charitable causes but only 18% directly supported CSOs. 
Membership data reveal a clear gender gap: 80% viewed women as signifi- 
cantly underrepresented, 73% found upper class elites overrepresented. The 
Department of Associations pegged the number of female members at 770,671 
in 2005, compared to 3,555,577 males. Generational change and new commu- 
nication technologies are narrowing the gap, at least in urban areas. Expanding 
educational opportunity is also a contributing factor. 

The sea change in women’s willingness to engage directly with or against 
the state is best illustrated by the findings of an on-site survey conducted during 
the Gezi protests, prior to the brutal evacuation of June 13-15. On June 6-7, 
the independent polling institute KONDA Research and Consultancy inter- 
viewed 400 participants at two-hour intervals across thirty hours, accruing 
4,411 responses. Questions of “statistical representativeness” aside, the survey 
attests to a great deal of diversity among the participants. 

The so-called Spirit of Gezi is, first and foremost, young and techno-savvy. 
Authoritarian regimes become particularly fragile at twenty-year intervals in 
countries where women produce children at earlier ages. While 43% of Tur- 
key’s citizens are under 25, 60% are under 35, all too young to recall the 1980 
coup; 17% were not old enough to vote in 2011. The average age among Istan- 
bul demonstrators was 28. Among the 69% who first heard about the protests 
via social media, the average age was 26, but 40 (7%) among those who relied 
on television. Instead of covering protest developments, state controlled TV 
aired a BBC documentary film on “Penguins: Spy in the Huddle”; outfitted 
with a gas mask, the bird immediately became an anti-censorship symbol. 
Erdogan’s disparaging label “marauders” (çapulcu) was also seized as a badge 
of distinction by activists. An estimated 1.6 million “tweets” were sent under 
#DirenGeziParki between May 29 and June 3, 400,000 of which included 
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photos or videos, another 1.6 mil via #Occupygezi and 1 million by way of 
#Diren Ankara (Yücel 2014: 152). AKP officials failed in their efforts to 
“tweet” rumors regarding pizza and alcohol consumption in mosques. 

One could argue, secondly, that the Spirit of Gezi is “the child of the prime 
minister” himself. Nearly half (47%) first came to the Park or Square after 
witnessing police violence against demonstrators; 53% had no previous direct 
action experience. A clear majority (58%) cited violations of political freedom 
as their core concern, 37% opposed AKP policies, and 30% Erdogan’s anti- 
protest stance. Only 20% stressed the original grounds for the site occupation, 
protecting the Park’s existence. Police brutality brought people into the streets, 
but their diversity added ever more democratic demands to the agenda. When 
police threw gas grenades, people lobbed them back, chanting “Olley!” a com- 
mon soccer stadium refrain. As journalist Tayfun Guttstadt noted, it was “a big 
mistake” for security forces to take on a group that had grown up shooting 
police and/or other bad guys on video games (Guttstadt 2014: 7). 

Third, the Spirit of Gezi is intent on redefining politics, policies, and the 
nature of political participation. Among those eligible to vote in 2011, 13% 
had not cast ballots, 10% chose “independent” candidates, and 7% submitted 
blank ballots. While 15.8% had supported the AKP in 2009, one-third identi- 
fied with no political party; 58% of those who lack such ties identified with a 
group experiencing human rights violations. In urban crowds in which every- 
one was an “other” of some kind, individual rights took precedence over na- 
tional, ethnic, or religious grievances: “We don’t need the AKP for religion, 
no CHP for the republic, no BPD for the Kurds and no MHP to preserve the 
nation. We are the people.” However, “a generation that questions everything 
cannot be [construed as] apolitical” (Yücel 2014: 37). While they do take cues 
from other protest movements (Occupy, Arab Spring), even starkly religious 
groups have no interest in allowing a Muslim Brotherhood to dominate their 
movement. Indeed, Erdogan’s attempt to play the religious card backfired. 

Just as importantly, in a political culture scarred by repeated military coups, 
corruption, and distrust, the Spirit of Gezi proved to be friendly, humorous, 
respectful, and even romantic. Journalist Deniz Yücel observed that there was 
so much smoke caused by people grilling meat to share with protestors that 
many joked Erdogan had sent the former instead of tear gas refills for the 
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police. Marking the month of Ramadan, neighborhoods like Fatih organized 
fast-breaking meals after sunset, joined by secularists abiding by a self-im- 
posed alcohol ban. Anticipating protest graffiti, police attacked one man who 
was innocently painting his steps in Cihangir, leading prominent writers, ac- 
tors, and artists who lived there to start coloring all steps; some now face black- 
listing. Owned by one of Turkey’s wealthiest families, the luxury-class Divan 
Hotel opened its lobby and restrooms, provided tea, and then a space for med- 
ical treatment when protestors sought refuge: police teargassed the lobby in 
return. The owners were later hit with a €175 million fine for “false financial 
reporting” (Yticel 2014: 94). After “morality-defenders” at Ankara’s Kurtulus 
subway station used a loud-speaker to admonish a kissing couple in mid-May, 
200 young people showed up to stage a Kiss-In (Yücel 2014: 35). 

Last but not least, the Spirit of Gezi revealed itself as female. Women com- 
prised 50.8%, men 49.2% of those surveyed. Hailing from 30 districts, 52% 
labeled themselves “workers” and 37% students; 6% were unemployed and 
2% were “housewives.” Among those active across Istanbul, 41% were work- 
ers, 14% were retired, and 33% identified themselves as housewives. Some 
43% had graduated from high school, compared to 13% who held university 
degrees at Gezi (27% and 11%, respectively, across Turkey). Erdogan’s ex- 
hortation to women to produce more offspring resulted in posters and tweets 
with the slogan, Do you really wants us to have three children like us? Less 
amusing is the fact that many female activists received anonymous rape 
threats. 

Although the women came to Gezi Park and other sites across Turkey as 
“protestors, not pin-up girls,” the media quickly adopted “the woman in red” 
as its favorite icon. A doctoral student in urban planning, Ceyda Sungur was 
photographed while being sprayed point-blank with a police tear gas gun. She 
had no intent on becoming the poster girl of the resistance, but her image was 
quickly reproduced on websites, buttons, and posters, “prompting a whole heap 
of marriage proposals from rebellious romantics” (Fitch Little 2013). Other 
photos depicted women suggesting a variety of lifestyles, including a head- 
scarf wearer with a sign declaring “We’re here too, Girlfriend.” 

Rather than heed the Prime Minister’s calls for parents to “bring their chil- 
dren home,” a group of mothers formed a “human chain” between protesters 
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and the police on June 13; their YouTube images went viral. The maternal em- 
phasis generated ambivalence among some feminists; as one declared, “I came 
here as an individual, not as a role.” It nevertheless denied the state a chance 
to attribute the protests to “extremists.” Turkish women are unlikely to experi- 
ence the fundamentalist backlash and dramatic upsurge in sexual assault wit- 
nessed in conjunction with Arab Spring protests in Egypt and elsewhere (Ma- 
nea 2014). As Harriet Fitch Little reported: 


When women raised concerns early on about possible harassment in the occupation, they 
organised a march and flyering campaign to make it clear that it wouldn't be tolerated, 
and it worked; in a camp crammed with over 1,000 adrenaline pumped rebels there was 
... an atmosphere of complete security and respect. When protest chants labelled Erdogan 
the son of a whore, women held seminars to explain issues the insult prompted. And when 
similarly unimaginative graffiti surfaced, they methodically painted over it. It didn't come 
back. (Fitch Little 2013) 


10. Conclusion: occupying “a room of one’s own” 


Patriarchal leaders and entrenched bureaucratic elites thought that they could 
pour Turkey’s new wine of globalization into the old bottles of Kemalist or 
neo-religious nationalism, but the combined effects of demographic change, 
expanding educational opportunity, and EU conditionality have rendered their 
traditional gender role mandates obsolete. In 2013, a new formula, “add 
women, technology and stir,” helped to rally demonstrators faster than author- 
ities could respond. Gender-sensitive political change, however, not only de- 
pends on the number of citizens who mobilize but also on the quality of their 
participation. The discovery of shared grievances, along with technological ac- 
cess to like-minded groups via the Internet and social media has expanded av- 
erage citizens’ understanding of democracy. 

Nearly 60% of Turkey’s citizens are under 35; younger cohorts who have 
come of political age since the 1980 coup have succeeded in “shedding ‘the 
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unbearable lightness of authoritarianism’.”!° EU monetary infusions dating 
back to the 1990s helped to promote women’s rights, adult literacy, and grass- 
roots organizational skills, but their domestic mobilization has taken on a life 
of its own. At the same time, the state’s efforts to uphold a paternalistic, mono- 
cultural identity is out of sync with diversity among Turkey’s own citizens. 
The establishment of activist networks has solidified the position of new stake- 
holders willing to build bridges among groups who used to target each other 
as much as they did the state. Minorities realize that their own appeals for hu- 
man rights will be better served if reform demands encompass all persecuted 
groups. 

Although the EU has contributed significantly to Turkish democratic pur- 
suits, the community is a long way from practicing the gender equality it 
preaches to all member-states. EU-28 leaders have yet to recognize that the 
rise of an indigenous civil society, the professionalization of stake-holder 
groups, and youth’s identification with “think globally, act locally” campaigns 
since the 1990s will make it difficult for Turkey to reverse its course. As 
Mehmet Ogutcu describes it, EU politicians “are still on ‘rewind’ instead of 
‘play 
cultural changes needed to consolidate democratic pluralism and civil society. 


999 


(Ogutcu 2005: 3). External factors alone rarely precipitate the political- 


That requires “the interplay of internal contradictions and the decision of in- 
group actors to opt for a new identity synthesis that eventually brings about the 
actual change” (Johansson-Nogués and Jonasson 2011: 115). 

Surveys show that most Turkish citizens are tired of being put on hold by 
EU politicians, although an overwhelming majority welcome the reforms 
brought about by the processes of Europeanization. Neo-liberal austerity pro- 
grams imposed in the wake of the 2008-2009 financial crisis have shown 
“western” women that their own equality paradigms are vulnerable to attack. 
Although the strategies of younger Turkish women are grounded in very dif- 
ferent nationalist, ethnic, and religious prerequisites, indigenous gender advo- 
cates “have a great deal to lose, and they know it” (Kandiyoti 2010: 175). As 


15 Authoritarian regimes are often more fragile than they appear, following decades of coercion, 
corruption, and co-optation. The problem is that neither analysts, rulers, or protestors antici- 
pate a full-scale collapse “because ferocity and strength [are] so easily conflated.” See Teti 
and Gervasio (2011). 
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one woman wearing a tear gas canister necklace told a reporter for the New 
Statesman (savor the irony of that magazine title), “[H]ere women fought with 
men, resisted with them, and changed their opinions ... I hope that is the lesson 
that people remember” (Fitch Little 2013: 3). 


Postscript 


When I began this project in 2013, I had no way of anticipating that an alleged 
coup attempt in 2016 would undercut much of the democratic progress docu- 
mented in this chapter. The growing confidence that many women's organiza- 
tions had developed in their own ability to foster greater gender equality has 
been seriously undermined by over 79,000 arrests and the mass firing of 
110,000 journalists, academics and other civil servants. Newly created private 
universities have been shut down or taken over by the state, given their affili- 
ation with Giilen supporters, whom Erdogan has charged with masterminding 
the coup. Over 4,330 Turks applied for asylum in Germany during the first half 
of 2018, added to 5,742 in 2016 and 3,200 during the first six months of 2017. 

Given his belief that women, by nature, should be largely confined to tradi- 
tional roles, it is harder for Erdogan to accuse women of “terrorist” activities, 
with noteworthy exceptions like journalists Zehra Dogan, Ayşenur Panldak 
and Mesale Tolu. Having changed the constitution to grant himself major de- 
cree powers, the president has packed the courts, the police and the military- 
with personally loyal supporters, after completely reneging on earlier promises 
to tackle corruption, i.e., by placing key state functions in the hands of family 
members. He has even accused 680 German companies (including Daimler 
and BASF) of “supporting terrorists,” likely to chip away at foreign direct in- 
vestment. 

Given the fact that 43% of the population were under 25 in 2013, I am still 
optimistic that younger cohorts will tire of authoritarian rule, especially as eco- 
nomic conditions deteriorate further. The good news is that they are a lot more 
tech-savvy and will develop alternative communication channels. Those who 
do not “vote with their feet” by way of migration will eventually move to fill 
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the associational vacuum, although that could take up to ten years. These de- 
velopments testify to the fragility of the “rule of law,” making it all the more 
important for the EU to continue investing in civil society groups outside its 
own borders, while insisting on “conditionality” mechanisms. 
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Between Provocation and Incorporation — 
Social Gender Activism in the Hybrid Regime 
ofthe PRC 


Stephanie Bräuer 


1. Introduction 


The People’s Republic of China (PRC) is a hybrid regime in two ways: it main- 
tains authoritarian and patriarchal legacies while promising democracy and 
gender equality. This particular institutional context puts a double burden on 
gender activists, who have to meet the demands of social and gender activism 
simultaneously. Not only is their burden doubled but their risks are heightened 
as well. This article investigates exactly this tension and questions how social 
gender activism can evolve under such adverse conditions. 

The first part of the chapter analyzes the specific institutional configura- 
tions: ina first step, the political system and its authoritarian legacy are scruti- 
nized. In a second step, the ambivalent gender regime of the PRC is examined, 
which cultivates features of the traditional gender order, on the on hand, and 
imposes gender equality on the other. The investigation of the institutional con- 
text is based predominately on an analysis of secondary data. The second part 
of this chapter is a case study of anti-domestic violence (ADV) activism in 
Beijing. After a brief discussion of the general development of domestic vio- 
lence (DV) in the PRC, it turns to the composition and tactical alignment of 
the initial strand of Beijing ADV activism. The second part considers a more 
recent strand in the ADV movement, which is characterized as more provoca- 
tive and confrontational than its predecessor. 

This chapter will show that both tactical approaches are interlinked and that 
the latter form of activism would not have been possible without the former. 
Moreover, it will demonstrate that a nonconfrontational, less provocative tac- 
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tical approach is better suited to influence policy decision-making. The hybrid 
regime places by the same token a double burden on gender activists, who are 
not only confronted and limited by the repressing state measures of policy 
elites with regard to their social activism but are also refused by society and 
policy elites due to the gender-related nature of their activity. The chapter will 
show that, as a consequence of the double burden, gender activists are espe- 
cially vulnerable to harsh state repression. 


2. The case of the PRC 


2.1 The PRC as hybrid regime! 


The PRC was founded in 1949 by the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) under 
the leadership of Mao Zedong,’ thereby ending the Chinese civil war.” The 
new state was associated with the hope for a modern and democratic future. 
Despite these high expectations and the institutionalization of formal demo- 
cratic elements, such as the National People’s Congress (NPC), authoritarian 
traits have prevailed. Studies of the PRC’s political system find that it still 
shows clear authoritarian traits (Teets 2013; Ho and Edmonds 2008a; He and 
Warren 2011). It has been depicted as a semi-authoritarian regime (Ho and 
Edmonds 2008), a deliberative authoritarian regime (He and Warren 2011), 
and a consultative authoritarian regime (Teets 2013, 2014). The authoritarian 


This article reflects the author’s thinking in 2015. 

2 Itstretches over a territory of 9.6 million square kilometers. Traditional and agricultural com- 
munities of more than 1.3 billion people (United Nations Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific [ESCAP] 2014) are pushing more and more into the urban centers; 
the urban population increased from 26.4% in 1990 to 54.4% in 2014 (United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific [ESCAP] 2014). 

3 The Chinese civil war started in 1927 when the First United Front between the Nationalist 
Guomindang Party and the CCP was dissolved. The civil war continued formally until the 
foundation of the PRC in 1949 and was effectively ended in the 1950s (cf. Fairbank and 
Goldman 2006; Gernet 1988). 
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features are obvious: the party and government functions are synchronized and 
the power supremacy remains with the CCP (Heilmann 2004: 90; Heberer 
2003: 70) and here in particular with the President, the Politburo, and the Pol- 
itburo Standing Committee (Mercator Institute of China Studies [MERICS] 
2014). 

Although the situation of social actors has improved greatly since the late 
1970s (Milwertz and Wei 2008: 121), they remain subjects of restrictive 
measures and curtailed freedom (Chin 2015; Chin and Chen 2015; Wong 2015; 
Ho 2007). Nonetheless, the PRC also exhibits more liberal or even democratic 
features, prompting some scholars to conclude that it is a hybrid regime bearing 
both authoritarian and democratic features simultaneously: democratic elec- 
tions at the local level and residents’ committees in urban areas became 
reestablished in the late 1990s (Heberer 2003: 97); the CCP increasingly relies 
on experts from social organizations to serve as advisors for, among other 
things, the design of new social directives and policies (Yang and Alpermann 
2014); following the slogan “Small Government, Big Society” (Xiaozhengfu, 
da shehui, NEO KES) social organizations are urged to provide social ser- 
vices for the population (Schwartz, Shieh 2009)*; and technological empower- 
ment, which led to a sharp increase in online activism, has enabled social actors 
to voice their political discontent and organize social activism (Yang 2009). 
However, this does not imply that China is democratizing in the Western sense. 
Rather, it makes the PRC a typical representative of a hybrid regime, in which 
political liberties, civic rights, and the rule of law bear authoritarian legacies 
while appearing under the guise of a democratic system (Croissant 2002: 32). 


4 This became necessary after the socioeconomic reforms beginning in the late 1970s abolished 
the iron rice bowl and shifted social responsibilities in general from state to social actors. 
This is a development often described under the label of the privatization perspective (Hsu 
2010). 
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2.2 Social activism in the authoritarian context of the PRC 


Although the PRC has clear characteristics of an authoritarian regime, it is also 
conducive to collective social actors (Ho and Edmonds 2008b). Since the onset 
of the reform and open policies and hence the initiation of the post-socialist 
era, China has witnessed a sharp increase in (collective) social action. Before 
the reform, social activism was only permitted under the leadership of official 
party-state mass organizations (Ma 2009), such as the All-China Women’s 
Federation (ACWF) or the All-China Federation of Trade Unions. In 2012 the 
number of officially registered civic groups amounted to 499,000, which con- 
sisted of 271,000 social organizations (Shehui tuanti, tt 2 (4), 255,000 non- 
profit organizations (Minban feigigiye danwei, ZJ ®II fiz), and 3209 
foundations (Jijinhui, 2&422) (Yang and Alpermann 2014). Due to the rather 
difficult registration practices and the political control accompanying such reg- 


istrations, approximately 80% of China’s social actors remain unregistered and 
in legal limbo (Yang and Alpermann 2014). The registration practices are es- 
pecially demanding because the CCP aims to incorporate social organizations 
in the official polity and thereby to mitigate confrontational acts. Despite these 
attempts, there are still social organizations with anti-state rhetoric such as 
Greenpeace surviving in China (Teets 2014: 1). 

Social actors and an autonomous civil society simultaneously assist and 
threaten non-democratic regimes (Teets 2014: 2). The Chinese government 
seems to be aware of this, and has therefore attempted to incorporate pluralistic 
aspects of democratic governance into authoritarian state control mechanisms 
(Teets 2014: 2). The CCP encourages the development and formation of social 
action while it creates new, more indirect methods of state control (Teets 2014: 
2). These new measures supplement established mechanisms. For example, 
nongovernmental organizations are obligated to register with a mother organ- 


ization (Lingdao Danwei, (7) in order to obtain an official status (Ma 
2009), and they experience difficulties meeting registration requirements to 
become a nongovernmental organization, which would grant them possible tax 
benefits and/or the possibility of obtaining funding from foreign organizations 
(Ma 2009). 
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In this context the situation of social actors remains ambiguous and uncer- 
tain. On a positive note, social actors today not only operate under much better 
conditions than like-minded actors pre-1980, but are also engaged in a broad 
range of areas, such as social service provision (Fulda et al. 2012), advocacy 
(Guo et al. 2013), or in policy formulation processes (Yang and Alpermann 
2014). 

Although they are enjoying more freedom and rights than pre-1980, Damo- 
cles’ sword is still hanging over them. For instance, 2015 marked a distressing 
climax of the Xi Jinping era. Legal activism — in particular human rights law- 
yers and legal advocates — experienced intense pressure in 2015 when more 
than a hundred human rights lawyers were targeted in a nationwide crackdown 
and wave of arrests (Amnesty International 7/13/2015). 


2.3 The current gender regime in the PRC 


Not only was the political system of China reset in 1949, but the established 
gender regime also underwent fundamental changes. These changes were im- 
plemented in a top-down manner through the establishment of a communist 
and hence surpassingly gender egalitarian political system. The establishment 
of the new gender regime was predominately carried out by communist policy 
elites and officially sanctioned organizations, such as the ACWF. And espe- 
cially the ACWF played a decisive role. Due to its heterogeneous organization 
with branches on all administrative levels, it functioned as a good disseminator 
and propagator of Maoist gender politics (Kaufman 2012; Hershatter 2004; 
Chen 2011). As such the ACWF held a central role in the production of the 
gender regime, because it initially had the power to dominate all inscriptions 
of womanhood in the official discourse (Barlow 2004). 


2.3.1 Historic legacies: the Confucian gender regime 


China was a patrilineal society until the twentieth century. Confucian notions 
persisted: girls must obey fathers before marriage, their husbands thereafter, 
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and sons in old age (Kaufman 2012: 588; Tang et al. 2002: 976). Until coloni- 
alism, gender and gender roles were largely defined by Confucian notions 
(Barlow 1994, 2004, 1993; Ko et al. 2003b; Ko 1994; Mann 1997).° Within 
Confucian ethics, the family was the basic unit of society and the five cardinal 
relations within a family, i.e., father and son, husband and wife, man and 
woman, older brother and younger brother, and patriarch and clan member (Li 
1991: 53), were fundamental to all other relationships in a society (Moritz and 
Lee 1998). Confucianism as a family philosophy was a specialized style of 
theoretical writing about being a person in the patriline,’ and it was exactly this 
patriline of all Confucian thoughts that was held to be the literal foundation of 
the central government (Barlow 2004: 37) . 


5 This is a simplification since even in China the Confucian discourse had to compete with 
other philosophical and ethical systems with equally universalistic claims, often subsumed 
under the rubrics Buddhism and Daoism (Ko et al. 2003a: 3). Nonetheless, Confucian ethics 
had tremendous impact on social and state structures in China (Moritz et al. 1998; Ko et al. 
2003a; Ko 1994; Croll 1995; Li 2000). Confucianism in itself consists of many variations. 
To account for the internal variety and changes over time scholars tend to talk about Confu- 
cian discourses rather than Confucianism and thereby acknowledge that there is not one but 
many forms of Confucianism (Ko et al. 2003a: 3; Li 2000: 2). Moreover, there is no exact 
Chinese counterpart to the English term Confucianism. The Chinese term often used in sim- 
ilar contexts is Rujia (15%, the school of the literati). The term Rujia has also been used to 
include later developments of Confucian thought. In this analysis I understand Confucianism 
as institutional structures that directly impinge on people’s lives (Li 2000: 5). For the sake of 
readability, when I refer to Confucianism, I am in fact speaking about the discourses of Con- 
fucianism. Confucianism is an ethics of the family or the clan. It encourages the socialization 
of practices that stabilize the clan and family (Moritz and Lee 1998: 15). It is also an ethics 
of the state, since it regulates the state structures and the relation between power and morality 
(Moritz and Lee 1998: 15; Ko et al. 2003a: 8). 

6 With regard to Chinese women, the relationship between man and woman and husband and 
wife are of particular importance. 

7 The patrilineal family structure is often combined with patrilocal or virilocal post-marriage 
residence patterns. Patrilocal residence patterns refer to arrangements in which the newlywed 
couple lives close to or with the husband’s family. In that sense it differs from the uxorilocal 
marriage pattern in which a husband moves in with his wife’s family (Zhang 2008). To in- 
crease gender equality the CCP, as early as 1950, started to encourage uxorilocal residence 


patterns (Zhang 2008), as I will discuss in more detail below. 
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A truly educated woman (Funü, Æ)’ devoted herself to the service of her 
husband and his family (Barlow 1994: 256). She could only gain social rank 
through marriage and, hence, the only available roles for women in Confucian 
China were as wives and mothers (Croll 1995: 37).? Woman’s role and appro- 
priate behavior were prescribed by the five cardinal relations outlined above 
(Barlow 1994: 260) and the Three Obediences and Four Womanly Virtues 
(Sancong, Side, = )\VU7#) (Croll 1995: 13). In the Confucian discourse the 
husband is responsible to secure the (material) survival of the family, while the 


wife is in charge of all decisions within the family, similar to a managing di- 
rector of the private sphere (Li op. 1991: 55). This division of rights and duties 
became the cornerstone of the so-called nei-wai binary (Nan zhuwai, Nü zhu- 


N 


nei, ES, KEN), one of the fundamental principles of the Confucian 


gender regime and the moral justification for the exclusion of women from the 
public and particularly the political sphere (Li 2000: 3; Croll 1995: 13).!° 

The “three obediences” prescribe women’s subordination to the father and 
elder brother when young (Weijia congfu, AIK), to the husband when 
married (Jijia congfu, BERN), and to the husband and son in old age (Fusi 


8 The discursive sign Funü slowly emerged at the end of the twentieth century and indicates 
women’s role outside of the family and hence the beginning of the decoupling of family and 
women from women’s identity (Barlow 2004: 40ff.). Moreover, woman is not a stable cate- 
gory but is divided by social class, age, geography, and time. Confucian discourses envi- 
sioned a universal and undifferentiated womanhood, defined as the mutually constitutive 
other of manhood (Ko et al. 2003a: 2). 

9 This is a generalization and simplification, since there are records of elite women in late 
imperial China who were artists and participated in the public sphere (Ko et al. 2003b; Ko 
1994). 

10 We have to treat these guidelines for an adequate code of conduct carefully, since they aimed 
to establish an ideal type and are not necessarily found as such in the reality of Chinese his- 
tory. Ko et al., for instance, reject the image of Confucian women as cloistered beings who 
had no access to the public sphere, regardless of authoritative texts prescribing such isolation 
(Ko et al. 2003a: 7). Rather, they list examples of women who, despite this dictate, partici- 
pated in public life. However, we have to treat this finding with equal caution. Chinese 
women in the late imperial era by and large were likely to act according to these widely 


accepted norms of adequate behavior. 
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congzi, EM F-).!! Since a wife was not only a wife but also a daughter-in- 
law, she was expected to be filial and hence obedient to her in-laws (Li 2000: 


55ff.). The “four womanly virtues” refer to the morality of women (Fude, 4 
{#) and advise them to know their place in the universe (their Zi) and to behave 
in total compliance with the time-honored ethical code (Croll 1995: 13). Sec- 
ondly, women were supposed to be reticent and to take care not to chatter too 


much or bore others, in short, there was a proper womanly speech (Fuyan, 94 
=). Thirdly, women had to be clean of person and habits and adorn themselves 
with a view pleasant for the opposite sex, i.e., they had to have a modest ap- 


pearance that was appealing to the opposite sex (Furong, 34% ). Finally, Chi- 
nese women were supposed to be diligent in their household duties (Fugong, 
5) (Croll 1995: 13). 

The Confucian gender regime, although abolished in 1949, had long-lasting 


Sor 


effects. Remnants of this regime are still evident today. For instance, the nei- 
wai binary still guides the everyday behavior of the Chinese. One reason for 
this can be traced back to its origin. Early Confucian scholars adapted and con- 
densed established sociopolitical practices in their ethical systems (Woo 1999: 
110ff.). Because Confucian notions reflected existing practices, they were 
readily adopted by Chinese people. Moreover, Confucian precepts were fre- 
quently reduced to one-line quotations, proverbs, and folk sayings for oral rep- 
etition among the literate and illiterate, such as, “To be a woman means to 
submit” (Lee Swann 1999; Croll 1995: 14). This mineralization of founda- 
tional gendered norms guiding everyday practices supported a strong anchor- 
ing of such codes of conduct in the sociopolitical sediment of every Chinese. 


2.3.2 The Communist gender regime 


The founding of the PRC drastically changed the existing gender regime. Mao 
propagated that women should be equal to men and “hold up half the sky” 
(Chenggi ban bian tian, $E RAR) (Chen 2011: 42). Thus the equality of 


11 These are not literal translations. Literally translated, the three obediences state, “unmarried, 
obey the father” (Weijia congfu), “already married, obey the husband” (Jijia congfu), and 
“after the husband’s death, obey the son” (Fusi congzi). 
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men and women (Nannü pingdeng, B PSF) was included in the Constitu- 
tion of the PRC in 1950 (Chen 1999). The Communist gender regime can be 
divided into two major phases: before and after the reform and open policies 
at the end of the 1970s (Spakowski 2014; Hershatter 2004).!? 


2.3.3. Maoist gender egalitarianism 


Before the reform and open policies, Mao’s gender politics can best be de- 
scribed as Maoist egalitarianism. The equality of men and women (Nannii 
pingdeng) was symbolized as the core of the Constitution, and women were 
supposed to assimilate to male-oriented norms (Spakowski 2014: 23). Women 
were encouraged to fully participate in the socialist construction (Hershatter 
2004: 1036). The resulting “iron girl” was able to do the work of men and 
could simultaneously carry (alone) the burden of housework, while encourag- 
ing her family to give their all for the greater social good (Honig 2000). The 
Maoist gender politics degenderized society and aimed at the establishment of 
non-difference of the two main sexes (Chen 2011: 42), which led to the emer- 
gence of the socialist androgyne (Hershatter 2004; Spakowski 2014; Chen 
2011). The rationale underlying Mao’s egalitarianism was the subordination of 
gender issues to class questions. Gender issues were ruled obsolete, and 
women’s liberation was perceived as an integral part of the communist revo- 
lution (Chen 2011; Spakowski 2014; Xu 2009). The main advocate of this gen- 
der politics was the ACWF, an institutional vehicle for Mao’s gender politics, 
directed by the CCP (Chen 2011: 42; Howell 1997). The ACWF was set up to 
organize women from the central government down to the local level, execute 
all the communist political decisions related to women, and rally support for 
the incorporated policies (Chen 2011: 42; Kaufman 2012: 589; Hershatter 
2004: 1035). Due to these features, the ACWF is often described as a typical 
transmission-belt organization. 


12 Other classifications are possible. For our purpose, the distinction between two major devel- 
opmental phases seems practicable. However, the time before and after the reform and open 
polices, as well as the post-socialist era in itself, could be divided into several development 


phases. 
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2.3.4. Gender politics after the reform and open policies 


The reform and open policies of the late 1970s had a profound impact on the 
existing gender order and led to the reemergence of women’s issues in public 
and policy debates (Spakowski 2014: 229). Concerning gender politics, core 
elements of the socialist order remained while the party-state withdrew the 
provision of gender-related services (Milwertz and Bu 2009: 228; Chen 1999; 
Evans and Strauss 2010). Gender equality (Nannü pingdeng) remained the core 
element, and the ACWF was reestablished after its disbandment in the Cultural 
Revolution as the institutional vehicle of CCP’s gender politics (Spakowski 
2014: 230; Chen 1999). 

On the one hand, in the reform era women’s rights were formally backed by 
several laws that aimed to improve women’s situation by rectifying specific 
problems, e.g., the Law for the Protection of Women’s Rights and Interests 
(Zhonghua renmin gongheguo funü quanyi baozhangfa, PtE SEF EAM 
4 fb) was implemented in 1992 and the Marriage Law was amended in 


1980. Despite the new opportunities, increased social space, improved eco- 
nomic conditions, and enhanced legislation, women were negatively impacted 
by the socioeconomic transformation. The downsizing and economic restruc- 
turing of state-owned industries pushed women en masse out of the labor mar- 
ket (Spakowski 2014; Liu 2007; Kaufman 2012; Wesoky 2002). Women were, 
and still are, discriminated in higher education (Spakowski 2014), restricted by 
the well-known one-child policy (Hong 1987), and excluded from high lead- 
ership roles within the party and enterprises (Chen 2011; Croll 1995). 
Moreover, women’s situation is also influenced by informal gender institu- 
tions. Gendered expectations and arrangements of family life and marriage per- 
sist (Evans and Strauss 2010). And the socially institutionalized discourse of 
the nei-wai binary continues to function as a cognitive framework molding 
many aspects of gendered behavior and practices (Evans and Strauss 2010; 
Evans 2010), often discouraging women from participating fully and equally 
in socioeconomic life (Hong Fincher 2013). A regular survey by the National 


13 For a more detailed inquiry into the Cultural Revolution, cf. Fairbank and Goldman (2006) 
and Gernet (1988); for a more in-depth discussion of women’s situation during the Cultural 
Revolution, cf. Croll (1978). 
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Bureau of Statistics even warns that the social support for the nei-wai binary 
might be on the rise again (Department of Social, Science and Technology, and 
Cultural Statistics, National Bureau of Statistics 2012). In 2000 44.4% of the 
surveyed respondents approved the notion, “A good marriage is better than a 
good job for women” (Department of Social, Science and Technology, and 
Cultural Statistics, National Bureau of Statistics 2012: 126). In 2004 53.9% of 
the male respondents and 50.4% of the female respondents supported the no- 
tion, “Men should mainly work outside, women should mainly do housework” 
(Department of Population, Social Science, and Technology, National Bureau 
of Statistics 2004: 107), and in 2012 61.6% ofthe male respondents and 54.8% 
of the female respondents approved the same notion (Department of Social, 
Science and Technology, and Cultural Statistics, National Bureau of Statistics 
2012: 126), which indicates a slow but steady increase in the approval rates for 
the nei-wai binary, the cornerstone of the traditional Confucian gender regime. 
These statistics parallel the decline in women’s political participation in recent 
years. The proportion of women in the Party’s Central Committee (CCP), after 
increasing from 5-13% between the 1960s-70s, declined to 7.69% in 2002 
(Guo and Zheng 2008) and dropped to a devastating low of 4.9% in the recent 
party congress (Zheng 2014). Moreover, in the eighteenth Politburo Standing 
Committee only two out of twenty-five members, Liu Yandong and Sun Chun- 
lan, were women (Yuen 2013). Furthermore, traditional Confucian gender in- 
stitutions were reemphasized in public debates to address the pending prob- 
lems related to socioeconomic hardship. For instance, when women were 
pushed en masse out of the labor market in the 1980s, the public discourse 


“women should return home” (Funü huijia, H&E] Z) became dominant 
(Zhang 2005: 377). 

Against this background, the ambivalence of the current Chinese gender re- 
gime is striking. It follows the legacy of the traditional Confucian patriarchal 
gender regime, which is predominately manifested today in the form of infor- 
mal gender institutions (established cognitive frameworks, Chinese proverbs, 
stories). Simultaneously, it is formally manifested as a gender egalitarian re- 
gime with formal institutions that secure and prescribe gender equality. Gender 
activism in the Chinese hybrid regime is therefore challenged on two fronts: 
The authoritarian legacy limits civil rights, including, among others, freedom 
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of press, the right to free assembly, and the right of free speech; in addition, 
the traditional informal gender institutions of the patriarchal legacy have cre- 
ated a hostile atmosphere for gender activists, who are rejected by society 
and/or policy elites. 


3. Beijing anti-domestic violence activism: a form of 
Chinese gender activism 


The relationship between gender equality and DV is complex. Evidence sug- 
gests that gender inequalities increase the risk of violence by men against 
women and inhibit the ability of victims to seek protection (World Health Or- 
ganization 2009). When gender inequalities prevail, women are often subordi- 
nated to men, which results in a lower social status of women and allows men 
control over them and a greater decision-making power (World Health Organ- 
ization 2009; Hanser 2007: 208; Berkel and LaVerne 2007: 13; Walker 1999: 
22; Hester 2004: 1433; Tang et al. 2002: 975). Such situations make women 
more vulnerable to physical, psychological, and sexual violence by men and 
hinder victims from getting help. As such, how a state deals with DV is a good 
indicator in understanding how well gender equality is supported and imple- 
mented by that state. 

Gender relations are power relations.'* Unequal gender relations can be 
manifested in the form of laws and regulations and gender politics and policies, 
such as the one-child policy, or in informal institutions, such as the aforemen- 
tioned nei-wai binary. As a result, gender-specific formal and informal institu- 
tions can express and consolidate unequal gender relations. In this way, the 
prevalence of DV is largely influenced by the existing gender politics and the 
resulting gender relations, making Beijing ADV activism a good case to ex- 
emplify how Chinese gender activism is wedged between the patriarchal and 
authoritarian legacy. 


14 Power can be understood as a relationship between actors. This relationship is defined 


through actions that relate to the actions of another actor (cf. Foucault et al. 2005, 252). 
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3.1 From superficial public displays of goodwill to 
improved legal protection against DV 


DV remains a severe problem in the PRC.! Depending on the study, between 
24.7% and 54.6% females are victims of DV (All-China Women's Federation, 
Oct. 21, 2011: 4). It is not a new political issue, but resurfaced as a central topic 
in the mid-1990s. Until then most state measures were superficial public dis- 
plays of goodwill (Milwertz 2003: 630). The reform and open policies marked 
a turning point for ADV activism. The reforms led not only to a boom of social 
organizations but also to an increase in women’s organizations (Milwertz 
2003; Zhang 2009; Kaufman 2009). This enhanced interest in women’s issues 
was due to the aforementioned emerging negative outcomes of the reforms for 
women (Spakowski 2014; Xu 2009; Chen and Cheung 2011). Moreover, a 
growing number of women’s organizations began engaging with the DV issue. 
DV reemerged as an important issue for several reasons. Besides a greater gen- 
eral awareness of women’s issues, the PRC signed and ratified the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (Human 
Rights in China [HRIC] 2006). By doing so, they committed themselves inter- 
nationally to combatting DV and hence increased national support for ADV. 
Furthermore, Beijing hosted the “Fourth World Conference of Women” in 
1995, which was organized and directed by the United Nations. DV was one 
of the four core issues broadly discussed by international scholars and — for the 
first time — Chinese practitioners and scholars (interview #2 with a founder and 
legal expert of a professional organization). In the following years, DV became 
more and more public. Especially since the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, much has been improved in the legal sphere with regard to DV, for in- 
stance, the Marriage Law was revised in 2001 to include DV as an acceptable 
reason for divorce (Lii 2011), and local rules or policies dealing with DV in 28 
out of 34 provinces or equivalent administrative regions were created (Creasey 
et al. December 2013). Nonetheless, DV remains a severe issue, and the 


15 Domestic violence refers in the context of the PRC mostly to three sets of actions: physical 
violence (Shenti baoli, 4 (84873), psychic violence (Jingshen baoli, #4377), and/or sex- 
ual violence (Xingbali,YE3&7J). For an in-depth discussion, cf. Zhang and Liu Meng (2004). 
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official Anti-Domestic Violence Law of the PRC was only introduced in the 
spring of 2016 (Li Jianhua 2016; Gao 2016; Gao et al. 2016).'6 


3.2 Main actors of Beijing ADV social and gender activism 


Beijing ADV activism is mostly comprised of expert organizations, which are 
driven by charismatic leaders rather than individual activists (interview #3 with 
the administrative director of a professional organization). The founders, em- 
ployees, and volunteers of such organizations are mostly experts in their par- 
ticular fields; for instance, there are legal scholars in legal aid organizations 
and social workers in organizations providing educational seminars for cadres. 
Most experts have been committed to tackling DV for a long time (interviews 
with a co-founder and legal expert, with a founder and legal expert, with a 
social work expert, and a managing director and media expert of professional 
organizations) and have well-established links to the political system, either 
through their networks or as a result of being embedded in established political 
and academic institutions (interviews with a cofounder and legal expert and a 
managing director and media expert of professional organizations). In Beijing, 
four organizations are crucially important to the ADV professional movement, 
all of which hold official registrations. To obtain an official registration status, 
organizations must be associated with state entities (Ma 2009); the state enti- 
ties are responsible for their activities and thus function as a control mecha- 
nism. As a result of being highly networked and supervised, Beijing ADV or- 
ganizations have a rather corporatist and nonconfrontational tactical orienta- 
tion. Nonetheless, two of the four organizations lost their registration status in 
2010 and had to reapply as independent nonprofit entities (interviews with a 
cofounder and legal expert and a managing director and media expert of pro- 
fessional organizations). This marks an important caesura in the Beijing ADV 


16 For the entire law please check: http://news.xinhuanet.com/legal/2015-12/27/c_128571791. 
htm. An unofficial translation can be found here: https://www.chinalawtranslate.com/%E5% 
8F%8D%ES%AE%BO%ESMBA%ADHES%IANB4A%ES %8A%IB%E6%B3%IS-2015/? 


lang=en. 
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activism. Since all of these social organizations depend on external funding, 
which for most of them consists of international giving," Beijing ADV actors 
are especially vulnerable to changes in international funding trends. 

The networks between all organizations were well institutionalized.'* Em- 
ployees of all organizations were members of the same formal women’s rights 
networks, which disseminate national and international gender-specific infor- 
mation mostly through internet channels, such as mailing lists and webpages. 
Moreover they frequently worked together on diverse projects, ranging from 
gender discrimination lawsuits to conferences and workshops. The offices of 
two of the four organizations were located in the same building, providing an 
infrastructure for easy informal exchange. This combination of institutional- 
ized communication and geographic proximity led to strong networks that 
could be easily maintained and actions that could be easily coordinated. 


3.3 Strategic alignment of Beijing ADV actors 


Prior to 1995, psychological and emotional support for DV victims were cor- 
nerstones of ADV organizations’ efforts. After 1995, this tactical approach 
changed; they increasingly turned to the legal dimension of DV and to raising 
awareness about the issue (interview #8 with a managing director and media 
expert of a professional organization). However, the nonconfrontational tacti- 
cal approach adopted by ADV actors toward the party-state remained the same 
pre- and post-1995: they adapted to the prevailing political environment in 
which the party-state officially remained the dominant policy decision- 
maker — one of the two Goliaths, the authoritarian legacy. As such, ADV 


17 These organizations are reluctant to provide detailed listings of the funds they receive. They 
are afraid that public knowledge of their predominant dependence on foreign donors puts 
them at higher risk for backlashes by party-state actors. 

18 The alliance changed profoundly in 2014 with the dissolution of one of the organizations, an 
umbrella organization which held a central role in the mobilization process of Beijing ADV 
activism. The organization claimed on their now inactive webpage that the main reason for 
its dissolution was that the draft for an ADV law was accepted for discussion into the NPC 


in 2013 and hence their proclaimed superordinate goal was achieved. 
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organizations provided legal recommendations, seminars, and workshops for 
policy cadres and other multipliers and conducted pilot projects on DV pre- 
vention. Especially awareness raising campaigns were supported by the 
ACWF. 

These mobilization efforts were framed as supportive to the CCP’s efforts. 
As a result, the organizations were able to establish themselves as important 
advisors for policy cadres regarding legal protection against DV (interview #1 
with a co-founder and legal expert of a professional organization). In this 
sense, professional ADV organizations functioned as service providers and 
professional advocates simultaneously. Their advocacy was directed to a wide 
range of recipients from policy elites (such as members of the ACWF and 
NPC) to lawyers and judges. All of them were key figures in implementing 
formal and informal institutional change top-down. 

On the other hand, the tactical approach of Beijing ADV activism was lim- 
ited by the second Goliath, the patriarchal legacy. The ADV activists adapted 
their tactical approach to the narrow space open to gender activities. DV has 
long been a taboo topic, traditionally confined to the private sphere. This con- 
finement to the private sphere is deeply rooted in the traditional Confucian 
gender regime in which female obedience to father, husband, son, and, as their 
representatives, the in-laws, is strongly anchored in considerable parts of soci- 
ety even today. Moreover, the nei-wai binary confines woman to the house and 
makes the family, where she has a subordinate role, her main frame of refer- 
ence. Instead of disappearing, the nei-wai binary is, as discussed previously, 
advancing once again. Consequently female victims of DV face rather unsur- 
mountable difficulties to defend themselves. If they remain in the rather tradi- 
tional gender regime, they are expected to be obedient to the male family mem- 
bers and their representatives (the in-laws) and are not supposed to discuss 
their family matters in public. In fact it is exactly this behavior that is prohib- 
ited in the traditional Chinese proverb “Don’t wash your dirty linen in public” 
(Jia chou bu ke waiyang, ZI FISH), which effectively contains family 
quarrels and is often used to circumscribe DV as well. 

Beijing ADV activism, for instance, designed their tactical approach to ad- 
dress the increasing sensitivity of the issue, in order to avoid scaring off possi- 
ble recipients by violating DV taboos during awareness raising campaigns 
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(interview #6 with a founder and legal expert of a professional organization). 
Most of the Beijing ADV activists followed a scattergun approach directed at 
policy elites, as they intended to mobilize key figures and gatekeepers who are 
better able to implement useful measures to fight DV. Moreover, by focusing 
the activism on policy elites, the activists emphasized the supportive, noncon- 
frontational nature of their initiatives; they simply framed themselves as 
providing expertise to policy elites and as raising their awareness of emerging 
and existing blind spots. As such, they framed themselves as neither challeng- 
ing the party-state (authoritarian legacy) nor traditionalists (patriarchal leg- 
acy). 

And, finally, Beijing ADV activists navigated between formal gender equal- 
ity institutions and lingering informal Confucian gender institutions condemn- 
ing DV to the private sphere. They clearly aligned their claims with the estab- 
lished gender equality of the Constitution or the Women’s Law, but they de- 
signed their activities in a manner that did not vehemently contradict the pre- 
vailing condemnation of DV to the private sphere. Their campaigns are pre- 
dominately designed for policy elites and as such are not public disturbances. 
If public awareness raising campaigns are held, they are not designed as huge 
events. Rather, they are planned in collaboration with other social organiza- 
tions and the local ACWF branch. Since the ACWF is aware of the local cul- 
ture, they can adapt the events to the specific micro-institutional context. 

The composition and tactical alignment of Beijing ADV activism only re- 
cently underwent fundamental changes. Since 2012, individual volunteers 
have begun associating themselves with established ADV organizations and 
they have increasingly made their concerns public through staged public dis- 
turbances, thus deviating from the highly sensitive, nonconfrontational ap- 
proach. This tactical approach was first applied in Beijing ADV activism, but 
has spread like wildfire to other issues of gender activism. 
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3.4 Recent trends of Beijing ADV activism: We are here, 
we are visible, and we demand change! 


ADV activism in Beijing has undergone drastic changes in terms of its person- 
nel composition and tactical approaches since 2012. Although the changes 
were initiated by Beijing ADV activists, the new tactical approach has spread 
like wildfire, first in the nationwide ADV mobilization and then to other sub- 
jects of gender activism, such as the Occupy Men’s Bathroom”? and Equal Uni- 
versity Access”? campaigns. 

This new tactical approach is often labeled “performance art public advo- 
cacy,” which consists of live performances in public places for public audi- 
ences (Guo et al. 2013) and thus differs significantly from traditional advocacy 
tools such as lobbying (Wang Man 2012) or the compilation of (legal) recom- 
mendations for policy elites. It is an inclusive strategy and has the potential to 
receive broad media coverage due to its public event character; as such, it is an 
apt tool to raise public awareness and rally support for policy reforms. How- 
ever, unlike ex-ante expectations, the actual media response is strikingly low, 
as I argue elsewhere. 


The young people have a different way than the old ... the previously existing approach 
based on experience and expert knowledge is completely different ... The old approach 
relied on articles, experts, or the ACWF. But this new approach is a very direct activity; 
it is the freedom of speech of the public ... These activities try to spur the public to discuss 
such hot topics. (Interview #4 with a resort manager of a professional organization, trans- 


lation by author) 


19 Occupy Men’s Bathroom (Zhanlin Nan Cesuo, HF} MFT) was initiated by feminist activ- 
ists in Guandong in 2012 and was quickly taken up by feminist activists in many major cities 
in the PRC to tackle the problem of the limited number of public toilets for women. Women 
occupied men’s public bathrooms to call for improved and increased facilities for women 
and the incorporation of women’s needs in day-to-day activities. 

20 Equal University Access activism refers to activities in 2012 in which young female activists 
used performance art public advocacy to demonstrate for the equal treatment of women in 


the university entry exams. 
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3.4.1 The Injured Brides as forerunner of a new tactical approach 


In 2012 three women in Western wedding dresses adorned with red “blood” 
stains paraded down the Qianmen pedestrian street with signs drawing atten- 
tion to the social problem of DV (Chen Di 2012). Their signs stated that love 
is no excuse for violence (Ai bushi baoli de jiekou. B74 I) MH DO), pro- 


claimed a violence-free zone since equality is the precondition for harmony 
(Baoli wutequ: pingdeng cahexie. RII EIK: PEFFE), and questioned 
why the majority stayed silent despite DV occurring in close proximity to them 
(Ni yiran chenmo? Baoli zai shenbian. KRAUT ? BRINE A). The In- 
jured Brides event is the first known occurrence of public performance art ad- 


vocacy used in the Chinese women’s movement (interviews with a social work 
expert and a managing director and media expert of professional organiza- 
tions). 

To stress the symbolism of the event, The Injured Brides took place on Val- 
entine’s Day 2012. The day is widely perceived as a special date (Oingrenjie, 
tf AT) symbolizing the celebration of harmonious intimate relationships. 
Within the women’s movement, and particularly among ADV activists, Val- 
entine’s Day is also significant as the date of the international “V Day” cam- 
paign. V Day was initiated by Eve Ensler; inspired by reactions to her play The 
Vagina Monologues, the campaign calls for creative, simultaneous actions 
worldwide on Valentine’s Day to raise awareness of and demand an end to 
violence against women. During The Injured Brides performance, DV was por- 
trayed as symbolizing the dark side of intimate relationships, in sharp contrast 
to the romantic image of love that is commonly propagated on Valentine’s 
Day. By using a topic relevant to every Chinese — love and marriage — and by 
contrasting the ideal of harmonious intimacy with DV, the activists hoped to 
draw attention to and rally support against DV (interview #4 with a resort man- 
ager of a professional organization). 

The activists chose to parade down the famous Qianmen pedestrian street 
because it is known as one of the last remnants of the business center of old 
Beijing and is one of the top tourist locations. Given the high pedestrian traffic, 
the performance had the potential to reach a substantial audience: “Qianmen 
... is also Beijing’s business district and there are quite a lot of people on the 
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streets” (interview #5 with a public performance art activist; translation by au- 
thor). 

Moreover, The Injured Brides was repeatedly framed as the activism of in- 
dependent volunteers, which emphasized the activists’ separation from profes- 
sional ADV organizations (Wang Man 2012; interview #4 with a resort man- 
ager of a professional organization). This framing stemmed from fear of re- 
prisals against the ADV organizations involved (interview with a resort man- 
ager of a professional organization) if these collective social actors were per- 
ceived as initiators of public disturbances: 


We always say it is an activity organized by volunteers, because it can bring along threats 
for the organizations. ... The reporters are always very keen to know what organization 
we are representing, but if we would give them a name, the organization could experience 
diverse risks. ... In Beijing we can discuss, organize, and conduct almost any activity, but 
if the police find out about it, if too many people know that we work this way, they [the 
authorities] can easily find a reason to shut us [the organizations] down. (Interview #4 


with a resort manager of a professional organization; translation by author) 


3.4.2. Features of a new tactical turn 


This new tactical approach is innovatively enacting performances in public 
settings. Such performances are not directed at the attention of policy elites but 
media representatives (and through the latter, the broader public), who are 
drawn to the scene by means of the element of public disturbance: “They [the 
authorities] simply don’t want to have any kind of controversy or incident; they 
simply don’t want any kind of controversy or activity out on the street” (inter- 
view #4 with a resort manager of a professional organization; translation by 
author). 

Disturbing the social order is part of the Chinese penal code, but due to its 
broad scope it is hard to define exactly which actions may constitute such a 
disturbance. It is a widespread practice to round up undesirable social ele- 
ments, such as dissidents, labor activists, or initiators of other forms of disrup- 
tion of the social order (Johnson 2005: 294). 

This new tactic is in sharp contrast to the tactics of professional ADV or- 
ganizations in Beijing. Whereas the professional organizations are not interes- 
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ted in challenging the established regime — neither the CCP rule nor possible 
remnants of the Confucian gender regime — public performance art activism is 
meant to expose traditional taboos and disturb the social order. These activists 
therefore run the risk of violating the penal code and disturbing the deep-seated 
informal institutions. In doing so, they challenge both Goliaths, the authoritar- 
ian legacy and the patriarchal legacy. And the risks associated with such social 
and gender activism are doubled as well. 

However, to ease this twofold confrontational tactical approach, the activ- 
ists keep framing their activity as supportive of the CCP. “Harmonious soci- 


ety” (Hexie shehui FAVE) is one of the central social and political leitmo- 
tifs propagated by the CCP to encourage social and political stability. The CCP 
still spends considerable amounts of financial resources on the establishment 
of the harmonious society slogan as an important pillar of Chinese society 
(Holbig and Gilley 2010). Activists conducting performance art advocacy con- 
sciously used this leitmotif to legitimize their claims (interview #4 with a resort 
manager of a professional organization). The signs carried down the Qianmen 
during The Injured Brides stated “Violence Free Zone: Equality is the Precon- 
dition of Harmony.” The message hence emphasized the ongoing gender ine- 
quality in the PRC and brought out how a harmonious society could only be 
achieved after gender equality was established. The activists thus framed their 
public disturbance activity as supportive of official party-state propaganda, 
thereby trying to ease the confrontational character of the event. 

Nonetheless, because this new tactical approach challenges the authoritarian 
and patriarchal legacies, activists are put at increased risk. This became most 
evident in March 2015 when five gender activists, three of whom were directly 
and indirectly involved in the introduction of this new approach, were detained 
by the CCP. The Beijing police charged them with “gathering crowds to disturb 
public order,” not only for their conduct at The Injured Brides performance but 
also for the Occupy Men’s Bathrooms campaign (Zhao 2015). Even Chinese 
feminist experts were surprised by the unexpected harsh behavior toward the 
gender activists (Zhao 2015). Ai Xiaoming, a well-known Chinese feminist 
scholar, argues that the detained activists became influential advocates and that 
the Chinese policy elites are most afraid of the entry of citizen expression in 
the public sphere. Therefore, these activists constituted a sustainable threat to 
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social stability and were seen as uncontrollable because they seemed to have 
the potential to mobilize huge parts of the Chinese society (Zhao 2015). 


4. Conclusions: gender activism wedged between 
authoritarian and patriarchal legacies 


If we reflect on the forms of Beijing ADV activism, we find two interlinked 
tactical approaches. In the first stage of activism, the field was dominated by 
professional expert organizations, which were tightly embedded into the estab- 
lished control system of (collective) social actors. Their well-established net- 
works with policy elites enabled them to function as advisors and experts and, 
hence, to some degree, to influence policy decision-making. Moreover, these 
organizations conducted important groundwork to raise awareness for DV. In 
the second stage of Beijing ADV activism, provocative, progressive, and rather 
independent activists appeared whose aims contrasted sharply with those of 
the professional ADV organizations; they sought a huge media impact, they 
wanted to shake-up and wake-up society. 

The potential impact of gender activism largely depends on the selected tac- 
tical approach. Professional gender organizations are able to support (legal) 
improvements in the gender realm and in state-society relations. However, 
these changes do not reflect the huge expectations of a Western democratic and 
gender equal society. Professional gender organizations are able to consult 
with policy elites and participate as experts in decision-making process if they 
stick to the CCP’s rules to operate in a nonconfrontational and incorporated 
manner. In such cases, they actually become important experts in their field 
and have an impact on the official policy process. Moreover, they are able to 
influence CCP gender politics, most notably the enacted legal improvements 
in the realm of DV. However, gender activism such as FEMEN?! is far-fetched 


21 According to the FEMEN website, “FEMEN is an international women’s movement of brave 
topless female activists painted with the slogans and crowned with flowers.” For more infor- 


mation please check: https://femen.org/about-us/ 
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because it violates both the established gender institutions and the guidelines 
ofthe political regime. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that the later tactical approach is built on the ear- 
lier one; without the awareness raising campaigns of the professional ADV 
organizations it seems unlikely that the performance art advocacy activists 
would have had any positive impact. In that sense the activism of the profes- 
sional organizations created greater leeway for the subsequent young and pro- 
vocative activists. 

Moreover, gender activism remains wedged between two Goliaths — the au- 
thoritarian and patriarchal legacies. While this article indicates that both kinds 
of activists are able to influence policy elites and impact policy decision-mak- 
ing, it seems activists are more likely to be successful if they incorporate them- 
selves into the control system established by the CCP for social actors and do 
not confront gender inequalities too loudly or publicly. When using the latter 
tactics, the activists’ risk seems to double, most notably in the current unex- 
pected and hard crackdown on social and gender activists. 
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In the Shadow of Autocracy. Gender Politics in 
Chile 


Patricia Graf 


1. Introduction 


Women’s movements have become an established area of research in the anal- 
ysis of democratization processes. A wide range of studies show that women’s 
movements have influenced democratization throughout the world by integrat- 
ing women’s rights into policy making processes (Boris 1998; Jaquette 1994). 
Women’s movements thus play an important role not only in overcoming au- 
tocratic regimes but also in shaping democracy. Under this view, women’s 
movements in democratic transitions are acclaimed for their emancipatory po- 
tential; however, the fact that authoritarian regimes in transition are also work- 
ing to consolidate their authoritarian ideals of gender relations often fades into 
the background. For instance, the study of Woods and Frankenberger (2016) 
on family policy in authoritarian states showed that “electoral autocracies” — 
autocracies in which staged elections take place — are able to preserve their 
traditional gender policies. They allow the opening process while maintaining 
control over national identities and existing gender relations. 

The mechanisms and discourses that might lead to such a consolidation are 
examined in this chapter in light of the role of women’s movements in Chile’s 
democratic transition. The case of Chile was selected, on the one hand, because 
it exhibits particularly resistant authoritarian institutional enclaves. On the 
other, Chilean women’s movements are often cited as a paragon of women’s 
movements in transitions. In public opinion and scientific literature (Valen- 
zuela 1998; Jaquette 1994; Franceschet and Macdonald 2004), Chilean 
women’s movements are regarded as playing a decisive role in resistance to 
the dictatorship. Despite the central role of Chilean women’s movements as a 
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strong civil society force, especially for gender politics, institutions and gender 
images inherited from the autocratic regime (e.g., conservative divorce and re- 
productive rights) have remained dominant. I argue that in the time of transi- 
tion there was a “normalization of hegemonic discourses of the authoritarian” 
(Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 79) that stabilized conservative institutions 
and gender images. In this chapter, I examine the nature of these normalization 
processes, as well as the role played by civil society in this normalization. The 
theoretical basis of this chapter is the governmental perspective on gender re- 
lations, which assigns an important role to civil society in the stabilization of 
transitioning regimes; the focus of this chapter is on the predominant dis- 
courses in democratic opening and closing processes (Graf, Schneider, and 
Wilde 2017). 

The study of Chilean women’s movements is based on a literature review 
of the role of women’s movements in transition politics and on a secondary 
analysis of speeches and interviews of movement members and members of 
the transition regime. In the first step, the case study focuses on a concrete 
legislative process, the Law on Domestic Violence. This policy was chosen 
because its analysis clearly demonstrates how the conservative family image 
from the dictatorship was normalized in a democratic context. In a second step, 
I examine the role of women’s movements in democratic transitions. For this 
purpose, the initial situation of the women’s movement at the end of the dicta- 
torship is presented. On this basis, I analyze how the women’s movement be- 
came more and more divided after the end of the dictatorship and how this was 
accompanied by a normalization of authoritarian discourse. It will be shown 
how this normalization has even influenced the gender policies of recent pres- 
ident in office Michelle Bachelet. 


2. Theoretical background 


Gender relations play an important role in securing the stability of authoritarian 
regimes and in de-democratization. Numerous cases, such as the military dic- 
tatorship in Spain or the Peruvian gender policy under Fujimori, highlight the 
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influence of autocratic regimes on gender relations. There are, however, large 
gaps in research on gender relations in autocracies and transitional regimes. 
The gender images and roles often found in informal institutions and power 
relations are neglected due to the common focus on the “deficits” of formal 
institutions. Studies in comparative analysis have emerged that systematically 
explore the role of gender relations in autocracies. In recent times, this strand 
ofresearch has focused on the legitimacy of autocratic regimes (cf. Gerschew- 
ski et al. 2013). This approach assumes that autocratic regimes not only accu- 
mulate output legitimacy, for example by means of political results and regime 
performance, but also generate input legitimacy. 

Democratic regimes achieve input legitimacy through democratic consent. 
It has long been assumed that among autocratic regimes only the electoral au- 
tocracies could access this source of input legitimacy, because they connect 
the population by means of pseudo-elections (Buzogäny, Frankenberger, and 
Graf 2016). As Hannah Arendt asserted, authoritarian regimes still have other 
sources of input legitimacy, with ideologies and identity policies playing cen- 
tral roles. Ideology “promises to explain all historical happenings, the total ex- 
planation of the past, the total knowledge of the present, and the reliable pre- 
diction of the future” (Arendt 1951/1966: 470). Recent reflections on the role 
of legitimacy in autocracies are taking up this perspective once again (for an 
overview, see Kailitz and Wurster 2017). 

As Arendt pointed out in her remarks on totalitarian rule, totalitarian sys- 
tems seek to destroy social pluralism: “Ideologies always assume that one idea 
is sufficient to explain everything in the development from the premise, and 
no experience can teach anything because everything is comprehended in this 
consistent process of logical deduction” (Arendt 1951/1966: 471). In terms of 
gender relations, this means that pluralist gender subject positions are replaced 
with uniform images. These images — embedded in ideologies and identity pol- 
icies — are very influential (Wilde 2012). I argue that this holds true for autoc- 
racies, too. Authoritarian regimes can use their gender policies to transport 
their ideologies and express their visions of family, social security, education, 
and gender roles (cf. Woods and Frankenberger 2016). 

What is the relationship between the gender policies of autocracies and tran- 
sitional regimes? Gender research so far has mainly analyzed the effects of 
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gender on formal and informal institutions (Waylen 2015). The research strand 
of historical institutionalism (Mahoney and Thelen 2010) assumes that both 
formal and informal institutions are not simply replaced but can be “deposited” 
in later regimes. During regime transitions, powerful actors negotiate which 
institutions of the authoritarian system will be “inherited” and the limits of 
civilian rule (Fuentes 2000: 112). Who are the actors of negotiation? Studies 
on women’s movements in Latin America (Franceschet and Macdonald 2004; 
Valenzuela 1998), authoritarian Spain (Threlfall 2013), and Eastern Europe 
(Jaquette and Wolchik 1998) indicate that some of them exerted pressure on 
authoritarian regimes. 

Literature on international norm creation and norm entrepreneurs suggests 
that organized civil society can contribute to political opening by pressuring 
the regime to implement international women’s rights on a national level (Fin- 
nemore and Sikkink 1998; Rosul-Gajic 2014). These women’s movements 
successfully linked national and international levels, which enabled them to 
influence and shape discourse about gender. Knowledge of how discourses are 
negotiated and shaped is helpful when considering gender in autocracy and 
transition scholarship for two reasons. On the one hand, it shows that discourse 
is also subject to powerful negotiations in autocracies. On the other, such an 
understanding offers another perspective in contrast to the monolithic field of 
populism, which emphasizes the discourse of charismatic leaders who seek to 
generate input legitimacy by exalting the people and who ascribe traits to the 
actors of civil society. 

Literature on norm creation is helpful for investigating the breakdown of 
autocratic discourse, as it emphasizes the dynamics of change and the signifi- 
cance of networked actors in an organized civil society. However, literature on 
international norm entrepreneurs has a strong normative foundation. Orga- 
nized civil society is automatically perceived as the antithesis to autocrats; it is 
a “school of democracy” (Graf, Schneider, and Wilde 2017: 73). This norma- 
tive assumption is also expressed in the standard definitions of civil society: 
“Civil society is the realm of organized social life that is voluntary, self-gen- 
erating, (largely) self-supporting, autonomous from the state, and bound by a 
legal order or set of shared rules” (Diamond 1999: 221). But such a normative 
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assumption obscures the internal power relations of actors of movements or of 
state institutions. 

On the one hand, the “voluntary” aspect of civil society automatically con- 
nects its actors to instruments of deliberation; actors are seen as persons who 
would not resort to coercion or oppression. Yet, there are examples of social 
movements that are not based on internal democratic processes, such as the 
Peruvian guerrilla movement Luminous Path. All in all, “social movements 
cannot simply be equated with democracy” (Roth 1999: 48). On the other hand, 
definitions of civil society like the one provided by Diamond position social 
movements outside of the power and hierarchy of the state. To understand the 
power of civil society in transitions, we must consider its connection to the 
government apparatus. As Wilde (2014) shows, in accordance with Gramsci, 
civil society has the function of supporting the transition regime’s institutions. 
It can thus serve to stabilize conservative institutions and gender images. This 
stabilization is referred to by Graf et al. as a “normalization of antifeminist and 
conservative gender images” (2017: 82): there is the generation of norms on 
the one hand, and on the other gender images are being explained as “normal,” 
everyday practices — despite their contestation by parts of civil society. This 
process of normalization, however, generates input legitimacy for the transi- 
tion regime because it helps to form a “we-feeling,” or a collective identity. 

To refer to such conservative institutions and gender images, I use the term 
“authoritarian gender regime.” According to Henninger and Ostendorf, gender 
regimes focus on “the core political question of politics and power” (2005: 20). 
The focus is thus not only on how formal and informal institutions shape gen- 
der relations, but also on the power and domination relations underlying dis- 
cursive practices and gender norms (Bothfeld 2008). 

How can we define authoritarian gender regimes? Friedrich und Brzezinski 
define authoritarianism as “any political system in which the rulers are insuf- 
ficiently, or not at all, subject to antecedent and enforceable rules of law — 
enforceable, that is, by other authorities who share in the government and who 
have sufficient power to compel the lawbreaking rulers to submit to the law” 
(1965: 5). In the absence of pluralism and diversity, autocracies are based on 
ideologies and mentalities that support the regime and maintain a unified na- 
tional identity (Buzogany, Frankenberger, and Graf 2016). Authoritarian gen- 
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der regimes are thus characterized by the fact that political positions and re- 
sources influencing gender relations are beyond the scope of state institutions 
and practices. Second, the gender norms and discourses of authoritarian gender 
regimes are based on ideologies and mentalities that do not allow a variety of 
gender images. Gender norms that could become “dangerous” for the regime 
are thus precluded. In transitions, authoritarian gender regimes must compete 
with democratic gender regimes. The authoritarian gender regime can become 
normalized in this process. 

The mechanisms and discourses contributing to this normalization are in- 
vestigated in the following in the case of Chilean gender policy during the 
transitional government of Patricio Aylwin (1989-1994). Subsequently, I ana- 
lyze the aftereffects of gender norms established during the transitional gov- 
ernment and how they shaped the scope of reform of gender policy under 
Michelle Bachelet (2006-2010, 2014-2018). 


3. Gender policies in Chile 


Among Latin American countries, Chile is often presented as a model for the 
successful transition to democracy. Chile is seen as exemplary in terms of it 
tule of law and economic performance (Hillebrand 2004). It is categorized as 
a consolidated democracy and depicted as a successful system transformation 
(Merkel 2010). When Patricio Aylwin, the first democratically elected presi- 
dent, took over the political leadership in Chile after sixteen years of military 
tule, he removed the last military dictatorship in the southern part of Latin 
America. Nevertheless, authoritarian ideologies are still at work in the subjects, 
mentalities, and institutions and guide the thoughts and actions of the people. 
Authoritarian enclaves — authoritarian institutional “islands” within a demo- 
cratic political system — contribute to this effect. These enclaves are still ap- 
parent in several policy areas, including the area of gender policy. In the fol- 
lowing, I will examine which mechanisms and discourses led to the negotiation 
and stabilization of these enclaves. 
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4. The establishment of an authoritarian gender 
regime during military dictatorship 


Chilean women’s movements played an important part in the transition to de- 
mocracy. They are considered as one of the few movements capable of acting 
during the military dictatorship, since civil society organizations operating 
within the parties and trade unions were violently oppressed (Boris 1998). The 
motives of the women who organized during the military dictatorship were 
highly varied. On the one hand, women of different backgrounds organized 
soup kitchens in poverty-stricken areas (Boris 1998). On the other, women in- 
creasingly took over the role of breadwinners due to the “disappearance” of 
many men during the military dictatorship. Also, the neo-liberal, export-ori- 
ented policy created new employment opportunities for women, especially in 
the agricultural sector. Toward the end of the military dictatorship, these 
women workers organized themselves in the fight for better labor rights (Tins- 
man 2000). They also organized to protest human rights violations and to 
search for those who disappeared. 

The military regime was not blind to the formation of the women’s move- 
ment. In an effort to suppress alternative visions of society, eliminate anti-re- 
gime tendencies, and control gender relations, Augusto Pinochet created the 
National Women’s Office (SERNAM). His wife, Lucia Hiriart, served as di- 
rector and was joined by several officers’ wives and upper-class women in the 
administration (Chuchryk 1994, 2016). SERNAM was intended to generate 
legitimacy for the military regime and to propagate Pinochet’s vision of the 
“patriarchal family” as the ideal order. In Pinochet’s vision, women were to 
concentrate on family affairs, patriotic childhood upbringing, welfare, and the 
fight against poverty (Thomas 2016). This traditional division (vision) of gen- 
der roles was not unique to Pinochet, as it had already been promoted under 
the rule of Salvador Allende: the slogan of the leading parties under Allende 
was “Give land to the man who works it,” which institutionalized gender-spe- 
cific land rights (Tinsman 2000: 158). Fischer describes the Chilean agrarian 
reform under Allende as representing a “monstrous” masculine, heteronorma- 
tive ideal (2016: 41). To sum up, during the final period ofthe military dictator- 
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ship there was a broad women’s movement which made demands on the mili- 
tary regime. The military regime responded by founding SERNAM as the first 
Chilean institution for gender policy. 


5. Normalization of authoritarian gender images 
during the transition 


In 1988 Pinochet lost his own referendum, which would have secured him a 
“second term.” This opened the way for Chile’s transition to democracy. How- 
ever, the conservative gender and family images of the dictatorship survived 
this referendum and were normalized during the first years of the transition. 

The focus of the first democratically elected transitional government under 
Patricio Aylwin was how to cope with past human rights abuses. Here, too, 
conservative gender images were passed down. Since Aylwin was severely re- 
stricted and under pressure by numerous prerogatives still possessed by the 
military, he chose the discourse of the Reconciliación in order to enforce a 
human rights policy oriented toward reconciliation and forgiveness. Aylwin 
applied the strategy of non-cooperation with the military and tried to limit the 
constitutional power of the military, i.e., the authoritarian enclaves within the 
democratic constitution. Aylwin’s establishing of the Rettig Commission to 
investigate human rights violations led to the Dia de Enlace: In response to the 
commission’s institutionalization, Pinochet ordered unannounced military ex- 
ercises throughout the country (Fuentes 2000). In terms of human rights policy, 
Aylwin made concessions. 

This influenced Aylwin’s understanding of the transition, which he claimed 
was completed with the first democratic election, as well as his assertion that 
the view should now be directed toward the future (Forstenzer 2017). Human 
rights violations should only be pursued “as far as possible” (Hiner and Azocar 
2015). Above all, the Catholic Church was able to make use of its proximity 
to the Christian Democratic Party in order to implement its vision of recon- 
struction. Actors of the Church and of the conservative parties were key to 
shaping the discourse of the Renacimiento, the rebirth of Chile. For this rebirth, 
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a consensus was necessary. Victims of political or sexualized violence as well 
as of ill treatment and other criminal acts that did not end with death were 
excluded from the first report on the crimes of the dictatorship, the so-called 
Rettig report. Correspondingly, the report produced a picture of a dictatorship 
that had mainly been violent to men (Hiner and Azöcar 2015). The fact that 
women during the military dictatorship engaged in acts of political resistance 
and suffered massive human rights violations is usually excluded from the de- 
bates accompanying this development (Hiner and Azocar 2015). At the presen- 
tation of the report, Aylwin reiterated the formula of reconciliation: “For the 
good of Chile we must look to the future that unites us more than the past that 
separates us ... Forgiveness requires regret by one party and generosity by the 
other” (cited in Hiner and Azocar 2015: 57). 

The discourse of reconciliation and consensus meant the continuation of the 
dictatorship’s gender policies, namely, they were left untouched or even linked 
to liberal norms. This is reflected in domestic violence legislation. It was a 
major concern of feminist organizations in the first years of transition to pass 
legislation in this arena (Haas 2010). In 1994 the Chilean Government signed 
the Inter-American Convention on the Prevention, Punishment, and Elimina- 
tion of Violence against Women. This increased the pressure of feminist activ- 
ists on the Chilean Government to become active in this area, which Aylwin 
seemed open to, as he had already put stopping violence against women on the 
reform agenda. However, when the Socialist Party introduced a corresponding 
bill, the Senate called for cooperation with SERNAM (Haas 2010). SERNAM 
converted the draft into a bill for the prevention and punishment of “family 
violence” to protect the family (and the woman in it with her “natural” role) 
(Rios Tobar and Marcela 2007). Right-wing parties were bothered by the term 
“family violence,” since it questioned the natural order of the institution of 
marriage (Hiner and Azocar 2015). Aylwin solved the dilemma once again by 
founding a National Family Commission. As in the case of the Rettig Com- 
mission, the aim was to establish a consensus and an expert committee. Aylwin 
stated that he wanted to avoid “to go to the press, get involved in controversies 
or produce spectacular effects.” He continued, “[I]t is a commission like the 
Rettig Commission, which accomplished its mission well, that aims to work in 
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silence and with due gravitas” (speech by Patricio Aylwin cited in Hiner and 
Azocar 2015: 62). 

When the bill finally entered the conservative Senate in 1993, the debate on 
family violence was framed in antifeminist terms: “[T]here is no worse family 
violence than abortion and divorce,” noted Senator Eugenio Cantuarias, mem- 
ber of the right-wing party Union Democrata Independiente. Senator of the 
ruling Christian Democratic Party Nicolas Diaz expressed his opinion, which 
still influences the discussion on women’s and reproductive rights: “[T]he 
most brutal violence is that used to assassinate a child in the uterus” (cited in 
Hiner and Azocar 2015: 62-63). From an initially feminist reform proposal 
emerged a discussion that granted antifeminist discourse a prominent place. 

SERNAM assumed a moderate position in this dispute to avoid damaging 
its own institution. Controversial issues such as domestic violence and repro- 
ductive rights were downplayed and less controversial issues of gender equal- 
ity were taken up. Differences — deviant gender images or identities (e.g., in- 
digenous groups such as the Mapuche ) — had no room in this conception of 
gender policy; the intersectionality of discrimination on the basis of race and 
sex was therefore neglected by SERNAM (Richards 2005). An activist who 
identifies as Mapuche describes her interaction with SERNAM concerning the 
acceptance of intersectionality in politics in the following passage: 


“Tt hasn’t been talked about [intersectionality], this is only starting recently. But generally 
before, they talked about the issue of gender, and that doesn’t fit, because the relations 
between men and women in Western culture is one, and within Mapuche culture, it’s 
another. Our way of relating with men is different. So long as they don’t recognize us as 
a people, they are always going to try to assimilate us, so that we will be the same as the 
Chileans”. (Richards 2005: 212) 


Considering the broad landscape of feminist organizations and women’s move- 
ments that contributed decisively to ending the Pinochet dictatorship, how was 
such a normalization of antifeminist and conservative gender models possible 
at all? First, it must be noted that social movements generally lost their influ- 
ence in the transition to democracy, as political participation — similar to the 
time before the dictatorship — was concentrated strongly on the political par- 
ties. If the “public invisibility” (Chuchryk 1994) of women had opened a win- 
dow of opportunity for political organization during the dictatorship, it now 
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limited their engagement: the candidates of the first elections were mostly 
male. This is also the fault of the binominal electoral system, which is advan- 
tageous for well-known politicians from established families and disadvanta- 
geous for less-familiar female candidates. 

For this reason, a group of women belonging to the parties of the center-left 
coalition came together with independent feminists in the Concertación de Mu- 
jeres por la Democracia (Coalition of Women for Democracy). They formu- 
lated a program to be included in the election program Concertacion 
(Chuchryk 1994). However, this led to further divisions between the women’s 
movements: The presence of a common enemy, Pinochet, had bonded the ex- 
tremely heterogeneous women’s movements. Many leftist activists had already 
established close ties with the Left and Center parties during the dictatorship. 
This close connection to the state provoked protest among many smaller radi- 
cal organizations and led to the division of the movements. This division was 
encouraged by the institutionalization of women’s policy in expert committees 
and institutions, such as SERNAM, and the establishment of a state feminism 
in which, most importantly, the “institutionalists” (Forstenzer 2017: 171) 
among the activists were included. Their strategy was to adapt feminist de- 
mands to the dominant power relations and social narratives. In addition to the 
institutionalists and radical activists, there was another group of young women 
who, after the end of the dictatorship, focused their efforts on organizations 
that reflected traditional gender roles, e.g., parent organizations and religious 
associations (Marques-Pereira 2005). In general women only rarely became 
political party members or worked actively in political parties. And Marques- 
Pereira noted the political disinterest of young Chileans during the transition 
period, which was evident in their low rates of electoral registration, i.e., a 
large portion of young Chileans passed up their chance to vote. 

To sum up, during the transition to democracy, Chilean gender policies, as 
well as the treatment of dictatorship violence, focused on generating a politics 
of consensus in expert committees. As a result, everyday violence and oppres- 
sion in Chilean society remained in the dark: “After so many years of violent 
dictatorship, we as a society were inclined to blame the military and thus were 
unable to recognize the daily violence in our families” (Bacigalupe 2000: 438). 
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A hegemonic discourse became in due time the norm. This discourse deter- 
mined societal relations and the way to deal with the authoritarian past: through 
the narrative of reconstruction, Chilean society was depicted as a whole. Key 
to this discourse was the hegemonic unity of the Chilean people, which ex- 
cluded deviant gender images or identities. This normalization was made pos- 
sible by a division of civil society in view of its relation to the transition state. 
The price paid for the institutionalization of gender policies and for allowing 
female activists to hold political positions was an extreme narrowing of 
women’s and gender policies to the dominant narrative. Thus, parts ofthe gen- 
der regime were democratized, the parts that had access to political power and 
resources. But in concrete policies — in the underlying mentalities and attitudes 
of those who took part in shaping these policies — there was also a normaliza- 
tion of aspects of the authoritarian gender regime. How do these gender poli- 
cies of the transition affect Chile today? In the following, I consider Chilean 
gender policy under the two presidencies of Michelle Bachelet and show how 
the narrow discursive window of gender policy has influenced reform efforts. 


6. Chile under Bachelet 


President Michelle Bachelet has faced high expectations regarding reforms in 
the field of gender policy. Because she represents the Socialist Party, there was 
great hope that she would tackle social inequality. And because Bachelet her- 
self is a victim of the dictatorship, many expected her to bring new momentum 
to the debate on the accountability of past crimes. She also represented feminist 
positions and advocated gender justice (Stevenson 2012). 

Nevertheless, Bachelet’s own resume is ambivalent. On the one hand, she 
pushed forward several important changes: SERNAM has been reformed sev- 
eral times and has gained importance. In her first term (2006-2010), Bachelet 
succeeded in strengthening SERNAM institutionally, and in her second term 
(2014-2018) SERNAM was institutionalized as a full-fledged ministry. Fur- 
thermore, more and more female politicians connected to feminist groups and 
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NGOs and with political experience in the field of women’s policy have taken 
up SERNAM leadership positions (Thomas 2016). 

Another milestone is Bachelet’s important reforms, such as the introduction 
of legislation to decriminalize therapeutic abortion, which was adopted in Sep- 
tember 2016 by the Senate. That women have been waiting for this law since 
the beginning of the transition — twenty-seven years — shows how powerful 
discourses about the “holy family” and the role of woman still are, even today. 
According to Stevenson (2012), Bachelet had to bring in all her presidential 
power to get this law passed. The fact that such a bill could pass the Senate in 
conservative Chile, in the end, testifies to the power and patience of women’s 
movements and feminist activists. 

Bachelet also succeeded in increasing women’s descriptive representation. 
Chile has historically been a country with low female representation both in 
politics and in the economy. In 2014, only 15.8% of all senators were female 
(Gender Inequality Index). And access to executive positions in the economy 
has grown only slightly since the transition (UNDP 2010). 

As discussed above, low female representation is mainly due to the binom- 
inal electoral system. Bachelet took this as her starting point and in her second 
term finally pushed through a reform of the electoral system that she had been 
preparing for many years. With the election of the Chamber of Deputies in 
November 2017, the reformed electoral system enters into force, which in- 
cludes the introduction of gender quotas: On the party lists, the number of fe- 
male and male candidates must not exceed 60% of the total candidates. For 
every female candidate, the party will be “rewarded” by the state. Parties re- 
ceive $20,000 (Gamboa and Morales 2016) for each elected female representa- 
tive or senator. Even more important is Bachelet’s reform of the executive 
branch to include more women’s appointments, as the executive has greater 
power than congress in the centralized political system of Chile (Stevenson 
2012). Bachelet pursued this practice at least at the beginning of the first term; 
after several political crises, two female ministers were replaced by male col- 
leagues. 

Despite these milestones, Bachelet faces strong criticism and seems to dis- 
appoint many. For example, leading women’s and indigenous organizations 
complain that SERNAM still pursues family rights at the expense of women’s 
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rights. And the intersectionality of discrimination due to race and gender is 
completely dismissed in official policies (CEDEM 2012). The criticism of 
women’s organizations is directed at all areas: sexualized violence by police- 
men; weak legislation on sexual harassment; inadequate protection of gays and 
lesbians; inadequate protection and social security of indigenous peoples, es- 
pecially the Mapuche; and the existing gender wage gap, to name only a few. 

Another point of criticism is the insufficient reform of the pension system. 
This has been a problem since Pinochet’s pension privatization. To receive the 
guaranteed minimal pension, a minimal number of monthly payments has to 
be paid. However, given the little competition among private providers, three 
large financial groups are able to hold a quasi-monopoly position. A great deal 
of criticism arose because a large proportion of Chileans could not reach the 
minimum pension from the second pillar, since at least 240 regular monthly 
pensions had to be paid. In the year 2000, 56.7% of all Chileans failed to reach 
this number. Informal workers in the low-wage sector with frequent work in- 
terruptions were particularly disadvantaged (Staab 2016). 

With the reforms, the third pillar of voluntary amounts was strengthened, 
and these were now tax deductible. But this only created incentives for those 
who earned more. In 2008 Bachelet tried to reform the pension system once 
again. The reform was explicitly connoted as a “gender reform,” and Bachelet 
pointed to gender injustices in the pension system as the main motivation. The 
most important element of this reform was the consideration of unpaid care 
work (regardless of the gender of the care worker). However, the pension re- 
form had to pass Congress and Senate, where an alliance of economic interests 
and right-wing parties was opposed to a gender-independent payment of care 
work. The compromise was a maternalist policy exclusively for women: 
women received child “bonuses,” or supplements, for their unpaid care work 
(Staab 2016). Bachelet wanted to involve the interests of many women’s or- 
ganizations. But because the importance of gender equality in care work was 
not heeded, the traditional image of the caring mother was strengthened (Staab 
2017). A former minister commented on the persistence of these gender images 
in social policy: “I would say that [the social security system] is like a building 
with a strong conceptual foundation” (cited in Staab 2016: 125). And this 
building could not be completely remodeled. 
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7. Conclusion 


In the transition to democracy, conservative gender images and roles that 
emerged during the military dictatorship or even earlier were perpetuated. This 
was possible due to the establishment of a discourse of reconciliation, which 
conceived of Chileans as a unified whole in an effort to prioritize (economic) 
progress. Divergent roles, gender images, and conflictive topics had no place 
in this discourse. Attempts to implement international standards on the national 
level were unsuccessful, because they were reinterpreted and integrated into 
conservative notions of gender relations. The politics of reconciliation led to a 
division of organized civil society, as only parts of society found a place in the 
“rebirth” of Chile. 

The establishment of a hegemonic discourse was possible by establishing a 
state feminism and integrating the “institutionalists” among the women’s 
movements into SERNAM. This integration divided radical women’s move- 
ments and institutionalists; it also weakened feminist demands, because in the 
desire to extend the influence of the SERNAM the institutionalists adapted 
feminist demands to the dominant power relations and societal narratives. 
Thus, the authoritarian gender regime was only partially reformed: access to 
positions of power and resources were changed, but the conservative dis- 
courses and gender images of the old military dictatorship were carried over to 
the new democratic regime. Young Chileans, who could have potentially 
brought about change, were rather apathetic and stayed away from the ballots 
and from political organizations. 

More than two decades after the end of the dictatorship, these conservative 
discourses still limit the political frame and possibilities of Bachelet, who ex- 
plicitly sought gender and social policy reform. In the area of care and pension 
policy, traditional gender roles are extremely persistent. This is also due to 
socially divided attitudes toward gender equality and the gendered division of 
labor. A survey by the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 
shows that while 62% of the population strongly support or at least accept the 
traditional role distribution (UNDP 2010, 5), 38% of the population, especially 
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young adults and women, at least support the equal distribution of roles or be- 
lieve that the state should be more committed to gender equality and diversity. 

The reform of the electoral system will hopefully lead not only to an in- 
crease in descriptive representation but also substantial representation. It might 
also lead to the integration of feminist demands and issues of gender justice 
and intersectionality on a broader basis into the political system. It can be stated 
that the previous electoral system brought about a narrowing of political con- 
tent, since candidates representing critical issues did not receive a place on the 
party lists. As Waylen (2006) shows in the example of the constitutionalization 
process in Iraq, the guarantee of descriptive representation is not enough if in 
the transition process there are already elements of an authoritarian gender re- 
gime in the constitution. 
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